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OMETIMES the liking for 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes shows itself very 
early in life. And the lit- 

tlest member of the household is the 

most clamorous of demand! 

It’s a grand way to get youngsters 
to take plenty of good top milk. And 
the tender golden flakes have just 
the crisp consistency for little teeth 
to crunch. 

When mother says**Corn Flakes’”’ 
she means Ke//ogg’s—and vot one 








Then too there is the 
WAXTITE package that 
keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in—and all other flavors out. 


WHK logs 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. ~ 


of the three hundred or more imi- 
tations and substitutes. 

Baby knows the difference at once— 
simply refusing to eat flakes that are 
tasteless and tough. 

Remember, A/ease, that you don’t 
know Corn Flakes 
unless you know 
Kellogeg’s—the 
original Toasted 
Corn Flakes—their 
goodness insured by 


our responsibility to 
over a million homes. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give’ us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of November to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
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The Price of The Journal 


— once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


New YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTON: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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N WHAT is the wonderful success of 
() Tue Lapirs’ Home JourNat, based?” 
many ask us. 

And our instant reply is: ‘On our readers.” 

Success is human contact and the knowledge 
that comes of that contact. 

Our readers edit THE Lapis’ Home Jour- 
NAL. Folks think we say this as a compliment, 
and it is a compliment. But it is more than 
that. It is a fact. No magazine can be more 
closely in touch with its readers than is THE 
Journat. The letters from our readers keep 
us in touch. 

Just think of receiving 452,051 letters, as we 
did last year, each letter asking or telling us 
something; and why shouldn’t we know our 
readers and their needs and desires? 

Of course the vast majority come from our 
own country. But hundreds come from all 
other parts of the world. Here is a letter from 
a parsonage in Newfoundland; here is one 
from a home in Norway; here is one from a 
woman in Germany; another from a reader on 
the Panama Canal; another from a missionary 
in India, one from a missionary in China, a 
third from a missionary in the Philippines; 
several from France and Italy; scores from 
England; a girl in Scotland writes and so does 
a girl in Iceland and another in Africa; from 
South Africa there are several letters; Japan 
sends a goodly quota and so does Australia; 
from New Zealand and Alaska they come; and 
so they represent almost every quarter of the 
inhabited globe. There is scarcely a country 
that THE JouRNAL does not hear from, in a 
letter, during the year. 

What do these far-away folks write about? 
Everything. Sometimes for help or advice; 
other times to tell us what they see and to ask 
whether we cannot use their knowledge; again 
just to say how much they or the natives enjoy 
the magazine; how THE JOURNAL is regarded 
by the far-away peoples of the earth and what 
they get out of it. 

It is very interesting. 

Of course most of these tens of thousands of 
letters ask questions, and from these we find 
out what are the most perplexing problems in 
women’s minds. Not only are these letters 
immediately and adequately answered, but 
also, if many touch on the same question, 
showing a widespread problem or desire, we 
translate the need into an article and the prob- 
lem is reflected in the magazine to help others 
who may have the same problem but have not 
written to us. That is what we mean when we 
say that our readers edit the magazine. 

" \ HAT can so many folks find to write to 
an editor about?”’ some say in surprise. 

They don’t write to am editor: they write to 
many editors. THE JOURNAL has 28 editors on 
its staff and each receives his or her quota of 
letters and each gives of his or her 
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department last year. And we have helped 
several other thousands with their garden 
problems. Thus our help goes to make beauti- 
ful the outside of the home as well as the inside. 

It is a conservative estimate that would fix 
several million dollars spent each year just in 
building and furnishing homes through the 
information supplied by THE JouRNAL. Just 
one figure may show how this is possible, when, 
so far as we know, at least 15,000 houses have 
been built after the designs published in the 
magazine. And naturally thousands are built 
without our knowledge. Whole communities 
and entire streets of homes have been built 
after our plans. 


EXT, take the matter of clothes. Last 

year 50,579 women wrote to our Fashion 
Editors. There were during that time 97,866 
of THe Laptrs’ Home JourNAL patterns of 
JouRNAL designs sold by THE JouRNAL itself. 
This magazine must come somewhere near 
to the tastes of women in clothes when such 
figures can be cited. The advice given must 
be good, for the same women come back to 
us year after year, and not only do we really 
clothe them, but their families as well. It is 
safe to say there is not another magazine in the 
world that is more closely in touch with women’s 
needs in the way of clothes than is THE JouRNAL; 
and why shouldn’t it be, when its editors come 
into touch with such a host? 

That our method of giving information is 
comprehensive, we may accept, judging from 
such letters as this, which we are constantly 
receiving: 

When I wrote you requesting advice the term 
‘‘Fashion Editors’’ was merely indicative of the 
necessary and usual machinery in the editorial 
room of a women’s magazine. 

My experience of men and women is that they 
are one and all human beings; but somehow I 
always thought the motive power of the just-so 
fashion pages must be a superwoman, or a perfect 
automaton, with neither time, patience nor incli- 
nation to pause in her work and help individual 
readers. 

My opinion has undergone a radical change. 
Your response to my letter was everything I could 
wish and more. 

It is the same way with our Millinery and 
Hair Departments. To these departments 
there came last year 22,852 letters. 

So that when you add them together, you 
get some idea of what a busy department it is 
which concerns itself with woman’s clothes and 
adornment. oe 

T IS our baby work that is closest to our 

heart, however, and in this we have a record 
of which we are as proud as peacocks. Think 
of a baby department that hears from 22,146 
mothers during a year, and has on its baby 
record thousands of babies that, each month, 
are fed, washed, clothed and brought up by 
THE JouRNAL. Yes, ‘‘baby-raising by mail.” 


No one thought it could be done, and it sounds 
strange to us even now. But when Doctor 
Coolidge brought us the idea, 15 years ago, we 
said, ‘‘Try it,’ and she has and is, and during 
the last 31% years she has raised 69,227 babies 
by mail, and so successfully that letters of 
complaint or of failure are negligible, and even 
doctors by the score have not only been con- 
verted to the idea that it can be done, but also 
they and hospitals have asked for and are using 
THE JoURNAL’s feeding formulas. 

The lives of hundreds of babies have actually 
been saved, and we make this statement, not of 
ourselves, but from letters direct from grateful 
mothers and fathers who groped along blindly 
until THe Lapres’ HomE JourRNAL came to 
their help. 

Isn’t that a record of which any magazine 
might be proud? 

And this work goes on every day and is 
increasing in scope and quantity each month, 
from one baby to the present grand total. 


oo ING of babies naturally leads to chil- 
dren, and here THE JouRNAL’s record is 
also one to be proud of. 

Think of.thousands of children writing to a 
single magazine. Just think of Flossie Fisher 
alone having received 58,479 letters since her 
pictures began in the magazine. And of Letty 
Lane with other thousands of children writing 
to her! 

Then the girls! Here are 24,520 girls who in 
one year wrote to three departments in THE 
JOURNAL, putting forth the social, business and 
personal problems in their lives. 

Then the procession goes on to the house- 
wife, and here are 15,052 such writing to THE 
JOURNAL on every phase of housework, while 
76,286 women wrote about needlework. 

A regular army, isn’t it? 


] UT now in the arts, such as music and 
literature: 

Here are 15,553 women writing to Mr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie and Mr. Josef Hofmann and 
the musical editors and the ‘Will You Tell 
Me?” editors. 

Here are the churches and church workers: 
a perfect army writing to The Minister’s Social 
Helper; 8933 of them in one year. 

Here are those of the socially inclined, 51,456 
of them, who want ideas for entertainment in 
school and home. 

Hereare the Woman’s Club members writing 
by the hundreds to the Woman’s Club Depart- 
ment, awakening such an interest in woman’s 
club work that the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs received more clubs into mem- 
bership last year than ever before, which the 
officers frankly credit, in large part, to THE 
JouRNAL’s part in woman’s club work. 


And all of this deluge of letters, it must be 
remembered, is outside of the regular editorial 
mail, which is never counted and mounts up 
into the thousands each year. Some idea of 
the extent of this mail may be gained when the 
one fact is cited that last year THE JOURNAL 
received 15,500 manuscripts—just one part of 
its large editorial mail. 

Are you now as surprised as you may have 
been at the beginning of this when we said that 
we were in close touch with our readers, knew 
their problems, needs and desires, and that 
they really edited the magazine because we 
knew what they wanted and reflected their 
needs in the magazine? Why shouldn’t a mag- 
azine be successful when it enjoys this wonder- 
ful confidence on the part of its readers by this 
enormous influx of letters year after year? One 
does not need to be an editor of amazing acu- 
men or instinct to see correctly what the public 
wants under those circumstances. The only 
point is to get and provide the best along the 
lines laid down by our readers. This we have 
apparently succeeded in doing: hence our 
success. 

6 hee are two unusual aspects to all this 
volume of letters: 

Of roses there are many: of eggs there are 
few, singularly few. Whether it is that the egg- 
throwers have tired of the sport, or whether 
they consider our shortcomings hopeless, the 
fact certainly remains that the roses outnum- 
ber the eggs 20 or 30 to1. This is not apt 
to spoil us: on the contrary it encourages us 
to hope that we are learning and improving. 
Nothing is so valuable as intelligent criticism, 
but nothing more heartening than honest 
praise. 


ND this brings us to the second unusual 
4 aspect. Never have we received more 
letters from men and never were the men so 
hearty in their indorsement of the magazine. 
It is always a pleasant surprise to pick out a 
man’s letter from the mail and to have him 
tell us what the magazine means to him, what 
he reads, and how a woman’s magazine strikes 
him. So numerous have these letters from men 
become that now they constitute a large bulk 
of the daily and monthly mail. 

It is true that the reading of men and of 
women is not so dissimilar as formerly. Still 
there is always a note of surprise in the fact of a 
man deliberately buying and reading a woman’s 
magazine. But of THE JouRNAL it is certainly 
true that men read it, and a large part of the 
indorsement of the magazine’s contents comes 
from men. 

The usual note struck in these letters is that 
of surprise that ‘“‘so much worth the while for 
a man’s reading should be in a woman’s maga- 
zine”’; that it is ‘‘so good,” ‘‘so interesting,” 

“so different from what the woman’s 





knowledge—each editor specializes in 


magazine used to be”’; ‘‘so virile,” 





his or her field; always the best that { 
money and knowledge can ferret out 
from the ranks of men and women. 


if ERE are 85,672 folks who all 

wanted to build homes—some 
small homes: others large houses. 
They thought our architectural edi- 
tors knew something that they did not 
and they wrote asking this question 
or that. We probably had just the in- 
formation they wanted, or we got it 
for them from the most authoritative 
architectural sources. And we must | 
be successful in the information we 1 
send, judging by the letters we re- 
ceive; and, as one wrote: ‘‘I doubt if 
you realize how many home-makers 
you have at your feet and how like 
a Gamaliel you show them the way 
according to the perfect manner of 
the law.’’ 

And what is true of home-builders | 
is likewise true of those who have 
homes and want te. refurnish them. 





FOR YOU NEXT MONT 


IN THE NEXT (NOVEMBER) LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


WE SHALL BEGIN 


Geraldine Farrar’s Own Story of Her Life 


A Wonderfully Dramatic Story 
By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


AND WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER WILL ALSO COME 


A Gripping Outdoor Story by Stewart Edward White 


W. L. Taylor’s Most Famous Picture, “The Hanging of the Crane” 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FULL COLORS 


H 


“so utterly lacking in the namby- 
pamby spirit that one associates, 
wrongly or rightly, with women’s 
magazines,” etc. In short, judging 
from our letters, thousands of men 
read THE JOURNAL and like it, and, 
being men, we are pleased. 


*O IN closest possible touch with 
our readers we edit the magazine, 
and make it much as they wish and 
say. If the magazine grows better it 
is largely because our readers write 
us oftener and more frankly and tell 
us what to do and when we should do 
| it. And, for their sakes as well as for 
our own, we hope they may continue 
to write, telling us, from the stand- 
point of the reader, where we succeed 
and where we fail; for if there is an 
institution of mutual benefit it is a 
magazine edited by the editor who 
wants to give the best and read by 
the reader who wants the best. So 
the one helps the other, and from the 











9066 persons wrote to us in this 





mutual work comes the result. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER—“HOME- KEEPING HEARTS ARE HAPPIEST” 


T GIVES us pleasure to reproduce in full colors on the cover of THE JOURNAL this month Mr. W. L. Taylor’s famous picture, “ Home-Keeping Hearts are Happiest.” We 
cannot furnish copies of this cover for framing, but colored reproductions may be obtained from the Campbell Art Company, of Newark, New Jersey, and Copley prints 
of the picture may be secured from Messrs. Curtis & Cameron, Boston, Massachusetts. 
LL 
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From Such Things As 
Oil-Cloth Ta: 
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This directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail on any subject. 
please always confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. 


‘The J 


SK | 


Every reader may feel free to write to us for information, but 
Write each editor separately if your questions are on different subjects. 






Furthermore, always be sure to write briefly, straight to the point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 





_ To Whom to Write 





Everyday Law for Women 


| THE JouRNAL, through a reliable lawyer, 
| will answer by mail any suitable question of 
law or solve any legal problem submitted by 
its readers. Address 

SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq., 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 
ion experts, if you address your letter to 
THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








May | Trim Your Hat? 
No matter what you want to know about 
| your own hat or your children’s hats, whether 
| about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, you will be speedily answered by 
THe MILLINERY EpITORS 
Tur LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 
If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 
Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
Tuer LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





— 





| Babies 

| Any question about your baby, whether 

| he is a few years old or very young—his 

food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 

thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 

Tur LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Programs 


gram? Do you belong toa rural club far from 

library? Do you know how to conduct your 
mee tings according to parlis umentary meth 
ods? This department is prepared to give 
you assistance along these lines, and to supply 
you with material, references, etc. Address 


THE PROGRAM EDITOR 
THe LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


| Have you planned your year’s club pro 
| 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


Tue Music Epirors 
THE LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Furnishing a Little House 
An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
| about the interior decoration of a house. 
Tue Epitors oF THE LITTLE Housr 
THe LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








| Prospective Mothers 

Any question as to the prospective mother’s 

physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 

layette (but not about the baby—another 

notice covers the baby) will be answered by 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 

Tue LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 
THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
[HE Lapics’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 

hair in the newest and most becoming style 

not about hairtrouble—another notice covers 

that), also that of children and girls, address 
Miss IpA CLEVE V:tN AUKEN 

HE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THe NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THe LApies’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How I Handle 


By the Editor Who 


T HAS been my job—and, at the risk of being 
unpardonably trite, shall I also say my pleas- 
ure?—to handle during the last two years the 

thousands of letters which you are told about on 
page one of this issue of THE JouRNAL. Could 
you have seen my desk one morning a short time 
ago, piled high with more than 5000 letters which 
came in a single day’s mail, you would have been 
quite convinced that I use the word ‘‘ job” ad- 
visedly; could you have seen some of the letters 
from enthusiastic young home builders, from 
happy school girls planning their parties, or from 
the mothers of rosy, romping JouRNAL babies, 
you would have been equally convinced that I 
use the word “‘pleasure”’ in all sincerity. 

How do I handle such a tremendous number 

of letters? 

First, with the help of several trained assistants 

I classify them by subjects and immediately pass 
them on to the Department Editors for answer. 
There are twenty-eight of these editors, besides 
a small army of stenographers and clerks, and the 
service is, I believe, as nearly perfect as human 
brains and hands can make it, and insures the 
writers the quickest possible answers to their 
letters in spite of the leaps and bounds by which 
the number of the letters increases. 


O YOU realize that in three months 157,397 

of THe JourRNAL readers have secured, 
through correspondence, various kinds of service 
in addition to that which is presented in the 
columns of the magazine? The increase in the 
letters for this period over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year was 76,229, or about 
49 per cent. 

Take the Architectural letters as an illustra- 
tion: In the first three months of 1913 only 933 
readers wrote to us asking advice about building 
their homes; in the first three months of 1915 
precisely 33,531 wrote to us—an increase in two 
years of more than 32,000 in one department. 

After the house is planned and built the next 
problem is furnishing it, and that is where our 
Little House Editor ~an help. Her specialty is 
creating homes, and whether it is a sod hut on a 
ranch or a stately Colonial house she is equally 
interested in suggesting exactly the right com- 
binations of draperies, paper, rugs and furnish- 
ings which will transform an empty house into a 
real home. 

We used to feel very popular a few years ago 
if a Needlework page inspired 500 readers to 
write to us in a month—now we get as many 
letters as that ina day. We have had 20,000 let 
ters in reference to a single page—and when we 
realize that last year we sent out directions for 
22,714 crocheted articles alone, to say nothing of 
13,998 tatting, embroidery and knitting direc- 
tions, it makes us feel almost as much like a 
needlework shop as like a magazine—and a very 
popular shop at that, judging from some of the 
delighted comments: 

There is nothing in the stores to compare with 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL crochet patterns! 

Where do you ever find such exquisite designs? 

Recent statistics show that in three months 
1217 women wrote to the Needlework Editor for 
every column she presented in THE JoURNAL 
during those three months—an increase of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent over the preceding year. 


*WELVE little Directory notices—one each 
4& month—stimulated in one year 11,551 in- 
quiries directed to the Will-You-Tell-Me? Edi- 
tors. ‘‘What do people write to them about,” 
someone asks, ‘“‘ when they have no pages in THE 
JoURNAL?”’—but it would be much easier to tell 
what they do not write about. One letter, for 
instance, will focus the editor’s attention on some 
obscure point in English literature, another will 
ask where to spend the vacation days. Such a 
satisfying letter came to this department the 
other day: 

We planned and furnished our home and raised 
our children by THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
now I am running my club by it. The advertise- 
ments, too, are such a help to me in buying—my 
husband says that if it isn’t advertised in THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL I don’t want it, and he is about 
right. 

In the last year 1762 readers have availed 
themselves of the expert advice offered by our 
Music Editors. That our readers appreciate a 
music department that is ready at a minute’s 
notice to give a treatise on exercises for a stiff 
wrist or one on the origin of Russian music is 
shown by a great many enthusiastic letters: 

I wonder if THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has any 
idea how much this department means to music stu- 


dents—it is a temptation to take a regular corre- 
spondence course. 


Special Booklets 


‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,” 
“The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 





on Spe cial Subje >cts 


HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed 

on receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in 
stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet 
desired, always in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“The Book of Fair Booths”— 100 Ideas—By Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“‘Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“A Lesson in Tatting,” by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


_* en AA, 
= roe ers 
Reads Them First 


You can never know how much it means to us to 
get such expert information so courteously given. 

I wrote you some time ago asking for your assist- 
ance in securing material for my club paper on the 
stories of the opera—I had no idea that your help 
would be almost the paper itself. 

For every word that Doctor Coolidge writes in 
THE JOURNAL two mothers write to us about their 
babies. The tremendous success of our Baby De- 
partment has long since ceased to be a matter of 
speculation and the young mothers are all agreed 
that no magazine has ever offered such wonder- 
ful service. 

By the way, do you realize that we have 
JOURNAL babies in Norway, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Australia, France, China and Japan? 


AST year our Home Party Editor planned 
51,456 entertainments for our readers and 
she has a share in the good times all around the 
globe. Recently she has planned a kitchen 
shower in Australia, a bride’s announcement 
party in Porto Rico, an entertainment in New- 
foundland, another in a girls’ college in Turkey, 
and a Golden Wedding in Scotland—and in our 
own country the requests range from informal 
socials in a small mining town in Kentucky and 
ten-year-olds’ parties on an Indian reservation 
in Arizona to a daffodil tea in New York and an 
up-to-date formal reception in Chicago—from 
the little town where there is not even a soda 
fountain or a picture show to the big city that is 
“partied to death.” 

Another thing we are proud of, and that is, 
that we are having such a big part in the church 
work in this country and a small part in the 
marvelous missionary movement in foreign lands, 
for a great many of the letters addressed to The 
Minister’s Social Helper come from missionaries 
in Africa, China and Japan. 

What is the special problem in your church- 
in your town? Is it to find something that will 
hold the young people and make the dance hall 
less attractive? Or is it a money-making prob- 
lem—possibly to lift the mortgage on your 
church? Or are you trying to find some way to 
awaken the waning interest in the Epworth 
League or the Christian Endeavor? 

Whatever the problem is, The Minister’s So- 
cial Helper will count it a privilege to help. 

Last year 11,699 people wrote to our New 


Housekeeping Editor and received expert advice 
about a wide variety of subjects. A great many 


brides who have gone directly from the office to 
the kitchenette have brought their perplexities 
to this department. 


*PEAKING of brides, last year 4000 brides- 
to-be wrote to Eleanor Phillips and the New 
Housekeeping and Fashion Editors about all the 
bewildering details of that Golden Day which 
would be absolutely spoiled for every normal 
human girl if she wasn’t perfectly sure that every- 
thing, was ‘‘just right.” 

There were 9846 girls who wrote to Dr. Emma 
Walker about their beauty problems—how to 
conquer the first wrinkles and gray hair—general 
rules for hygienic living and the proper amount 
of food and sleep that will insure pink cheeks that 
do not come out of ajar. Also 1776 girls brought 
their personal problems to the Girls’ Editor 
all the throbbing vital questions that beset the 
social and business life of the modern girl. 

In three months the Fashion Editors had 
more than 500 inquiries for every column pre- 
sented in THe JourNAL. Hundreds of women 
who have neither the time nor the opportunity to 
study the styles in the shops write to us for sug- 
gestions, and we know from their letters that we 
are able to be of very real service. Take the 
following as an example: 

I live on a ranch far away from the shops, and 
THE JOURNAL has never failed me yet. The privi- 
lege of consulting THE JOURNAL is a wonderful thing, 
especially for the rural people. I find it especially 
helpful when I go to the city to shop, for I know 
exactly what I want instead of wasting time trying 
to decide. Z 

But it is not only the people far away from the 
big cities who depend upon our Fashion Editors. 
One busy Philadelphia teacher wrote to us the 
other day: 

I am far too busy to study the styles; and it is 
such a comfort to know that what you suggest is 
always right. 

We are not always right, of course, but we 
are human enough to be glad that some of our 
friends think we are. The word “‘friend”’ seems 
such a natural word to use in this connection 
for Friendship and Service are always synony- 
mous, and there is not an editor on our staff who 
does not receive and answer our readers’ letters 
in the spirit of a very real, very sincere friendship. 





To Whom to Write 





The Litthke House and Garden 
While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JOURNAL, and answer questions about 
little-house building or about your garden. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue Laptes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl’s life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair or a question in her life at the office.or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE Grrts’ EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Dressmaking 

Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 

THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 

THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty-Girl Questions 
Little aidsto beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 
Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 

Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Tue Lapres’ HomME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Good Manners and Good Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
Tue LApies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
Tue Home Party EDITOR 
Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Social Work in the Church 
Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods forcity or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER’S SocrAL HELPER 
Tue LAprIEes’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














L 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize 
manuscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Tue LAptes’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest questions pertaining to women’s 
interests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
questions we have a special department. So, 
for anything not classified, address 


Tue Eprrors oF “Witt You Tett ME?” 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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DRAWN BY WILL CRAWFORD 


Had to Get Down for It 


f §~— Fifth Avenue motor bus stopped and the 
conductor looked earnestly up the steps, but 
no one descended, and at last he stalked up 
impatiently. 

**Say,”’ he said to a man on top, 
want the Metropolitan Museum?” 


“es 


don’t you 
Yes,’’ was the reply. 

** Well,’ retorted the conductor, 

for it. I can’t bring it on the bus for you. 


“come down 


” 


An Unfortunate Accident 


“OODNESS, little boy!’ exclaimed the 
I kindly old gentleman to the weeping youth. 
at hat on earth is the m¢ atter? és 
‘I had a turrible accident,’’ bawled the boy. 
‘Gracious! What was it?” 
**T met pop when I was a-playin’ hookey.” 





An Easy Solution 


“T ON’T yez know yit how t’ drive a nail 
widout mashin’ yer t’umb?” gleefully in- 
quired the hod carrier of the injured carpenter. 
<SINO; retorted the carpenter hotly, ‘‘an’ 
neither do you. 
‘‘Shure Oi do,” returned the hod 
“Hould th’ hammer wid both hands.” 


carrier. 


Used to It 


HE man had been haled before the magis- 
trate on some trivial charge. 
“*Let me see,” said the judge. ‘‘I know you. 
Are not you the man who was married in a cage 
of man-eating lions?” 





‘Yes, your Honor,” replied the culprit. ‘“‘I’m 
the man.” 

Exciting, was n’t it?’’ continued the justice. 

| I a jue licially, ‘‘it was then; 





it woul hy enggericies 
What’s the Use? 
“T IN AH,”’ inquired the mistress suspiciously, 
‘*did you wash this fish carefully before 


you baked it?” 

*Law, ma’am!” 
ob washin’ er fish 
watah?” 


said Dinah. ‘ Wot’s de use 
dat’s lived all his life in de 


Her Logic 


6 he waltz was over and the partner of the 
pretty girl, a serious youth with spectacles, 
said to her: *‘ Let us go and walk in the garden.”’ 

**Oh, no,” she said, ‘‘I don’t want to go into 
the garden without a chaperon.”’ 

The bespectacled youth was mildly shocked. 
“T assure you,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that you will 
not need a chaperon.”’ 

The girl tossed her head. ‘‘Then,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘I don’t want to go into the garden.” 


Even an Onion Beat Him 


} ELEN was very enthusiastic regarding the 

new minister, and young Winston was in- 
clined to be rather jealous. 

‘He certainly is superbly eloquent!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘He can move his hearers to tears.” 

‘‘Huh! That’s not much,” sneered her ad- 
mirer. should scorn proficiency in an art in 
which every sneeze is my equal and every peeled 
onion is my superior.” 





It Wasn’t Their Fault 


fe ae -XANDER GREENLEAF JACKSON, 
i yillar of the colored church, was entertain- 
id, dinner the pastor and some of the promi- 
nent members. After grace Alexander began 
to carve the chicken, and the pastor waxed face- 
tious 
srudder Jackson,” he asked smilingly, “do 
de white folk s around you keep chickens?” 
lexander pried loose the second wing. “No, 
re sponded, “dey does not; but dey 
tries hahd enuff to.” 


sah he 
- uttinly 


Not Much Deprivation 


whined the 
food for a 


give me a dime?”’ 
haven’t tasted 


yLEASE, sir, 
be ggar. ek | 
mon ith.’ 
**VYou’re not missing much,’’ said Mr. Grouche 
peevishly; ‘‘it’s just the same old taste.” 


Not One 


T APPEARS to be your record, Mary 
Moselle,’’ said the magistrate, “that you 
have been thirty-five times convicted of steal- 
ing.” 
‘“‘T guess, your Honor,” replied Mary, 
is right. No woman is perfect.” 


“that 


Not His Fault 


“HARLES had been instructed to clean the 

back yard, and when his father inspected it 
that night it wasin perfect condition. The fol- 
lowing evening, however, it looked worse than 
ever. 

“How is this, son?”’ asked his parent. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday you cleaned the yard finely, but today 
it is awful.” 

‘*Gee whiz! It ain't 
Charles indignantly. “I fired everything over 
the fence next door, but today that fresh kid 
that lives there fired ’em all back again and alot 
more besides.”’ 


my fault,’’ explained 


How it Appeared to Johnny 
ESCRIBE 


teacher. 
‘* Water,” explained Johnny, “‘is a white fluid 
that turns black when you put your hands init.” 


water, Johnny,” said the 


She Knew it Already 


“WN Y DEAR,” remarked Jones, who had just 
i finished reading a book on the wonders 
of Nature, ‘“‘this really is a remarkable work. 
Nature is marvelous! Stupendous! When I 
read a work like this it makes me think how 
puerile, how insignificant is man.” 

‘Huh!” sniffed his better half. ‘‘A woman 
doesn’t have to wade through four hundred 
pages to find out the same thing.” 


Right on the Job 


We don’t you yawn when he stays too 
long?” inquired the mother. ‘‘ Then he’ll 
take the hint and go.” 
I did do that very thing,’”’ confessed the 
daughter, ‘“‘and he told me what beautiful teeth 
I had.” 


Profitable Gardening 


ae I OING any gardening this year, Mr. Sub- 
bubs?” asked his city friend. 
Oh, yes,’’ responded Mr. Subbubs. “I’m 
training my neighbor’ s bean vines to grow over 
my side of the fence. 


Nt . 





He Knew All About It 


"feed shoestring’s untied, ma’am,’’ cried 
the little boy to the stout woman w ho was 
moving majestically up the street. “‘I’ll tie it 
for you. 

The stout lady smilingly thanked him and 
drew back her skirt in acceptance of his offer. 
The small boy drew the string tight and smiled 
back at her. | 

‘You see,’’ he explained, * 
it. My mother’s fat too. 


‘IT know all about 


The Reason 


*RACIOUS, monsieur!” exclaimed the cus- 

I tomer. ‘Howis it that the less material 
you use in my gowns the more they cost?” 

‘“‘Ah, madame!”’ explained the tailor. “Ket 
ees because of ze art to create ze illusion zat 
you are well gowned.” 


Their Destinations 


GROUP of workmen were talking politics, 
d when one of the disputants turned to a 
friend who had remained silent during the 
argume nt. 
‘Ere, Bill,” he said, ‘‘wot’s your opinion? ”’ 
*‘T ain’t a-goin’ to say,” said Bill doggedly. 
‘Me and Hennery Green thrashed it out once 
before.” 
‘What did you arrive at?”’ asked the first. 
“Well,” said Bill, ““Hennery, ’e arrived at the 
‘orspital an’ I arrived at the police station. 


She Certainly Was 


] TER eyes were not exactly straight, and some 
one commented upon it and asked Smith 
if he had noticed it. 
‘‘Noticed it, man?” he replied. “Why, she 
is so crosseyed that recently when I sat next to 
her at a dinner she ate off my plate.” 


A Much-Needed Improvement 


ns ] O YOU believe that we should have a 
more elastic currency?” asked the man 
who always talks national finance. 
‘**Not much!” snorted the man with the shiny 
clothes. “It’s elastic enough now. What they 
ought to do is make it more adhesive.”’ 


What Did He Mean? 
N RS. JONES had grown a bit skeptical of 


Mr. Jones’s seein for her. So, one eve- 
ning, she asked 
‘*My dear, tell. oad do you love me for what 
I was or for what I am?” 
“Dearest,” replied the husband, 
for what you will be.” 


“T love you 


f All Times That . 
pene Over Hanae 








Peo ple 


Why She Was Happy 


| oem a five-year-old, Margie had traveled a 
great deal. One day her aunt remarked: 

‘* Through all her travels Margie seems quite 
happy and contented.” 

‘*Yes’m,” answered Margie. ‘‘No matter 
where I go I always find some dirt to play in.” 


Why He Was Sure to Advance 


*LARENCE presented himself before the 
father of the girl whom he hoped to marry 
and declared his intentions. 
yt hi uve no serious objections,” said the 
father, ‘‘ but is there any chance of promotion 
for you or an increase in your salary? 

‘Is there?’’ exclaimed Clarence eagerly. “I 
don’t see how I can help it! Why, my position 
is next to the lowest one in the whole estab- 
lishment!” 





Exhausting Work 


TALL, cadaverous-looking colored man met 
Fé another of his race, who was short and fat. 

‘‘Lawd, but Ise tiah’d!” said the tall one 
wearily. 

“*Whutta you been a-doin’ to git so tiah’d?”’ 
snorted the fat one. 

‘Ise been ober to Mistah Johnson’s house 
all day, where dey’s a-measurin’ for some new 
cahpets. Dey ain’t got no yahdstick, but I’m 
six feet tall, so, to oblige Mistah Johnson, 
Ise been a-layin’ down an’ a-gettin’ up all ober 
dat house.” 


A Correct Prophecy 
\ JH EN Sir Edward Elgar, the famous Eng 


lish composer, was a small boy he made 
a curious prophecy about himself. On making 
his first appearance at school the master asked 
him kindly to tell his name. 
“*Edward Elgar,’’ said the future great. 

The master thought that the boy spoke too 
brusquely. 

** Add the word ‘sir’!’’ he commanded sternly; 
and the knight-to-be said gravely: 

“Sir Edward Elgar.”’ 


Defining Parents 


ITTLE Alfred was asked to write 
_s sition on parents, and wrote this: 


a compo- 


Parents are things which boys have to look after 
them. Most girls have parents. Parents consist 
of pas and mas. Pas talk a good deal about what 
they are going to do, but it’s mostly the mas that 
make you mind. 


The Hookworm Turmed 


YLEASE hurry,” said the wife impatiently 

to her husband. “Have you never but- 
toned a dress behind before? 

‘‘No,”’ replied her husband also impatiently; 
‘you never had a dress that buttoned before 
behind.” 


A Sure Sign 


ns J OES Wilkins own his house or does he rent 
it?” inquired one neighbor of another. 
“Rents it,” was the decided response. 
“How do you know?” 
“He strikes matches on the paint.” 





Warned in Twenty Years 


*EVERAL Scotchmen were discussing the 
) domestic unhz uppine ss of a mutual friend. 
‘Aye,” said one, “Jock McDonald has a sair 
time wi’ that wife o’ his. They do say they’re 
aye ql uarrelin’.” 
“Tt serves him richt,’’ said another feelingly. 
‘The puir feckless creature marrit after coortin’ 
only eight year. Man, indeed, he had nae chance 
to ken the wumman in sic a Short time. When 
I was coortin’ I was coortin’ twenty year.” 
“And how did it turn out?” inquired a 
stranger in the party. 
“T tell ye, I was coortin’ twenty year an’ in 
that time I ketthed what wumman was an’ so I 
didna marry.” 


Which Would be the Goat 


T IS true,” severely said the lady of the 

high ideals to the successful writer, “that 
you have gained much prosperity by your writ- 
ings, but you have written nothing that will 
live.” 

“Perhaps not,’’ returned the author; “but 
when it comes to a question of which shall live, 
myself or my w ritings, I never hesitate to sac- 
rifice my writings.” 





His Job 


“\V HAT do you do?” asked a man of an- 
/V other in the smoking car. 

“T work for this railroad,” replied the other. 

“What is your job—do you sell papers?”’ 
asked the man, with a grin at the other pas- 
sengers. 

“No, not exactly,” replied the second man. 
“You know the man who goes alongside of the 
train and taps the wheels with a hammer to 
see that everything’s all right? Well, I help 
him listen.” 


’ 


Too Late 


ITTLE Dorothy was finishing her prayers. 
‘Dod bless muvver, Dod bless favver, Dod 
bless dramuvver. Amen.” 
“But, dear,” said grandmother, ‘‘ you forgot 
your new little sister that came today.” 
“Too late,” replied Dorothy. ‘‘Tan’t det 
her in now.” 


A Good Reason for Being Late 


ZFRED had been permitted to visit a boy 
friend on the strict condition that he return 
home not later than five o’clock. He arrived at 
seven to find his mother very angry. He in- 
sisted, however, that he had not loitered on the 
way home. 

“Do you expect me to believe,’’ demanded the 
mother, ‘‘that it took you two hours to walk 
a quarter of a mile?” 

**Yes, mamma,” blubbered the boy. ‘Charlie 
gave me a mud turtle—and I was afraid—to 
carry it—so I led it home.” 


A Provoking Situation 


N THE early spring a gentleman was out 

motoring with a friend, and noticed that the 
owner of the machine crawled slowly along a 
thoroughfare where previously he had run at 
high speed. Accordingly, he asked why they 
were going so slowly. 

“Well,” explained the owner with just a touch 
of impatience, ‘‘everybody’s carrying home 
garden tools now, and you can’t run over a man 
without getting a puncture.” 





Why Vengeance Was Delayed 


| fat policeman was fairly boiling with 
wrath as he dragged his prisoner before the 
police justice. 
‘Yer Anner,”’ he shouted, 

called me a hippopotamus!”’ 

‘“When did he call you a hippopotamus?” 
asked the judge. 

**A year ago, yer Anner.” 

“But why did you wait a year before arrest- 
ing him?” 

The fat policeman grew 


“this here man 


visibly madder. 


‘Because, yer Anner,” he bawled, ‘‘Oi niver 
saw a hippopotamus until yesterday.” 
In Sore Straits 
N ORDER to help “Children’s Day” a 


Missouri newspaper published ‘‘items”’ col- 
lected by children of twelve years of age and 
under. 

This one slipped through and was published 
just as written: 

Mr. Calvin Butler is very ill. Doctor Barber and 
Doctor Hayde n each visits him twicea day. There- 
fore his recovery is very doubtful. 


How it Was Done 


Bee LE was visiting the family, and the 
/ children had promised faithfully that they 
would not ask him to take them to the “ movies.” 

The second day of his visit, however, was his 
birthday. The children pooled their pennies on 
this day and presented to Uncle one ticket to 
the ‘‘ movies. 

So what could Uncle do? 


He Knew From Experience 


6 hiss. MY,” said the teacher, ‘‘can you tell 
us what is meant by nutritious food?” 

‘““Ves’m,” said Tommy; ‘it’s food what ain’t 
got no taste to it.” 


Where Would He Go? 
“\ AMMA,” queried Bobby anxiously, ‘is 
1 papa goin’ to die an’ go to heaven?” 
‘“‘Why, Bobby!” exclaimed his mother. ‘Of 


course not! What on earth ever put such an 
absurd idea into your head?”’ 


He Just Hadn’t Heard 
a HERE is the Dead Sea?” asked the 
teacher of Tommy 


“Don’t know, ma’am,” said Tommy. 

“Don’t know where the Dead Sea is?” in- 
quired the teacher. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Tommy. ‘I 
even know any of ’em was sick, ma’am.”’ 


didn’t 
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The World is Now Yours 





And Without a Penny's Cost to You 





HOUSANDS of times have our readers said to us: 
foreign lands”; or 


“Show us the beautiful art of the world”; or, “ Let us see 
, Tell us the fascinating stories of history” 


or, “Show us the people who have made the 


world famous.” Complying with any one of these requests meant a stupendous task: to do all seemed 


impossible. 
of fascinating women and forceful men, is yours. 
We have organized 


But now all has been done: the whole world of art, of history, of travel, of fine pictures and sculptures, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal Keeping-Up Club 


The motto of the Club is: “Pleasantly Bringing the Whole World Home Month by Month to Busy Men and Women.” 
THE MEN WHO WILL BRING THE WORLD TO YOU 


Here are the men under whose direction the Club material in “The Mentor,” the Club paper, is prepared. 
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Every reader of THE JOURNAL, man or woman, boy or girl, is eligible to membership in the Club. 


What You Will Get if = are a Member of the Club 


FIRST: 12 Issues of ‘‘The Mentor”’ 


This is the Club publication: bringing you a beautifully printed 
and illustrated story each month, all about one subject, written by a 
leading authority upon the special subject that the particular issue 
treats of. 150 pages during a year. 


SECOND: 300 Beautiful Illustrations 


All these illustrations are distributed during the year through 
the text of the 12 issues of ‘“The Mentor,” so that the eye is attracted 
and pleased while the mind is being enriched. 


THIRD: Any Book at a Special Price 


It will get for you and send you, postpaid, any book you may want 
at a special (below the regular) price. But it will never ask you to 
buy books: it is only a service in case you want it. 


FOURTH: 72 Gravure Pictures 


Printed in the beautiful soft brown finish, laid separately in the 
magazine, printed on heavy paper allready for framing. The pictures 
are almost one-half the size of THE JOURNAL. On the back of each is 


a five-minute, crisp description of the beautiful painting, wonderful 


scenery, or epoch-making incident that is portrayed. 


FIFTH: An Answer to Any Question 


on art, travel, literature, history, nature or architecture you may 
want to know about; each answer by a special authority in his line. 
The Club experts are entirely at your disposal. 


SIXTH: Authoritative Club Programs 


Any program you want for a club, a reading circle, a literary 
afternoon or evening; each made out for you by an expert in his line. 


Here is the First Year’s List of Twelve Subjects and Their Famous Authors 


“The Grand Canyon” By Dwight L. Elmendorf, Lecturer and Traveler 

“The Story of the Danube”. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of 
Government, Harvard University 

“The Holy Land” . 2 oe ew ew ew eee) 6 By Dwight L. Elmendorf 

"Joan of Arc” . . . . . By Ida M. Tarbell, Author 

‘The Ring of the Nibelung” hil Henry T. Finck, Music Critic 

“Chinese Rugs” By John K. Mumford 





“TheGreat Art Galleries of the World” ByJohn C. Van Dyke, Professor 
of the History of Art, Ruigers College 


“American Pioneer Prose Writers” . By Hamilton W. Mabie, Author 
“The Weather” . . By C. F. Talman, United States Weather Bureau 
“Argentine” . . . . . By Frederick Palmer, Author and Journalist 


By William Winter, Author and Critic 
By Prof. John C. Van Dyke 


“Shakespeare’s Country” 
“Leonardo da Vinci” 


How You Can Join the Club Free of All Expense 


You can have all this sent direct to your home by mail, free of all expense, even postage, for one mew yearly subscription (not 
your own) of $1.50 to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ($1.75 in Canada). 

All you need to do is to ask some friend or neighbor to let you have her order for a subscription for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
for one year. Send the money to us with the name and address of the new subscriber. 

Start now sc. as to get the October first reading—“ The Grand Canyon,” by Dwight L. Elmendorf, the eminent lecturer and traveler. 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is conceded to be the greatest wonder of the Far West. Six beautiful full-color pictures will 


accompany the reading. 


Remember, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL subscription must be for someone whose name ts not already on our list (it must not be 
your own); the $1.50 ($1.75 in Canada) must accompany the order, and you must say that you want to become a member of the 
Keeping-Up Club and to receive “The Mentor” and pictures each month. Send the order and the $1.50 ($1.75 in Canada) to 


THE MANAGER OF THE KEEPING-UP CLUB, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SSIBLY ordinary soap would clean 
= the refrigerator and the pantry as well 
! as Ivory Soap. But here the particular 
4 housekeeper aims at something more 
. : than the mere absence of dirt. 





| She desires that these things be really, 
purely clean, in the sense that Ivory Soap 
is clean. That is why Ivory is used for so 
many purposes where, at first thought, 
ordinary soap seems good enough. 


IVORY SOAP 











995% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Hamilton, Canada. 
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Who Can Bell the Cat? 


HE Christian Church is in a curious quandary. The general 

feeling is that the churches are losing their hold on the people. 

Whether or not this is so is not the purpose of this editorial to 
argue. But that this general impression exists none can deny. If it is 
so, why is it? Two causes are given. 

The first cause is held by many to be: that the work of the churches 
is not purely spiritual: that they are not seeing their real duty. And 
what is their real duty? Literally, to go out as Christ taught, say these 
people, into the highways and byways, and enter into the social, 
economic and civic life of the people, and become a factor: to do 
social-service work, in fact, as well as the purely spiritual— philan- 
thropic endeavor, in other words. 

The second cause is held by many to be: that it is exactly be- 
cause the churches have gone into social service that they are losing 
power: that this philanthropic endeavor is not for the churches: that 
this kind of work can be and is being done better by social-service 
agencies than by any church; that the institutional church has been 
tried and is a failure, and that just in proportion as the churches depart 
from their work of spiritual inspiration they depart from their high 
and real estate and will become increasingly ineffective. 

These are the two sides of the question, and they are certainly 
opposed to each other in argument. 

Meanwhile, one fact stands out that both sides concede: the 
churches are losing their hold on the people, and moral, social and 
philanthropic agencies are increasing their hold on public interest 
and attention. 

There is, of course, in every situation where two extremes are 
presented a middle ground where the real solution generally lies: the 
happy medium that is always difficult to find and attain. 


UT who is to bell the cat? 

Many have tried and failed and many will try and fail, for the cat 
in this instance happens to be important and it isn’t easy to bell it 
and be sure that, as the boys say, you are going to get away with it. 

There is at least no harm in trying, and that is what THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL is going to do: to try to bell the cat. It presents in 
its present issue the first of a constructive church series, ‘and in this 
first article it tries to define ‘‘ The Minister’s Job”’: just what it is and 
what it is not; for that fact bears very heavily on the whole subject. 
Then the series will go on, and, in a constructive way only, try to show 
the way to increase the efficiency of the churches of today, large and 
small. And to this work THE JOURNAL has called the best minds of 
the most active and thinking workers in the churches of today— 
laymen for the most part, who see the problem from the point of 
view of the practical men of the world and yet who are in the churches 
and of the churches. 


OW, the question is: Can these men bell the cat? 
At least, they are going to try, and the result will be watched with 
the keenest interest by THE JOURNAL. 


Not Always Wrong! 


HE young are not always wrong. Because we have lived longer 

does not necessarily mean that we know more. Life and its 
lessons should season and mellow us and make us safe guides for the 
young. Butisthisalwaystrue? We are too apt to take it for granted 
that as between a girl of sixteen and a woman of sixty-one the former 
must be wrong in a contention because she is sixteen, and that the 
woman must be right because she is sixty-one. We forget that the 
naturalness of youth to go straight to a point is sometimes more 
unerring than the muddled mental quality that has gone through the 
world with eyes that see not and ears that hear not. Let us be a 
little careful how we accept the truthfulness of generalities. It was 
a witty and wise Frenchman who said: “‘All generalizations are false 
including this one.’’ It is not safe to go on the general theory that 
the young are always wrong, for the old are not always right. 








‘The Man and the Woman 


ERE is a question that has recently come to us in a number 
of forms: 
Isn’t this, really, a fact? That women are forging ahead, in the 
world’s things that really count, faster than are the men? And don’t you think, 
yourself, that it would be better for men if they woke up to the fact that all Life 


is not making money and that the world asks something more of aman than that 
he shall stand as a money-maker? 


No, it is not a fact that “‘women are forging ahead, in the world’s 
things that really count, faster than are the men’”’! 

Jane Addams spoke truthfully when, two months ago, in THE 
JOURNAL, she said that women had become more vocal: they had 
reached expression; they are throwing off their reserve, and we are 
hearing more of what they are doing. And that they are doing more 
is also true: splendidly true. But men are not idle simply because 
they are not talking quite so loudly. Men have become the quiet sex. 
Not because they want to be, or prefer the réle: it issimply an old but 
true adage that two cannot very well talk at the same time. 


HERE never was a time when there were a larger number of 

American men engaged in community, civic, philanthropic and 
social work than there are at present. Slowly but surely has the truth 
come home to thousands of men that they are their brothers’ keepers; 
and they have entered into all kinds of betterment work, in and out 
of business hours, in a way that has been nothing short of amazing, so 
quickly has the change come. As a matter of fact, the standing of a 
man in the world of men has entirely changed within the last few 
years, until today he is beginning to be judged not alone for the appli- 
cation of his capacities to the making of money, but in proportion as he 
applies those abilities to the betterment of his fellowmen. This new 
standard by which he is measured is likewise to become far more 
general in the future, and in the near future as well. It is not enough 
nowadays that a man shall stand preéminent as a money-maker; 
more is expected of him and more must he give. And he is doing it 
willingly and in a prodigal manner. The day of “‘every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost”’ is over: it is a day of each for 
the other and all together. That is the new slogan among men. 


O ARGUMENT is so futile as that which, in any way, lines up 

the sexes either against each other or in comparison. There is no 
possible comparison between the work of the sexes any more than 
between the sexes themselves. The progress of the world depends on 
every man doing his work and every woman doing her work and both 
working together. All the arguments for the feminist movement 
cannot change that one unalterable law. The moment there is intro- 
duced into discussion or work a spirit of sex division, except that laid 
down by natural laws, that moment there is introduced a note that 
invariably leads to inefficiency and defeat. Reai progress is possi- 
ble only where men and women work together. It is futile to talk or 
argue along any other line. 


What We Pay Our Girls 


HIS question has been asked before, and perhaps now is as good 
a time to state the fact as any other, since there seems to be some 
misapprehension on the point: 





Is it not true that in your great JOURNAL building you have the most 
beautiful welfare appointments, rest rooms, superb art features, concerts, etc., 
yet you pay scores of your girls some five, and many six or seven dollars a 
week ? How do you square these two facts ? 


We don’t square them, because of one simple fact: there is not a 
single girl employed in the Curtis Building who receives less than 
eight dollars a week: there is not one among the several thousand girl 
employees who receives five, six or seven dollars a week. You see, my 
friend, it all depends on the facts—not reported, but actual—in the 
case. We think our wage standard does square with our social-welfare 
work, and it is a pleasure to be able to state the fact. 
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fundamental virtues of character. But the Columbus is yet to be born who 
will discover the short cut to character. The hardest lesson that we have to 
learn is that no person nor book can teach us anything. They can help, or 
advise, or direct, or suggest, or show us the way. But whether we travel the 
way shown rests with ourselves. No one has ever added a single virtue to his 
character who hasn’t learned and acquired that virtue by and of himself. 


; 9 ‘‘I Don’T KNOW Why His TABLE MANNERS are so bad! 
SO | I’m after him all the time.” 
xs How many discouraged mothers voice that complaint! 


eet 
After Him 


They think their second sentence opposes the first. As a 
matter of fact, it explains the first. They are quite literally 


All th ‘* after him all the time.”’ 
alsa Why not be 4efore him all the time? When we, occasion- 
Time ally, see little boys and girls, full of spirit and reassuringly 











* naughty, who nevertheless have civilized personal habits, 
we may be sure of one thing: their mothers did not wait for unpleasant 
developments and then try to correct them. The unpleasant developments, 
normally to be expected in any untrained child of whatever home surround- 
ings, have been anticipated and forestalled. The ounce of prevention here is 
worth the pound of cure. In the case of training children, the sure prevention 
takes the form of DO: the undependable cure, the form of DON’T. 





| ‘SHE Is QUEER, YOU KNOW.” Every now and again you 
2) | hear this said of awoman. And when one runs this accusa- 
KE tion to the ground, the ‘‘queerness’” comes from the fact 
Det that the woman is unusual; unusual in that she does not 
Wiles dress as “‘they’’ (whoever ‘‘they”’ are!) do; or she may 
Ww, : prefer to go to asymphony concert than to dance; or she 
' nen may not do what everyone else is doing (and that, in the 
Queer eyes of some, is secha crime!). But, generally speaking, 
= the 





‘‘queer” woman is interesting; not because she _is 
‘“‘queer,’’ because her ‘* queerness’”’ is simply that she is different. She refuses 
to be anyone else than herself. She chooses to dress either as is most becom- 
ing toher or as is most comfortable to her. She doesn’t find out what ‘‘they” 
are doing before she does anything. She has a healthy indifference to what 
‘“they’’ are wearing when she buys a hat or a dress. She is just herself. 
Curious, isn’t it, that one can be “‘queer’’ when one is merely one’s self? But 
The fact remains, however, that the women generally adjudged to 
be ‘‘ queer” add the real true color to the feminine horizon, and it is not going 
too far to say that they are among the women who are worth while! 


it IS SO. 








ee — PERHAPS THE MOST VALUABLE THING in the world to any 
Pay mother is the confidential conversation of her little ones; 
Ke and an appalling mistake is made by any mother who is too 
Pei busy to listen! Better that she make fewer clothes, or give 

A Micienis simpler food, or forego a little of the outside education 
Most than not have time to talk to her children. Our little 
ones are both spirit ad bodies, and to let the little spirit 

Valuable stagnate while we attend to the bodies is poor policy. Let 
Thing us talk a little more freely and intelligently to children, 





remember their little minds are groping just as their little 
hungry stomachs are craving, and give them food for pleasant thought. The 
most intellectual children do not always come from the best schools, but often 
from the homes where the families maintain a certain level of intelligent 
thought, reading and conversation. 





SHE SHOULD—DECIDEDLY SO! It isjust as important for 
a a woman as fora man. Suppose she passes away and does 
SS not leave a will; what may happen? 


oN First: The Court has to appoint someone to take charge 

Should a of her property, and this may be anybody. This person has 

Ww, Mak the right to look into all her most private possessions: 
oman Make 





letters, papers, etc.; say what shall be done with her most 
a Will? precious things: her watch, ring, etc. Would she like that? 

, Second: Such a person—an administrator, he is called— 
has to filea bond. This bond costs money and that money has to come out 
of what a woman leayes: a lawyer must be retained, the estate must be 
advertised, appraisers appointed, an inventory made—all of which costs 
money and comes out of what she leaves. And the necessary red tape 
that the law requires may take a year or two, and the estate is tied up for 
all that time. 

Third: If she isa widow and passes away without a will, leaving children, 
she thereby failed to indicate a guardian for the children, and the court must 
appoint one. She could have wisely selected a guardian who would act as a 
labor of love, but will the court do so? She leaves her children at the mercy 
of anyone that the court chooses to appoint. If the children are under age 
the coraplications become greater. Expenses come in, and they must all come 
out of what she leaves. 

These are only some of the complications that arise when a woman leaves 
no will. They are enough, however, to show her the importance of making a 
will. Nor should she try to make a will herself and save a lawyer's fee. 
Nothing is more shortsighted. Not only should every woman make a will, 
but she should let a lawyer make her will for her. Hundreds of family quar- 
rels could have been avoided had women been more careful about leaving 
wills clearly stating their desires after they had passed away. 















8 
1 A LITTLE GirL CAME HOME ONE DAY in radiant enthu- | WE ARE CERTAINLY MAKING LONG STRIDES forward when 
ry siasm, and fairly cried out: “Oh, Father, there’s a man com- | ff we read such words as these, and they concern us all because 
ps | ing to school next week to teach us concentration ata dollar | they concern our health. And it must be well borne in mind 
yet } an hour! May I take some lessons?’’ And the little girl _ abi that the writer, Sir William Osler, M. D., is unquestionably 
| 1 wondered why the family laughed. Yet thousands are like | ‘The Passing the foremost living American physician and the highest 
At a Dollar the little girl in believing that energy, or integrity, or con- | olf de authority on drugs in the medical world. He says what 
An Hour centration can be taught and learned at so much an hour or Medicin follows in the “Encyclopedia Americana” : 
. —<—— a lesson. Or we buy a book and think it will teach us the . The new school does not feel itself under obligation to 








| Bottle 


give any medicine whatever, while a generation ago not 








only could few physicians have held their practice unless 
they did, but few would have thought it safe or scientific. 

Of course there are still many cases where the patient or the patient’s 
friends must be humored by administering medicine, or alleged medicine, 
where it is not really needed, and indeed often where the buoyancy of mind, 
which is the real curative agent, can be created only by making him wait 
hopefully for the expected action of medicine; and some physicians still 
cannot unlearn their old training. 

But the change is great. The modern treatment of disease relies very 
greatly on the so-called natural methods, diet and exercise, bathing and 
massage; in other words, giving the natural forces the fullest scope by easy 
and thorough nutrition, increased flow of blood, and removal of obstruc- 
tions to the excretory systems or to circulation in the tissues. 

One notable example is typhoid fever. At the outset of the nineteenth 
century it was treated with ‘remedies’ of the extremest violence—bleed- 
ing and blistering, vomiting and purging, antimony and calomel, and other 
heroic remedies. Now the patient is bathed and nursed and carefully 
tended, but rarely given medicine. 

This is the result of the remarkable experiments of the Paris and Vienna 
schools into the action of drugs, which have shaken the stoutest faiths; and 
partly of the constant and reproachful object lesson of homeopathy. No 
regular physician would ever admit that the homeopathic ‘infinitesimals’ 
could do any good as direct curative agents; and yet it was perfectly cer- 
tain that homeopaths lost no more of their patients than others. There was 
but one conclusion to draw, that most drugs had no effect whatever on the 
diseases for which they were administered. 





| A WOMAN SAVES OR INHERITS SOME MONEY, and immedi- 


ately she is sorely puzzled as to how and where to invest it. 
She is timid about making known her possession and she is 
skeptical of advice. She reads alluring advertisements of 


=J| 








laid 
The Sifisk | “stocks” that pay ten per cent and she is tempted. What 
Slane tne } is she todo? Remember these simple points: 
W. 5 | The safest investment for a woman is to put her money 
2h aaa into a savings bank. This will pay her from three to four 
Money per cent. 





The next safest investment is a first—not a second— 
mortgage. That will pay her from four and a half to five per cent. 

The third safest investment is abond. That will pay her from four to six 
per cent. 

All stocks are doubtful because of the possibility of fluctuation. Then, too, 
a stock may stop paying dividends. Again, you cannot always sell stock. It is 
infinitely better to sleep soundly in the possession of an investment that 
pays from three to five per cent, than to lie awake or be restless about an 
investment that may pay you ten per cent, but sometimes fails to pay any 
per cent! 





NO ONE WOULD EVER HAVE THOUGHT of the moving 
picture as an element in the fight against the saloon. But 
| alongside the large corporation, awakened to the realization 
| that alcohol means inefficiency, is the “‘movie’’ as one of the 
| two most powerful factors in bringing about prohibition of 


O 


2, 
a 






The : : 
“Movie” and alcohol. Before the advent of the ‘ movie” a workingman, 

knowing that he would find his wife tired out and cross after 
the Saloon 


a day’s work, his children unkemptand his house in disorder, 
' ———_ preferred the saloon and dropped in fora social hour, meeting 
friends for whom he “‘set up a glass,’’ and the casual visit would mean to him 
an expenditure of from fifteen cents up. Now, with his appetite whetted for 
an evening at the ‘‘ movies,’’ he finds his wife cheerful when he gets home, his 
dinner ready, his children dressed up: all are ready for father to take them to 
the ‘‘ movie.” 

And the expense is exactly the same, with this difference: the man realizes 
that he is better fitted for his job the next day and his home is a more cheerful 
place to come back to at the close of the day. The ‘“‘movie’’ may not be all we 
would like to have it, but it certainly has developed an unexpected strength 
in a direction that no one ever dreamed of. 














~ | WE USED TO HAVE JUST PLAIN GARDEN FENCES of green 
e' planks or white pickets, and nothing else in the world so 
appropriately shut ina clump of old-fashioned rose bushes 
or larkspur or hollyhocks; gardens with brick paths: and, 
under a tree, generally an old apple tree, a baby tumbling 


The Plain 


eile about. Then fashioncamealong, real-estat e“‘developments”’ 

£ appeared, and lo! the fences disappeared and only some 
Fences © shrubs divided the garden from the next place or the side- 
Yesterday walk. It was all right—with great rolling country estates 











and these ‘‘development” sections. But why should the old- 
fashioned cottage have madly followed suit just to be in the fashion? The 
new fashion is not for it: it doesn’t belong. All the sense of being within 
bounds and the feeling of appropriateness are gone. For with an old- 
fashioned cottage belong an old-fashioned garden and an old-fashioned brick 
walk, and that walk must lead toa gate and the gate must have a fence, and 
a real white picket fence too. 

Don’t let us get too fashionable: too modern. Some of the old-fashioned 
ideas are pretty good: they haven’t been improved. It is no improvement to 
let the ground around an old-fashioned cottage go madly wandering where 
it will: every instinct calls to square up the straggling boundary lines and to 
let the old-fashioned lilac or the rose or the hollyhock come peeping over the 
white picket fence and nod to the passer-by. 
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Ma rgaret 
Painted by Arthur J. Gaskin 


BEFORE YOU CAME 


BY JUDD MORTIMER LEWIS 


|S cae you came we thought we knew 
All of life's happiness; 

The clouds were white against the blue, 
The breeze was a caress; 

The violets were dewy-wet 
Beside the cottage door, 

And we walked hand in hand, and let 
The world go by—before. 


Be you came. And then your cry 
Came thin across the morn; 
Faintly it came; and by and by, 
The morning you were born, 
The white-capped nurse drew gently near— 
Ah, but she felt and knew 
All my heart held of love and fear— 
And brought me word of you! 


(fr ! For youl had no thought, 
For you I had no care ! 

For her! Ah, Iwas overwrought, 
*Twixt hoping and despair! 

The nght had dragged a weary length, 
And fearing for her loss 

Had brought me, sapped of human strength, 
Prostrate before the Cross ! 


Fi" bid we two bend above your bed; 
And you are all we know 
Of happiness. Your fuzzy head, 
Your baby cheeks aglow, 
Your hands held up for her caress, 
Your gurglings— more and more 
You bring to us a happiness 
We never dreamed before! 
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THE DAY-TO-DAY STORY 


NUMBER | 


OVEMBER 1—10a.M. Tonight I’m going to make 
my début, and then at last things will begin to hap- 
pen. They can’t be too exciting or come too thick and 

fast to suit me. I’m so tired of waiting! 

This début business is perfectly silly. You aren’t supposed 
to think anything or imagine anything or know anything 
before you’ve come out; and 
all the while you are thinking 
and imagining and knowing 
as hard as you possibly can. 
You aren’t saying or doing; 
that’s all. But a début is 
awfully thrilling. It would 
be a shame to miss it, even if 
all the pretending about it 
ts footless. 

Aunt Blanche is an angel 
to give me such a gorgeous 
coming-out party. Dad 
couldn’t have afforded a 
grand splurge, and if you 
have to break out of the shell 
before people I believe in 
doing it with a crash. 

My frock’sa dream—white 
tulle—and so simple that it 
cost a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars! That’s some simplicity 
for a girl who’s always been 
simple on the three-dollar-a- 
day-seamstress-in-the-house 
plan. All the same, when 
I’m once really out I’m not 
going to stick to white 
tulle. I’m sick to death of 
being girlish—I’d lots rather be smart. 


Of course, I have 
wheedled mother and Miss Watkins into letting me have 
some things that they didn’t think I ought to have; but 
I’ve been dreadfully flapperish all the same, and now I’m 


going to strike right out and pick up some style. What's 
the use of being simple outside when you aren’t a bit simple 
inside? 

Aunt Blanche says girlishness gets across better than 
smartness, and of course she did get across. Uncle James 
was worth three millions and he died and left her every cent 
of it. But then, that was partly luck; and things have 
changed a lot even since she was married, and it’s more fun 
to be smart than to be girlish. 


HAT’S what I want—fun, fun, fun! I’m going to have 

every blessed bit of it I can get, and I’m going to have it 
just as fast as possible, before anything can happen to spoil 
things. By and by I'll be old and stodgy and tired, and then 
I'll have to be contented instead of being thrilled; but now 
I’m young and pretty, and dad can afford to let me have a 
good time even if he isn’t rich, and I’m going to gather in 
a few thrills, no matter what comes afterward. 

Some women do manage to keep up the excitement too. 
Maybe I can. There was Cleopatra—and Récamier—and 
Ninon de Lenclos—only dad took the book away from me 
before I found out how she finished up. Of course, I’m not 
in their class; I realize that. I’ve got good eyes and nice 
hair, but I’m not the sirenish kind; I don’t suppose I could 
be like Bernhardt either. 

But there’s Mrs. Pierson. She isn’t any Cleopatra, and 
she isn’t any Bernhardt. She’s awfully old—a year older 
than Aunt Blanche, and Aunt Blanche is forty—and she’s 
positively plain, too, though she’s got heaps of style; but 
she’s having splendid exciting times right along—fancy 
dancing and aéroplaning and poloing and breaking up other 
people’s love affairs and going into business and giving 
society circuses and goodness knows what all! 

Nobody thinks she’s very good; but everybody thinks 
she’s frightfully amusing, and they don’t seem to mind about 
the things she doesn’t wear for her dances or about the love 
affairs. That is, nobody minds except grandma; I heard her 
telling mother what she thought about Mrs. Pierson one day, 
and it sounded like something out of the Old Testament. 
She nearly had a fit when she found I'd been sitting in 
the bay window listening to what she said. 

Now, why should she care? 





Nobody says a word against my reading the yellow maga- 
zines and newspapers; and the people we know are always 
getting mixed up in scandals; and as for the smart set that 
Aunt Blanche is so crazy about breaking into— well, Marjorie 
Wellover’s mother has a maid that used to work in one of the 
way-up families, and the things she tells Marjorie about the 
smart set—I wouldn’t put them even into a 
diary like this, that locks. 

Maybe it would be lovely for girls not to 
know anything at all about horrid things, but 
they do, and that’s all there is to it; so why 
pretend they don't? 

I’m not beginning this diary properly at all. 
It won’t last a month, if I write as much as 
this every time; but I won’t have time to do 
it after tonight, so that’s all right. The only 
reason I have time now is that I’m staying in 
bed so that I'll be “fresh” for tonight! Perfect 
piffle! I’m always too fresh, but Aunt Blanche 
and mother laid down the law, so I had to 
give in. 

Mother came up once and caught me doing 

an Irene Castle-Isadora Duncan combination 
polka before the cheval glass in my “‘nightie”’ 
and bare feet, and she made such a fuss that 
I promised I wouldn’t budge out of bed again; 
so here I am and I’ve got to do something. 
That’s why I began my diary, and now that 
I’ve started I think it’s going to be rather jolly 
to write whatever I please and lock it up. 
\ RS. BENSON is coming to do my nails in 
1 a little while. I’ve never had them done 
before, and I’m crazy to have them awfully 
pink and shiny; but I know Aunt Blanche 
won’t stand for that. She says it’s vulgar. Funny, what’s 
vulgar and what isn’t vulgar. I wonder what the Queen of 
the Fiji Islands calls vulgar. It would be frightfully inter- 
esting to know. Sometime I’m going to travel a lot—after 
things get dull here. 

I’m going to have my hair done, too—not waved, but the 
very last thing in innocent girlishness. Henri’s coming to 
do it. He’s the swellest in town now—and 
a lot he knows about innocent girlishness ! 


114.m. Benson has just gone. I don’t 
think my nails are very splendid, but she 
told me what to get to make them wonder- 
ful, and she says it’s awfully old-fashioned 
to keep débutantes girlish. Most of the 
débutantes she manicures have facial mas- 
sage and things like that too. She says 
that Eleanor Barclay, who’s been such a 
howling success, simply doesn’t care what 
she pays for face creams and lotions. 


11.30 A. mM. Things interrupt so. I’ve 
just had a note from Tommy Wenzell, 
wanting me tosave dances for him tonight. 
The nerve of him! . 


6 p.M. Henri came and did my hair— 
low and parted and meek as Moses; but 
when mother was out of the room he said 
I’d be awfully chic with it skinned back 
smooth and done high. Maybe when 
Aunt Blanche takes her eagle eye off me for 
a minute I can try it that way. Mother’s so good-natured 
I can easily coax her into letting me do most anything. 


8 p.m. I’m all dressed and I’m to sit here and be “quiet ”’ 
until they send for me. ‘‘Quiet’’! I’m just about as quiet 
as a boiler factory. Grown-up people are too foolish. Oh, 
but I love, love, love being excited, and I’ve been terribly 
excited all afternoon. Flowers have been coming in perfect 
truckloads. Everybody has sent them—my friends, mother’s 
friends, Aunt Blanche’s friends, father’s friends—and Tommy 
Wenzell. Tommy’s hideously young. I didn’t realize it 
until today. 





Diary 


OF A MODERN GIRI 


- THE HOUR OF HER DEBUT 


I look lovely. Really 1 do. I’m surprised at myscif, 
Everybody came up and looked at me. Dad blew his nose 
hard and said: ‘Well, puddin’,” and mother squeezed me 
very carefully and told me not to muss my frock; and Aunt 
Blanche said my bodice might have been just a trifle lower; 
and Bella, our old colored cook, said: ‘‘Lawd hab mercy on 
yuh, chile!’’ I guess Bella’s remark had the most to it. 

Afterward I went down to grandma’s room to show myself 
to her. I do adore grandma; she’s such a darling, senti- 
mental old cherub. She kissed me, hoped I’d be as good as I 
was pretty, and quoted old-fashioned poetry about “standing 
with reluctant feet, where the brook and river meet.”’ 

“Reluctant’’; I should worry! If she only knew how my 
two feet are simply prancing to begin fox-trotting along that 
river bank! 


8:30 p. mM. Three newspaper reporters have been here to 
get my photograph. Clever Aunt Blanche! I can hardly 
wait to see the papers. 

NOVEMBER 2. I’m out! Crash! 
place! 

It was simply foo wonderful. Everybody made a tre- 
mendous fuss over me. Being 7¢ is the loveliest thing in the 
world, and I don’t see how I can ever stand just being 
‘‘among those present’’ again. Maybe I won't have to. 
There must be ways of being zt most of the time. I'll find 
out what they are. 

Of course, I had to stand with father and mother and meet 
swarms of people I’d never seen before; but it was rather 
fun—especially the men. Men never had noticed me before; 
but the dear things actually seem able to sit up and take 
notice when a thing’s called to their attention—even the 
quiet old ones. 

One nice old soul gave me a turn, as-grandma would say. 
He told me I was the image of what mother was at my age, 
and I felt as though he’d poured a bucket of icewater over 
me. There stood mother, looking a perfect dear in her new 
lavender faille, but such a plump, elderly, placid dear; just 
the kind for a mother, but—well, I simply can’t believe life 
is going todo that to me. I don’t want to settle down—not 
ever. Iwon’t! I’m going to keepslim and excited, even if I do 
marry and get sort of fed up 
on my husband and children 
and things. But, just for fear 
I should settle down some 
day in spite of myself, I’m 
going to crowd as much as I 
can into my youth. I’m all 
for the poetry about gather- 
ing rosebuds while ye may, 
because they’re likely to get 
frostbitten the minute your 
back’s turned. 


Eggshells all over the 


NE thing’s sure: I shan’t 

hurry about getting mar- 
ried, and I shan’t even get 
engaged in my first season. 
It isn’t as if I were a homely 
girl and wouldn’t dare take 
chances. Aunt Blanche says 
you have as much fun after 
you’re married as you do 
before, but I don’t believe it. 
Of course I’m going to marry 
well, and my husband will be 
able to hire most of the settle-y things done for me; but I'll 
have to have my own babies, and I want four. It isn’t 
smart to have more than two, at the outside, but I do think 
they’re terribly cunning, and then if I ever should give up 
and settle down they’d be such a comfort. 

It’s a mighty good thing this diary locks. Mother would 
be horribly shocked if she knew I was counting my chickens 
the day after I was hatched; but I can’t see why a girl 
shouldn’t think about having babies. If she isn’t a perfect 
idiot she knows it was planned at the beginning of the world 
that she should have them, and she might as well get used to 
the idea. Why, I can remember planning about my babies 

when I was playing with dolls, and when 





pretend girls can go about being deaf, dumb, 
blind and imbecile. What’s the use of pre- 
tending? Mother wouldn’t let me go to those 
Brieux plays, but of course I heard all about 
them and I’ve been to see stacks of other 
plays that were about as bad, only she didn’t 
happen to know what they were, of course. 
And once in a while dad forbids my reading 
a book; but Shakspere was simply crammed 
down my throat, and I am quite sure that 
he didn’t leave Robert Chambers anything 
to tell me. 





It’s silly to — 


OUT OF THE WAR 


H*S sprung a great story entitled “The Three Things”"—a 
story that goes to the heart of the world-swaying con- 
flict as it affected one man in the trenches. Without excep- 
tion it is the greatest story the war has produced, and it will 
appear in the November JourNAL. 


a I was twelve I’d positively made up my 
mind to have twins and call them Lancelot 
and Guinevere. Once upon a time some- 
: body’d given me a child’s book about tlie 
“Round Table,” and I was simply cra 
about Lancelot; but I hadn’t a bit of use 
for Arthur. It’s sort of pathetic that good 
heroes are always so much less interesting 
than bad ones are. I wonder why they are. 
Grandma says grandpa was a saint on earth. 
Poor grandma! 
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CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL 
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Her Golden Hours 


NUMBER 1: THE HOUR OF HER DEBUT 


PAINTED BY LESTER RALPH 


The First of Six Pictures Illustrating “Her Golden Hours” as Described 
in “Her Diary” The Next Picture Will Appear in the November Journal 
(Page 11) 

















THE PARTING OF ELIJAH AND ELISHA 


Il KINGS — CHAPTER 2 
BEING THE FOURTH OFA SERIES OF OLD TESTAMENT 
PICTURES PAINTED BY W.L.TAYLOR 


NoTE—As it was necessary to print another color picture on the back of this page we have 
had printed a number of extra copies of this picture. If you want one send four cents in 
stamps to the Art Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


(Page 12) 
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Can be More 


‘Told in a Series of Constructive Articles by Practical Writers 







In any discussion of churches or of church work the actual position and the work of the minister 
must first be clarified. Hence, as the first article in the series of “ The King’s Business,” 
presented a clear-cut, straightforward answer to the question: 
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Ee O FAR as spiritual service can 
rs have boundaries they are clearly 
Ey set for the minister by the activi- 
as ties of the church committed to his 


care. There is an inexorable necessity 
about this limitation, far stronger than 
formal logic or ordination vows. If 
the clergyman does not lead the lodge 
of his community another will doubt- 
less do so; if he fails to become a 
dominating factor in local politics 
someone else will surely make good the 
omission; if he exerts no influence 
upon literature belles-lettres will not 
become one of the lost arts; if he does 
not develop into an educationalist 
pedagogy will not perish as a science. 
But if for any reason his prophetic 
office is not filled, if his prez aching is 
lusterless and pow erless, if his spiritual 
leadership falls into abeyance, if in his 
personal contact with men and women 
he ceases to be a source of spiritual 
and ethical energy, then no one will 
take his place, and his church will be 
as sterile as salted land. 

Demoralized communities are the 
consequence of devitalized churches, 
and devitalized churches are the prod- 
ucts of deflected ministries. 

To confine the function of the minis- 
try in such a manner is not really to 
narrow it, except as all concentration 
involves narrowness. The close-choked 
barrel of a modern rifle makes for a 
greater effectiveness than the bell 
mouth of the old blunderbuss. There 
may be instances in which clergymen 
have acquired power beyond the 
bounds of their ordained vocation, but 
these are the exceptions and may mis- 
lead if adopted as models. Charles 
Kingsley and Henry van Dyke in liter- 
ature, Henry Ward Beecher and C. 
Silvester Horne in public life, Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll and Dr. 
John Macdonald in journalism, with 
a score of college presidents, would have been quite as 
effective in their adopted spheres had they never held the 
pastoral office. The work in which they have won distinc- 
tion was not an essential part of their initial calling, but an 
avocation for which they had a natural aptitude. In no 
instance did it enhance their value to the church as a 
spiritual institution or organism. 
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LTHOUGH the average minister has been trained for a 
definite service within the church, it is true that the train- 
ing has not been of the best kind for the task. He must essay 
his first pastorate with an equipment of Greek that he may use 
by the sweat of his brow, with just enough Hebrew to convince 
him that it is of no practical use, with a vague panorama of 
= \ilosophy from Plato to Bergson, with a theory of the Bible 
that looks like an army corps of interrogation points passing 
by on dress parade, and with a nightmare of ecclesiastical 
history from which the scrimmz ge of Arianism, Sabellianism, 
Traducianism and many other isms has driven out all the 
heroism and squeezed out all the glory. 


le may have flirted with psychology throughout a few 
lectures, dallied with pedagogy during one semester, come 
Within hailing distance of Sunday- -school methods once or 
twice during his three years’ course, and he may have heard 
oi the solemn opportunities and responsibilities of the 
stry to the sick and the sorrowing from the address 
ol an experienced pastor; but on the whole the training 
( e theological seminary was not a spec ialization in 
alities, but a gener% lization in theories 

id the course of study is usually the same whether 
{ tudent is destined for the foreign mission field, the 
scattered rural parish, the city slum or the affluent 
s rban church, That there are so few total failures in 
the ministry is the clearest possible proof of the reality 
of Providence. 


| \LUST be assumed that by some principle of natural 

supernatural selection ministers discover the sphere 
o! work for w hich they are fitted and in spite of the lack 
ol initial training to which they were compelled to sub- 
mii. Sooner or later they find themselves confronted 
Wiha situation rather than a theory; they have thrust 
upon them the responsibility of teac ching, guiding, lead- 
Ins, molding, comforting and inspiring a heterogeneous 
body of men, women and children grouped under the 


the Rev vere 





Corporate name of a church. 
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If the church is in a village or a small town the minister 
finds it organized up to capacity. The smaller the church the 
greater the ratio of members who have assigned duties. It 
is only in the larger city churches that the problem exists of 
finding suitable tasks and opportunities for the individual 
members. Many a metropolitan organization reports ten 
per cent. of its members doing ninety per cent. of the work. 
Probably every large congregation has scores of unused out- 
lets for its latent energies. 

The fault lies, not in an absence of need but in the lack 
of direction. Nearly all men and the majority of women are 
naturally timid of assuming or exercising any religious func- 
tion. For many centuries the activities of religion have been 
confined to the professional class, to the clerics. Stress has 
been laid upon the church and the conception of the King- 
dom of God has fallen into the background. Jesus spoke 
almost never of the church, but almost always of the 
Kingdom of God. 

It was probably St. Francis of Assisi who first understood 
that to realize the full meaning of the Kingdom on earth the 
laity would have to be employed, and so founded his Third 
Order. Wyclif followed with his Lollard exhorters, and John 
Wesley took up the idea in his employment of local or 
unordained preachers. 


UT only a few laymen can preach, and general assignment 

of service must be more in line with their native ability. 

How can such work be organized? Not by the minister 
His mornings must be devoted to study and the composition 
of his sermons and addresses; his afternoons to pastoral 
calling, funerals, and conferences with those who need his 
pence his evenings to the various meetings, ir his own 
church and elsewhere, that demand his presence. Probably 
every possible expedient has been tried in order to meet this 

situation. 

The experiment that has most widely failed has been the 
assistant pastor. He is either too young and inexperienced 
or too old and inflexible. If he has any initiative and ability 
he will prefer a smaller church of his own, in which he is the 
dominating factor, to the position of a subordinate in a 
situation where he is tolerated as a stop-gap. He is usually 
an inferior preacher and is not welcome in the pulpit; if 
sick calls are to be made, funerals conducted, marriages 
performed, the people insist upon the pastor, if he is within 
reach, and resent being put off with a substitute. 

The larger churches are being driven to the creation of 
an entirely different system: the employment of a business 
manager. He will bear the same relationship to the church 
as the superintendent of a plant bears to the conduct of a 
modern business, and his relationship to the minister will be 
similar to that of the superintendent to the president of 
the commercial corporation. He will absorb the ideas of the 
minister, understand his conception of the mission of the 
church, sort and arrange and employ the material that is 
usable, introduce efficiency methods in the finance, the 
working units and the raw material of the congregation, 
attend to all publicity matters, investigate the needs and 
possibilities of the parish, eliminate ov erlapping and mini- 
mize all causes of friction. 


OW, such men can be found. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is able to discover them, and there are very 
many Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries who 
feel that as middle life approaches they should find an occu- 
pation where youth will not be at a premium. And there are 
many business men in whom the natural aptitude and liking 
for religious work are so strongly marked that they would 
welcome such an opening. If men of the type. needed are not 
immediately available they must be trained, just as men are 
quickly dev ‘eloped for the new industries that are constantly 
arising in the business world. 
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Every parish of any size now has a 
woman worker whose duties lie among 
the children, employed girls and 
women of the neighborhood. Such 
work is indispensable and must be 
continued, but its direction would fall 
to the business manager. So also 
would the upkeep of the church prop- 
erty, the assignment of sittings, the 
oversight of the boys’ work, the rela- 
tionship of the missions or settlements 
to the church proper, the arrangement 
of meetings, the supplying of litera- 
ture to the _congregation concerning 
the objects in which the church is or 
should be interested, the careful in- 
vestigation of new possibilities of con- 
structive or remedial work in the 
neighborhood, and the delicate task of 
fitting new members or attendants 
into the department of church life or 
activity in which they can be most 
profitably employed. 

This arrangement would not sup- 
plant the minister; it would rather 
release him from the performance of 
exacting and nerve-consuming details 
for the vital work that he alone can 
perform. Men and women of modern 
life, even the very best of those en- 
rolled in the churches, are painfully 
conscious of the toll that daily life 
takes of their spiritual reserves. The 
demands of business and society and 
the duties of the civic environment are 
so exacting and exciting that spiritual 
as well as physical energy is depleted. 

There is no lack of ideals today; peo- 
ple see clearly enough, but their vision 
far exceeds their capacity. What they 
need, and what they know they need, 
more than anything else, is a perpetual 
revivifying of hope, faith, love and 
courage. Unless the minister can bring 
his people into direct intercourse with 
the Source of these spiritual forces the 
church will fall under the weight of its 
own machinery, and the more perfectly it is organized the 
more complete will be the crash. To keep a stream of inspi- 

ration flowing into the minds and hearts of his people is the 
chief function of the minister. 


HERE is a constant temptation for the minister to take 
an active part in politics. In saying that ministers should 
resist the temptation, it is not implied that they should dis- 
franchise themselves. Many of them have the political tem- 
perament to a marked degree; the history of Convocations, 
Conferences, General Assemblies and Presbyteries amply 
proves this. But for politics as an instrument of civic gov- 
ernment very few have the necessary knowledge. Anyone 
who knows the spasmodic irruption of clergymen into local 
political situations is convinced that they should keep out. 
About a month before an election the Monday Morning 
Ministers’ Meeting gets worked up about the corruption of 
party methods, or the undesirability of some of the candi- 
dates, or the use of liquor money in the campaign. Resolu- 
tions are passed, committees appointed, sermons preached 
and a flash-in-the-pan reform movement is inaugurated. It 
is not only futile, but positively harmful. Political honor 
and clerical intelligence are put into the stocks side by side 
and rotten-egged by all the civic hoodlums. 
Before the Ministers’ Meeting awoke from the balsam 





ee oy drowse of its long vacation the election was over—all 
C3) <e PCy except counting the votes. The politicians in the 
EN Vas) county, city, ward and district had been on their jobs 
if }) See EOL RTE Te ey MTT a ‘a ever since the previous election and had insured their 
| |i cae ocak u ae see teal - 1 seh Sa , ot success when making up the poll list, issuing the tax 
a any years. <1¢ has also had unusual experiences at receipts, registering the voters, selecting the election 
a Christian lay worker, having just completed a year's boards or judges of elections, and in various subterranean 
| work in secular journalism. He combines, therefore, and back-of-the-barroom bipartisan deals and alliances. 
I | the peculiar qualifications of being able to see the work And it is more than probable that some of the conscious 
|| of the minister from the pastor’s point of view and also ibe) or semiconscious agents in fixing the election were highly 
SA of looking at the pastor’s work from the layman's NA respectable members or officers of the churches over 
(| standpoint. At the time of writing this he confronted, AX which the fulminating and fumigating ministers preside. 
i at the outset of a new city ministry of his own, the i 
| |] question of this article for himself as well as for its | |i OLITICS can be cleansed only from the inside of 
| | presentation here. The Editors feel, therefore, that iil the political party. Men who exert any influence in 
|| Doctor Odell’s answer to the question here presented iil elections must play the game three hundred and sixty- 
|| _ has peculiar significance and weight. | i five days in the year. A hundred circumstances make 
li —Tue Epitors oF THE Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL. ||| |! it impossible for the minister to be a direct factor in the 
ey Noy results, but this does not render him a political nonentity. 
OS = ke He can understand enough of the w orking methods to 
= know how to apply the great determinative principles; 
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he can inspire the sluggish citizens of his congregation to a 
performance of their civic duties; he can fire the men of his 
church with sucha passion for righteousness in public life that 
they will serve on their party committees and become candi- 
dates for office; he can luster registering and voting with a 
sacramental significance. What he cannot do himself by 
direct action, he can cause a hundred or five hundred of his 
parishioners to do as an integral part of their Christian lives 

There are certain spheres of influence in which a minister 
is at a discount because of his professional standing. But he 
is not thereby shut out from a part in the development of 
modern society. Jesus did not legislate by specific acts, 
regulations and by-laws, but by the proclamation of de- 
terminative principles. Those principles are as applicable 
today as they were sixty generations ago. 


ik IS the minister’s privilege to show the relevance of those 

principles to modern life; to bring them to bear upon such 
problems as Iccal option, factory regulation, child labor, work- 
men’s compensation, capital and yen trade competition, 
penology and a hundred kindred themes. If he can lay the 
divine compulsions of such principles upon the men who fall 
within his pastoral domain he will have become a social, civic 
and political power of the first order without jeopardizing his 
influence by plunging into a game for w hich he has had no 
training and to which he cannot give adequate time without 
sacrificing his own unique responsibilities and privileges. 

If the Christianization of the world were left exclusiv ely 
to efforts of the clergy the millennium would be farther 
away than the end of the rainbow. For the Kingdom of God 
on earth is advanced by slow impregnation rather than by 
sudden impact. And it implies much more than the formal 
assent of selected or elected individuals to a creed or their 
enfoldment within a communion; it means the permeation 





and elevation of all the occupations. organizations, societies, 
habits, customs and ideals of mankind. Such an end can be 
brought about only by the creation of moving centers of 
influence. 


HE minister's chief opportunity, therefore, lies in filling 
his lay units—men, women and children —with the ideals 
and enthusiasms of righteousness, that they may carry the 
Gospel Incarnate into every engagement and relationship 
of every day. This is the primary prophetic function. A 
prophet is not necessarily a fore-teller, but he is inevitably 
a forth-teller; he isa middleman, a mediator, an interpreter 
he is essentially a man who feels, knows and realizes the 
vital presence of God and Divine things and translates them 
into the terms of modern life for the benefit of others. If his 
interpretation is both dynamical and relevant his ministry 
will spread in ever-widening concentric circles, through the 
men and women who first felt its spell, until it reaches out 
into every phase of the life of the community. Phillips 
Brooks is still dominating the spiritual and ethical thought 
and activity of New England through the laymen who saw 
the religious realities of daily life through his eyes. 

Thus the tasks of the Sunday-school teachers, the efforts 
of the settlement workers, the essays of the individual 
philanthropists, the constructive ideals of the politicians, the 
standards of both capitalists and laborers, the ethics of pro- 
fessional men and the drudgeries of such as are bound to the 
common, mundane routine will be an articulation of the 
minister's insight and inspiration. And what more can a 
minister ask than to translate his own spiritual life into the 
multiform activities of others, as his Lord and Master did ? 

Few clergymen understand the mood and the need of the 
congregation that faces them in a Sunday service of wor- 
ship. How can they? Their lives are more or less cloistered ; 


they must have the large and long spaces of quietude anq 
meditation or their minds and hearts will never mature the 
message the people need. When they come into the presence 
of the assembled worshipers they are confronted by mx 


an 

women who are fretted, confused, bruised and exhaust e “ 
the terrible welter of social and commercial competition, ~ 

Such people ask for no quibbling, hair-splitting, theolc vical 
disquisition; they care nothing for a rehash of what «very 
newspaper of the week has discussed—politics, economics 
civics; they are not seeking the refinements of lite: ture: 
every strained nerve and every drained vein, every starved 
instinct and every thwarted intuition is crying out for life 
for energy, for uplift, for comfort, for sympathy. 

It is as if every individual in the pews were turning toward 
the pulpit and saying wistfully: ‘As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O (od. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God’’; or, to put it 
into the cry of St. Augustine: “Our hearts were Mace for 


Thee, O God, and cannot be at rest until they rest in ‘T!\ce,” 


OW, if the clergyman can flood the souls of menand \ 


men 

with the life of God all the problems of the church wil] be 
mere minor affairs, just questions of methods and mech nics 
of application. The standard of the minister today is to keep 
his people in touch with the Source of spiritual energy and 


thus make the spasmodic, forlorn-hope revivalistic campaign 


superfluous. When men and women are athrob with [Divine 
motives they will quickly find effective modes of expression, 
and the church will serve the community in many forins of 
constructive, social, civic and ameliorative service. 

It is the deliberate opinion of those who have studic« the 
church most carefully, from both the inside and the ouiside, 
that its problem is qualitative rather than quantitative, an 


organic question rather than a question of organizatio 
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. N MANY a home there is 
asked the question: ‘Shall 
if ay our boy become a minis- 
= FS) ter?’’—and the answer is not 

wae | . - ° 
always easily found. Ofcourse, 
it depends upon the boy. If his 
mind is plainly set some other way, if his ability is mechani- 
cal or commercial rather than ministerial, that fact may be 


accepted as a providential indication. There is plenty of 
aaa for good engineers, good merchants and good manu- 
facturers, not to mention doctors and lawyers, and to spoil 
any of them to make a poor minister is a bad job, Even 
when the boy is of a serious mind, the matter is not thus 
decided. 

He ought to have a good, stout body, with steady nerves. 
For the work of the ministry, like all other intimate dealing 
with human beings, cannot be effectively done by men who 
are habitually tired. The parson who is not very well may 
be of benefit to his people, but in that case he must have 
other qualities which counterbalance this serious defect. He 
is to be a minister of strength, of consolation, of courage, of 
the health of the soul; and he ought himself to be a proof of 
the value of his prescriptions. 

A pale lad, of studious habits, with a sensitive conscience 
and a narrow chest, who does not get on well with the rude 
boys of the neighborhood, ought to seek employment out- 
doors; he needs exercise. He may be able to qualify himself 
for the ministry in the course of time, but before he thinks of 
putting on a coat of black he ought to put on a coat of tan. 
Black and tan are the true colors of the clergy. 

Moreover, the boy who is born to be a parson will have 
some ability of expression, so as to be able to preach; some 
executive gifts, so as to be fitted to administer an organiza- 
tion; some initiative, in order to be a leader in the com- 
munity; and a good deal of the faculty of friendship, liking 
the people and being liked by them. For in the ministry 
much depends upon pe Rbonaiity. The minister is himself his 
most convincing sermon. Goodness is not enough. It is an 
excellent qu lity in parsons, as in other people, but by itse lf 
it does not sufficiently meet the conditions of the parson’s 
calling. 


UPPOSING, now, that the boy is of stuff out of which an 
efficient minister may be made, his choice of a profession 
will depend much upon the rest of the family. Wherever the 
domestic ideals of success are mainly social or financial, the 
brightest boy, unless he reacts from them, is not likely to 
consider a profession in which the essential purpose is not to 
get, but to give. Whoever is intent upon his own pleasure or 
his own profit is as out of place 
in the ministry as a peacock in 


and lan 
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If he does incline that way, and the question arises for 
disc ussion in the family councils, what are the arguments ? 
The main difficulty is as to the preservation of his independ- 
ence, financial and intellectual. 

Will he be financially independent? Perhaps not. The 
ministry is ill-paid, like all the other altruistic occupations. 
[ts rewards are not such as may be put to one’s credit at the 
bank. They are better than that. After all, the value of 
money is in its power to purchase happiness. And, so far as 
my observation goes, the minister is happier than the 
millionaire. 

Then the parson’s salary is discreditably diminished by 
the demand of the community for more churches than it can 
decently support. Thereby not only his income, but his 
opportunity, is affected. So far 1s there i isany serious dec rease 
in applicants for ordination, this, in my judgment, is a 
principal reason for it. . 


ANY a man who would cheerfully live on a small wage 

for the sake of the Christian religion is not disposed to 
undergo that hardship for the sake of an ecclesiastical or 
ritual or even doctrinal preference in which he has no special 
interest. But this isa detail in the large problem of Christian 
unity, for Christian efficiency, in the solution of which we 
need the assistance of the brightest boy. 

Will he be intellectually independent? Will he be free to 
think and speak? Must he not climb down from the breezy 
heights of the Open Questions whose air he breathes at 
college into the narrow valleys of the Firm Convictions? 
Perhaps so. 

It depends, I suppose, upon the kind of church whose min- 
istry he undertakes. There may be churches whose service 
is a bondage of the mind. Personally, I do not know any 
such; and I suspect that those which might be so described 
are steadily decreasing. I hope so. 

So far as my experience and observation go, the liberty of 
prophesying, as it used to be called—the right of honest 
speech—is as wide in the church as in the state. 

As for the Open Questions and the Firm Convictions, one 
soon finds that the substantial harvests grow at the foot of 
the hills. The breezy heights afford a splendid vision and the 
footpaths which approach them must be kept open, but the 
fertile farms are in the valleys. 

One point in favor of the choice of the ministry is that it 
ig a profession of service. There is a dignity and nobility 
about it on that account. He who undertakes it concerns 
himself with the common welfare, with the betterment of 
the community. It is indeed the proper part of every man to 
engage in the advancement of social progress, but many men 
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have to do this after their ordinary working hours. During 
most of the day they are simply earning their living. The 
parson is earning his living and saving the people at the same 
time. His business is everybody’s business. 

Another point in favor of the ministry is that it offers a 
natural opportunity for leadership. The minister is expected 
to lead in the thought of the community. He is given a clear 
day and a convenient place, and people come to hear him. 
They expect him to interpret life, and they know and he 
knows that life still needs a great deal of interpretation. 

The fundamental assertions of the being of God, of the 
person of Christ, of the forgiveness of sins, of the world to 
come, must be restated for every new generation. The 
ancient and everlasting questions must be answered again. 
Out of confusion must be brought simplicity. And all this 
must be done in new ways, taking new truths and new con- 
ditions into account. 

The man who likes to study finds in the ministry both an 
opportunity and an inspiration, because here he studies for 
the immediate, practical purpose of public instruction. 

Also, the minister is expected to be a leader in the life of 
the people. He is concerned with everything which has to do 
with character. He perceives that the surroundings of life 
are great determining forces. He is interested in the houses, 
and in the shops and mills, in the abolition of the saloon, and 
in the provision of the playground, and in the matters of rent 
and wages. Hetriesto understand thetimes. His main busi- 
ness as a preacher is not so much with the details as with the 
everlasting and universal principles which underlie the con- 
temporary social conditions, but he endeavors to make these 
principles so plain that the men and women of his congrega- 
tion shall go out and bring them into action. 

The ministry is the right place for the man who is filled 
with social enthusiasm, who is intent upon public righteous- 
ness, who has the zeal of the reformer and desires to be a 
savior of society. 


S 


THIRD point in favor of the ministry is that the minister 

deals with the real man. His business is with the souls 
of men, with their temptations, with their griefs and sorrows, 
with their ideals. He is concerned not so much with what 
people have as with what people are. And because all of our 
political and material prosperity depends at last on what we 
are, he is next to the heart of our civilization. 

Everything i in the whole range of betterment comes back 
to the minister’s dealing with the soul. In this sense he is 
the most important man in the community. He has in his 
possession truth regarding God and man which will give 
consolation to the afflicted, comfort to the sorrowful, courage 
to the dishearte ned, directiot to 
the perplexed, strength to the 





a poultry yard. 

On the other hand, in a family 
which is seriously interested in 
the common life, where the 
father is active in the Munici- 
pal League or in the Village 
Improvement Society, and the 
mother is going about doing 
good in the neighborhood, and 
the talk at the table takes for 
granted that all proper persons 
are engaged in some sort of en- 
deavor to improve the planet, 
and church on Sunday is 
customary and natural as busi- 
ness or education on Monday— 
in such a family an alert lad 
may well find the ministry a 
congenial occupation. 


as 





SHOULD THERE BE A NEW MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


FOR MINISTERS’ WIVES? 


N ASTONISHING question, astonishingly answered with eight 
new marriage ceremony promises for ministers’ wives. 
woman who knows has daringly written an article on what a church 
has the right to ask of its minister’s wife that promises to be the most 
talked of article in church circles this winter. 
next —the November —JourNat. 


It will appear in the 


tempted. As for the difficulties, 
there they are—very formid- 
able, I hope, to all idle and timid 
youths; but strong, convincing 
Inv itations, I am sure, to those 
who have a mind to work h: rd, 
to encounter pressing problems, 
to clear away old confusions, to 
bring about a better uncler- 
standing between honest people 
of contending opinions, and to 
help those who are in various 
kinds of need. 
Such men entering the 1.in- 
istry at the present time will 
have opportunity for much sell- 
sacrifice, and occupation for all 
their energies. They willbe able 
J} to make their lives worth while. 
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> SAW her first when he was sixteen. 
‘ioe from school at Christmas vacation. 
short of the city the train paused at a little stone 
station before which swayed and eddied half a hundred girls. 
Brook Warner, looking down from his car window with lofty 
superiority, told himself that it was just like a pack of silly 


He was coming 


An hour 


girls! \nd then he saw Her. 

She was standing apart, a small black suitcase at her 
feet —even at the distance he could read the “U. V.” in tiny 
gilt letters—a_very straight, very slender girl of about 
fourtcen in a plain black dress and hat. She had a delicate, 
oval face, pallid with a creamy pallor that held no suggestion 
of ill health. From under her hat of black crépe her hair, 
yellow- brown, was drawn straight away from her forehead 
and hung to her waist in two thick braids. Her eyes were 
far apart and viewed the world levelly, unfalteringly. As the 
train started she waved a small, black- glov ed hand toa depart- 
ing frie nd, and her eyes sparkled like two blue stars. The 
simile is Brook’s ,and was evolved later after the little station 
and the little girl j in the black gown had been left behind. 

The next time was at New Haven, when he went over to 
attend Brother Joe’s Class Day. He was hanging from a 
window in Joe’s room and almost fell out as he recognized 
her. She looked up and met his startled gaze, looked a 
second time, a slightly puzzled expre ssion on her face, and 
was lost in the throng. 

Brook retained a confused impression of a light-colored 
gown, of a somewhat frivolous hat, of starry blue eyes ina 
serenely lovely face. She had been with a party of older 
folks and—Brook experienced a dull twinge of jealousy 
had walked beside a youth of senior airs. For the rest of that 
day he searched and hoped; but Fortune failed him. 

The old romantic adoration of his schooldays had stirred 
again. Who was she? Where did she live ? Was he ever 
really to meet her? He had called her various names in his 
thoughts, such as “ U. V.,” “‘ Blue Eyes,” ‘ Urania”; Urania 
because his school dictionary had giv en him a choice of but 
three names beginning with U—“ Urania,” “Ulrica’”’ and 
“Ursula.” Ursula he had favored until he had found that 
it meant “‘she-bear.’’ Urania meant “‘heavenly,” and so it 


became U rania. 
Wi HILE at college he saw more of New York than his cur- 
riculum demanded, though his excursions in company 


‘Custard”’ Brown, and other youths were fairly 
He was ‘‘ Bones’’ Warner now, for some obscure 
and had gained 
renown at his specialty, 
which was racing downa 
cinder track and launch- 
ing his lithe, brown body 
over wooden hurdles. 

Voyaging northward 
on upper Broadway ina 
rented automobile one 
afternoon in November 
of his junior year, 
flushed, noisy, a little 
disreputable, he and his 
comrades raised their 
voices in song. Brook, 
an arm about Billy 
Lowe’s neck, stopped in 
the middle of a note, 
and, with wide-open 
mouth, stared straight 
into the eyes of a girl in 
a passing car. Those 
eyes were like purple- 
blue stars in the gath- 
ering twilight. They 
were gone in an instant. 
He hoped miserably 
that she had not recog- 
nized him, but he knew 
that she had. He sang 
e that day. 


ischum, ‘ 
) : 
narmiess. 


reason, 


no mor 


fy IE New York trips 
ended in January. 
Brother Joe died sud- 
denly of pneumonia; 
and \[rs. Warner, who, 
since her husband’s 
death, had worshiped 
the elder son, took i 
very badly and was hur- 
ried abroad by her phy- 
SIC] Brook, sobered, 
\ hard and _ fin- 
ished college at the end 
Ol e next autumn 
term, and went back to 
New York and the 
Ofice. He had never 
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By Ralph He 


AUTHOR OF “THE LAND OF Joy,” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


being that, he must not be allowed to spoil. 
So in the summer of the next year they 
drove him away. 

The household moved to a quiet village 
in the Connecticut hills, a place of slop- 
ing meadows and stone-walled orchards 
and dusty, winding roads, and inconse- 
quential little streams that gurgled across 
one’s path in unexpected places. And it 
was when brought to halt by one of these, 
at the bottom of a breeze-stirred meadow, 
in the middle of a golden July afternoon, 
that he met her again. 


Il 
N EMPTY pipe dangled from his teeth 
and his gaze was fixed abstractedly 
on the ground, and so he nearly walked 
into the stream before he sawit. It should 
have been an easy leap for a man who had 
done the low hurdles two years before in 
twenty-four flat; and two years ago he 
would have taken it. But today the far- 
ther bank looked a long way off and one 
bank was as good as the other. So he turned aside. But, 
in turning, his gaze fell on something white against the grass 
beyond, rose higher, and looked startledly into the wide, blue 
eyes of the girl. 

It was she who spoke first. ‘‘I feared,’’ she said soberly 
enough, but with a hint of laughter, ‘“‘you were going to 
attempt suicide.” 

He laughed; it was a great moment, and it found him 
quite unprepared. What he was prepared for was the music 
of her voice. He had never heard it, but he had known it 
would be like that—softly crisp as a chime of bells on a frosty 
morning. He had taken his empty pipe from his lips, and 
now he pointed it at the stream. ‘“‘] have often wondered,’ 
he. said, “if I should ever meet you without—this.” 

‘The ares ?”’ she asked puzzledly. 

‘A brook—a car window—some obstacle,” he answered. 

The ineinaation that she had been in his thoughts passed 
without comment or sign. She smiled slightly. ‘And I,” 
she answered, ‘‘was wondering if I’d be able to save you 
from drowning, and receive a Carnegie medal.” 

He tried to match her tone then. ‘‘It isn’t too late,’’ he 
said lightly. ‘Let me fall in now.” 
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dr ned of finding pis 

the head of his 
r’s business, for 
there had always been Joe; and it was none too easy for him. 
But he went at his new task as he had gone at the hurdles, 
With ev ery ounce of strength and atom of thought. 

His mother returned after a year, an invalid, with a nurse- 
companion; the house on the Avenue was sold, and they 
moved into an apartment overlooking the Park. Brook was 
thinner, lean-fac ed, a little too sallow; he went about almost 
non T he work at the office held him i in a groove and left 
him too tired to climb out of it. But he had made good. The 
directors, old friends and associates of his father, acknowl- 
edged it. He was his father all over again, they declared; and, 


“Step Lively Now!” 


Called a Voice From the 


Gloom. “Number 10 Boat! 


She shook her head. ‘‘That would be what you lawyers 
call ‘conspiracy to defraud,’ wouldn’t it?” 

“I’m not a lawyer, but I think the term is correct.” 

“Oh! I thought you were a lawyer.’ Then she added 
with simulated anxiety: ‘‘ You don’t mind?”’ 

“Not at all. I ought to thank you. The idea presupposes 
brains.” 

“T’m afraid,” she laughed, “that assumption had nothing 
to do with my—my impression. Perhaps as one who knows 
the place I ought to warn you that there are a great many 
brooks around here, and that, if you persist in going about 
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with your eyes on the ground, 
certain to get a wetting.” 
nodded and turned away. 

‘“‘Perhaps,”’ he hastened to say, ‘‘ you’d 
be willing to lend more than advice.” 
She looked a question. ‘‘The danger you 
indicate fills me with terror. If you’d just 
give me the benefit of your knowledge of 
the country 

“Willingly. Where do you want to go?”’ 

“T’m living at the Cogswell place.” 

“You'll have no difficulty then—just 
cross the meadow to the road where you 
see the line of trees; then turn to your left. 
The distance can’t be more than half a 
mile.”’ 

“Oh!’ 
way, then - 

“Tam only strolling.” 

“It’s a wonderful day for strolling,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Don’t you think ——” Then he 
took a long breath. “Look here! I’m 
coming over there !’’ he declared defiantly. 

He stepped back a few paces, ran and 
leaped. He landed with his hands on the 
farther bank and his legs to his knees in 
the brook. He scrambled out, a little 
crestfallen, and rescued his hat. 

The girl smiled faintly. ‘I’m afraid 
you're horribly wet.” 

“Tam, and I don’t care.”” They walked on in silence for a 
moment, following the brook. Then, defensively: ‘It isn’t 
as if we were strangers,” he said. 

“You think, then, that glimpsing each other trom win- 
dows and—and — 

‘Passing autos,’’ he supplied grimly. 

‘Makes us sure-enough acquaintances?” 
hurriedly. 

‘Perhaps not that exactly — 


you're 
She smiled, 





"he said disappointedly. ‘‘ Your 





she ended a little 


HE laughed softly. “‘Tet’s be honest, Mr. W: irner. 

we are doing i is absolutely unc onventional.’ 

“But it isn’t our—my fault! Heaven knows, I’ve wanted 
to meet you for years! And now, when I’ve found you, it 
would be idiotic of me to lose sight of you again merely 
because there’s no one around to introduce us. ‘And—and 1 
feel as if I’d known you always.”’ 

She lifted her brows at that. 
absurd ?’’ she asked. 

‘I am quite in earnest. I saw you first when I was six- 
teen ——”’ She looked surprised. ‘You didn’t see me 
then,” he explained. ‘‘ You were on the platform at the little 

station—I’ve forgotten 


What 


“Aren’t you a little— 





the name—where you 
went to school; Pine 
Hall js 

“Spruce Hall,’’ she 


corrected. 

“You were standing 
alone with a black suit- 
case beside you 
and He broke 
off. “TI wish you’d tell 
me something,” he said 

eagerly. ‘‘The initials, 
U . V.’—I tried to find 
names to fit them. | 
liked U rsuli a best, 
but 

“What on earth are 
you talking about ?”’ 

‘Your name. The 
others were Ulrica and 
Urania. I decided for 
Urania. I don’t suppose 
I hit it though?”’ 

“My name? But it 
doesn’t begin with U!”’ 

‘1t doesn te’ he 
faltered. ‘‘Then the 
initials on the suit- 
case e 











“Tnitials?’’ A faint 
frown creased the broad 
forehead. ‘Oh, I re- 
member now! That 
case was Una Vose’s. I 
borrowed it once to carry 
home at Christmas.” 

“T never thought of 
‘Una,’”’ he muttered. 
“Then you’re not ‘U. 


vc atal. 


“Not at all,” she an- 
swe red gravely. 
“May Iask then —” 
"M ‘L.F.’’’ she 
said quietly. 
“Oh! And L. F 
stands for ——’”’ 
‘‘Leslie Fane. Do 


Men Stand Back!” you suppose now we're 
properly introduced?” 

‘Leslie,’ he murmured thoughtfully, judicially. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, I think—perhaps—you're right.” 

‘‘ About my own name?” 

“Well, you see, Miss Fane, it’s something of a shock 
I've always thought of you as ‘U. V.,’ or—‘ Urania.’ Now 
to learn that you’re somebody else—it’s disc oncerting !’’ 

She laughed in frank amusement. ‘ Poor Mr. Warner! 

“Oh, yes, | meant to ask about that!’’ he exclaimed. 

“How did you know my name?” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 

















































































































































































































































By y Rufus 


=a WO girls sat in the pleasant twilight of a 
moving-picture theater. One was round- 
eyed with absorption in the romance un- 
folding before them. The eyes of the other 
girl narrowed with a thought that was 
deeper than the story. At length the 
thought found expression in a whisper. 

_ “Were you ever filled with a desire to go 

| pong through the screen and see just 

} what is behind it ?’’ she asked. 

ivaphied moon-eyes ; “T have no 








i “No,’ 
inv estigate a brick wall.’ 
“Be serious, please,” 
did you never want to go through the screen, 
went through the looking-glass ? 
the shadow. 


curiosity to 
“‘T mean, 
just as Alice 
What we see is nothing but 
Don’t you realize that somewhere all these 


her friend rebuked her. 


interesting and exciting things are actually taking place?” 
“ Among actors and actresses, ves.” 
“To be sure,’”’ the thoughtful one conceded; ‘but the 


actors and actresses are human beings, and it is human life 
they are endeavoring to portray. It isn’t like the stage 
their stage is indoors and out, in town and in the woods, 
anywhere the story they are picturing happens to lead. 
Sometimes they travel hundreds of miles to get from one 
scene to another. I’ve been reading some figures. Moving- 
picture theaters are thicker thancandy shops. The American 
people pay more than one million dollars a day to see the new 
reels. It used to be that about a hundred new plays were 
produced in this country each year. Now a hundred and 
fifty picture plays are produced each week. Consider all the 
work and expense of making them—consider all the people 
who act inthem. What must they think about it? How do 
you suppose it feels to live in a world of make-believe that 
has suddenly become just as big as all indoors and all out- 
doors combined ?”’ 

The listener was tremendously interested now. ‘I never 
thought of the world behind the screen before,” she said; 
“but I believe I can answer your question. Why, it must be 
just like the Arabian Nights!”’ 


ISGUISED under the name of San Fernando, the valley 
of the New Arabian Nights lies about four miles north- 
east of the Hollywood suburb of Los Angeles, California. 
The sunshine that drenches the valley and a haze that 
intensifies the green and yellow of the fields and the blue of 
the guardian mountains are Californian; but between the 
blue walls there moves a procession of events so heedless of 
all limitations of time and place as to leave one in little doubt 
that he has invaded the realm of the Grand Vizier. Here is 
what a watcher from the hillside was able to see, on a summer 
morning, with a single pair of eyes: 
A medieval army using bows, catapults and battering- 
rams to storm a walled city. 


A rabbi climbing upon a pushcart in a Ghetto street to 
denounce his daughter for givi ng her heart toa Christian 


1 

I 
A black-maned lion leaping after a girl who had ventured 
1e jungle in search of her lover. 

A company of Irish patriots fighting off an enemy from the 
sheltering ruins of an Ulster abbey. 

A minister of the gospel venturing down a coal shaft to 
save miners from the g ases of an explosion. 

A discontented princess esc aping from an Egyptian harem 
by stowing herself among the bales on a swaying camel's 
back. 

And when the watcher could turn from these larger activi- 
ties he had only to look through the open ceilings of parlors 
and pantries below him to behold the working out of human 
problems in bewildering variety. 

The costumes that could be noted in a single sweep of the 
eye represented five or six hundred years of sartorial devel- 
opment; the localities that here were adjacent were such as 
are customarily separated by the width of the earth. Scat- 
tered about the — ve of this New Arabian Nights land 
were palaces and pick te works, temples and tenements, in 
kaleidoscopic juxtaposition. A curious thing was that if you 
tried to get a side view of some of these structures they were 
likely to vanish; they had length and breadth, but for the 
most part no thickness. Only a group of concrete buildings 
along the boulevard and a big zoo very full of ferocious ani- 
mals seemed part and parcel of the workaday world. 


into t 


ATHER suddenly a cloud 


sunshine vanished. 


floated in from the sea. The 
A white pennant fluttered up a very 
tall mast. The pennant bore a message in letters twelve 
inches high: ‘‘ Don’t shoot !”’ 

That flag was full of magic. The medieval army threw 
down its crossbows and let the walled city go hang. The 
Irish patriots came out of the ruined abbey and blathered 
jovially with their foes. The Egyptian princess 
leaped to the ground and gave her camel a barn- 
ward whack. The minister emerged nimbly 
from the coal shaft and the abandone d miners 
promptly saved themselves. The Numidian lion 
suddenly found himself in a cage. In the par- 
Jors and pantries the sweethearts ended their 
love-making without a single lingering embrace. 

‘Don’t shoot! wi is the official notification 





that the light had dropped below the camera 
requirement, and that the fifteen hundredactors, 
at rr sse s, dire ctors,came ra Operators. indhe Ipers 
of the largest moving-picture plant in existe nce 


would take a recess until the sun shone again. 

The hour was nearnoon. The members of the 
twenty companies strolled over to the restaurant 
and filled the huge dining room with a masé juer- 
ade that was curiously lacking in self-conscious- 
ness. The day's work being but half done, not 
an actor or actress had removed costume, grease 
paint or wig. They grouped themselves about 
the shining, porcelain-topped tables without 
reference to outward appearance and with regard 
only for the little signs hanging along the west 
wall, which said: ‘‘These tables reserved for 
directors and leads.”’ 

The Egyptian princess and a ruddy maid in 
yellow braids and wooden sabots sat with a 
Russian Grand Duke anda Nubian slave. The 
handsome lion hunter forgot Africa and the girl 
who had risked her life for him in the jungle, and 


t peerings the | 


° Author of “The C 











A Scene From “Under the Crescent” 

took his tea and salad with a frivolous dame of the French 
Court. Kings and kettle-menders, warriors and woodsmen, 
red-robed prelates and earringed lascars, mingled with men 
and women in extravagant ballroom dress. The whole 
human family seemed to be represented. Here were juve- 
niles who could not be suspected of more years hae they 
admitted; here were grandfathers and gri 1ndmothers who 
needed no line of make-up unless to emphasize an already 
patent fact. And here were Spaniards and Hindus and 
Japanese from whose faces no amount of soap and water 
could ever remove the brown. 


NIVERSAL CITY isthe name ofthis huge new plant. It 

was established on a fourteen- hundred-acre tract in San 
Fernando Valley after the weather man at Washington had 
said he could think of no other accessible spot in the United 
States which was likely to have as many sunshiny days in 
avear. Universal City differs from some other cities in that 
most of its people do not stay thereat night. It is regular 
in that it has a post office an ac ting mayoranda counc il, and 
a chief of police (a woman!) inc harge of seventeen deputies 
whose authority it is not safe to question. 

Every person within the city’s concrete gates is assisting 
in some capacity to maintain ‘the daily “footage” of film. 
This “footage,” in pictures from one reel to six reels in 
length, averages thirty thousand feet, or more than five 
miles, a week. The negative is sent to laboratories in New 
York, where from thirty-five to fifty prints of each picture 
are made for distribution to the trade. 

The film demand that keeps fifteen hundred persons:at 
work in a single producing plant comes from five continents. 
The parent company maintains seventy-two distributing ex- 
changes in the United States and Canada, and each exchange 
supp lies film to about a hundred moving-picture theaters. 
These theaters are said to havea regular daily attendance of 
fromsix hundred totwelve hundred people. Thus, inthe two 
countries mentioned, the pictures from the New Arabian 
Nights valley are being shown to five or six million people 
every day. Then there are the foreign markets. South 
America issupplied through a centralagency in Rio de Janeiro. 
England isa heavy consumer. Russia, Franceand Italy lead 
the European demand. The titles and subtitles of the films 
are reprinted in more than a dozen languages. Interior 
China and interior Japan insist upon losing no word the hero 
has to say. A bureau in Manila translates some of the titles 
into Filipino dialects, and sends the films up the very border 
of civilization. 

The two stages, used only for the setting up of indoor 
scenes, are of real proportions. The larger is four hundred 
and ten feet in length and eighty feet in depth. As interior 
settings are limited to the size of normal rooms, twelve or 
fifteen companies can work on this stage at the same time, 


xeS 





A Director Coaching Characters in “ The Garden of Allah” 
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the camera of each catching only what is meant for its n; “Tow 
eye. The stage resembles an open-air dancing floor. It has 
no walls and no roof, if one except the cloth sc sl sUp- 
ported on light steel framework, that give even diffusion to 
the light. At sunset the stage is stripped bare. 

In the morning each director finds the set ordered for the 
day awaiting hisactors and camera. The director’s proj rty 
man has been on hand to see that each smallest accessory js 
in its place. Two, and not infrequently three, walls are 
required to set up a room. These are chosen from a stock 
of hundreds of walls with strict regard for the story. I: very 
piece of furniture must conform to the furniture that is to 
go in the other rooms of the house which is to be shown, 
and all the rooms must accord with the financial and social 
status of the occupants. The audience detects and resents 
the slightest inconsistency. 


N ANY bright day one may walk along the edge of this 

tremendous stage—where, by the way, the public is per- 
mitted to walk—and at a glance discover ‘the basic principle 
of moving-picture making. That principle is ac tion. There 
is movement in every scene. The wisdom that has come with 
experience has changed not the principle, only the manner, 
Once the director made a jealous lover leap across the room: 
today he pushes the camera close and magnifies a twitching 
muscle of the face. No words will be heard by the audience, 
but no essential word is omitted by the actors, for speech 
gives natural rise to all those forms of expression which the 
film can reproduce. The director stands beside the camera 
and issues a rapid fire of commands as the action proceeds. 
The director has dissected and digested this scene in advance, 
To be sure, it is the actors alone who give it visibility, but 
its “‘big punch,” its soul, is very likely to be driven into it 
from the othe: side of the camera. And always it is the 
director who is responsible if no punch is there. 

The property rooms at the back of the stage are the most 
interesting warehouses in existence. They contain articles 
of furniture and domestic implements of every people that 
left a sufficient impress upon history to make a reproduction 
of their life and manners of interest to the present genera- 
tion. Inside the door hangs this sign: ‘Ask for what you 
want. We have everything, froma needle to an anchor.” 
The sign is a pleasantry rather than an actual measure of 
scope. 

Here were real Irish harps, and spinets with a luster that 
suggested nothing of the faintness of the treble. Here were 
Indian peace pipes, and typewriting machines, spinning 
wheels and oil paintings. Over there were hundreds and 
hundreds of books—books of every character, books of every 
shape. The titles were so clearly printed that they could be 
read in the pictures. Dainty cupboards contained complete 
sets of expensive chinaware. Near by were nicked ironstone 
dishes of the cheapest kind—quite as essential as their 
unduplicatable neighbors. A many-shelved room was filled 
Ww ith toilet sets to fit the dresser of milady of any station in 
life. Scores of square carpets hung from racks, each desig 
tented by a number. There were carpets worth a dollar each 
and carpets worth many dollars a yard. 

A young man in charge of a room filled with ornamental 
electric lamps told of his joy when he succeeded in finding 
one of striking design. In pictures as in nothing else famil- 
iarity breeds contempt, and the most beautiful lamp would 
be worthless after having been photographed two or three 
times. The young man would be glad to sell anything that 
had been in stock a few weeks for half its cost. 

The same was true of the furniture. A bedroom set of 
Circassian walnut being arranged on the stage for the first 
time might be purchased a month hence at half price after 
having had no more handling than it would have received in 
a store. ‘Honeymooners’ stuff,’’ they call it; and, truth to 
tell, many a Los Angeles bride exhibits her splendid furniture 
to her friends without explaining how she contrived to make 
the wedding check go so far. 





— fireproof building contains the stock ward- 
robe. From the contents of his hangers, baskets and 
shelves the master of the wardrobe could costume eight thou- 
sand people completely on an hour’s notice. If he should do 
so, every century back to the time of Moses would be repre- 
se nted. Experience has taught him not to be dismayed by 
the size of any requisition. When Damon and Pythias were 
to reénact their undying story he was called upon for eleven 
hundred costumes of the period. When William Farnum was 
to play Samson it was necessary to clothe seven hundred. 
Five hundred costumes were prepared for “The Campbells 
are Coming.” Usually the costume-makers work from plates 
“a samples, but when the Princess Hassan, an American girl 
by birth, came to portray chapters of her harem life, the 
head lresses, breastplates, skirts, bloomers and _ elaborate 
beadwork took form as she described them from 
memory. 
| Outlandish color combinations are seen. This 
| is because the shades and matchings are dictated 
not by the human eye but by the camera lens. 
White, gray and black are the only effects possi: 
ble in pictures, but the methods of achieving 
these are neither simple nor few. The costumer 
is a consummate trickster. His glorious ettect 
of white is not obtained by the use of white at 
all, for white produces the bugaboo, halation. 
The gentlemen in ballroom scenes appear im- 
maculate upon the screen, yet shirts, collars and 
ties are of yellow o r palest blue. So are night- 
gowns and “set nll pv and the vestments 0! 
rector and choir boy. 
it is hard to believe that the shimmering 
screen bride was really dressed in pink and that 
the snowy roses were of a tint to match the gown 
and veil. Eventhe shimmer isan illusion, for al 
glossy cloth is avoided. The punctilious actor 
will sometimes have his evening clothes mace of 
purple, for the camera transmutes purple into 
the most lustrous of sable. 


HE stages at Universal City are used for 
indoor effects alone. All exterior scenes are 
actually filmed in the open. This is simple 
enough when the requirement is a nat ural 
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New York City fromthe 
f Twenty-third 
Street today at five minutes 
E high noon on the 
steamer Cambodia, 11,000 
tons and 1100 toots, bound 
for Glasgow via Moville. 
C i iin Jones, First Officer 
Weather bright and 
ict, sea smooth, 
Stea mer pared 
fully supplied with lifeboats, life preservers, food, water and 
Weare now well on our way out of the harbor. 
As guide and shepherd of twenty-four young women, 
W ee of newspaper circulation contests in the too-distant 
, and now known to fameas “ 
bse m ‘on board this noon with ten seconds and $1.2: 
None of the girls has been to sea before. 
Have found that being 
their nervousness. 
about it,and rec ommend s 
In the heat of the v 





souvenir cards. 


The Prairie Roses,’ 


Neither have I. 
x avery good swimmer tends to sy 
ha not a good swimmer 
same course to any one a, 
various contests the circulation mana- 
gers made a number of promises to these girls. i 
them to New York I made some more. 

it at the Ci = iin’s table, next to the 
, to avoid icebergs. 
should be pm y of w 8 les in sah in mid-ocean. W 
with the Mauretania and beat her if possible. 
| be a dance on the deck each evening. 
allare to be mailed home from the steamer vza the pilot. ; 
i to do this on this side, 


All twenty-four are 





because I forgot to mail 
The girls are'to meet everyone on board at once 
and the ship is to become a happy family immediately, ” 
a chairs must be on the sheltered side in the sunlight, 
Books, flowers and 
anne ir Ses pe at intervals, supplied by the thoughtful 
I have already spent the $300 given me by the 
ne ws ape r * and can give no suggestions about carrying out 


to the cabin door. 


HE ship is a wild tangle of hired heip rushing here and 
there with baggage, and passengersstruggling villainously 
rights of one sort or another. 
fitted pneneertidastinesie 
because of my great desire 
to bite somebody. YW 


for their inalienable 


the wise lady who got up 









































slipped down to the ship 
to get the best seats, leav- 
ing me to hunt for her in 
darkest New York, I feel 
c ivilize ation slipping away 


Have asked the purser 
tocash some of my travel- 


me to stand aside 
thedecksteward toset out 
twenty-five stez amer chi urs 


worth ef c ents apiece for 


chon $1 onan. 
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AUTHOR OF “WHEN IT STRUCK OUR HOME,” ETC. 


agreed to do it for cash. Have asked the chief steward 
to seat the girls next to the captain. He has told me 
that 300 other people are demanding the same privilege. 
Seven of the girls have asked me to find their trunks. 
Eleven others have asked me if I gave their letters to 
the pilot. I am going below, to remain until tomorrow. 


SaturDAY, JuLy 5. Bright, calm and beautiful this 
morning. | feel much better. Took a census of Prairie 
Roses and found the entire number still on board. After 
all, theré is something comforting in the relentless way in 
which the C ambodia is taking us to Europe. In all prob- 
ability no blunder of mine can stop the steamship. When I 
thought of this I cheered up a good deal and took up my daily 
task of answering questions. Explained the movement of 
ocean st eamships, the method of discovering landmarksat sea 
where there aren’t any, the reason why breakfast cannot be 
served all morning, the process of arranging side trips in 
Europe, why all passengers can’t sit in the same seat in the 
dining room, the use of stokers, the operation of life preserv- 
ers and lifeboats, and numerous other mysteries. I pride 
myself that very few persons could have explained these 
things so copiously with so little knowledge as I had. 


ECIDED after breakfast to have a friendly talk with the 

captain. I wanted to knowif he is putting his whole heart 
into the job and if I can depend upon him. I saw him 
parading around his 
bridge with nothing to 
do, and went up.in a 
perfectly gentlemanly 
way. But I didn’t 
talk with him. He 
talked with me instead. 
He said: ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that you are not 
allowed up here?” | 
came right down to 
oblige him—and he 
didn’t even thank me. 
It has changed my en- 
tire attitude. I was 
willing toco6perateand 
help any way I could 
before, but now I don’t 
care a hang. He can 
run his old ship to suit 
himself. 

Decided to visit the 
engine room, but gave 
that up too. I couldn't 
find it. The inside of 
this ship seems to be as 
hard to get into asa coconut. So I visited the second cabin 
instead. But I came away because an officer asked me to go 
up infirstcabin. He was politer than the captain but just as 
persuasive. Went forward to the bow and a sailor asked me 
to go back upstairs. Went in to see the steering machinery 
and some mechanic or other said I wasn’t allowed there. 
Tried to make friends with the wireless operator and he 
waved me grandly aside. So] went down to the barber shop, 
showed my reporter’s star, and was allowed to enter and be 
shaved. Thank heaven I am allowed to go somewhere! 


IGHT bells of a morning and all are perfectly well. The 

nautical way of saying it is “‘All’s well,” but I decline to 
encourage such villainous grammar. From observations thus 
far [| discover that an ocean steamer pro- 
ceeds by two motions—straight ahead and 
with a rotary movement. The steamer 
supplies the forward motion while the pas- 
sengers revolve rapidly around the prom- 
enade deck. Morethan 11,000 people have 
passed my chair this morning. As we have 
only 300 first-class passengers this works 
out about thirty-five times around the dec k 
foreach passenger, Our party is holding its 
own nobly in the go-as-you-please walk. 
Miss R——, of Chicago, has the record so 
far, with eighty-nine laps to her credit. 
The girls are all happy except a poor 
Missouri girl, who was adv ised to lie in her 
room all the way, and is trying nobly to 
carry out instructions. Little Miss M—— 
is greatly excited because we are due to 
pass a whale at two o’clock. 
The second officer told her so. 
I tried to tell her that whales 
travel on a tramp schedule, but 
I find | am no authority beside 
the second officer. 
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body, mum,’ says he. 
just like that. ‘You 
can do till you try.’ So 
about seventeen girls to 


then I hunts up Mrs. 











Miss O ,our Chicago breeze, Stopped to converse 
on her thirty- fourth revolution. ‘Wha’ d you do with 
yourself yesterday ?”’ she demanded. ‘‘ We all missed 
you. You’rea grand conductor! Youacted more like 
an undertaker. Say, a ship on the first day out makes 
a ward caucus look tame. Everybody was going to get 
settled comfortably, right away, or die trying. Gee, 
how they fought! Two women near me almost tore one 
of those poor deck porters in two. Each one claimed 
she saw him first. Then along comes a woman witha 
wild eye and grabs a man standing next to me. ‘Thank 
heaven, John, I’ve got the table seats!’ she gasps. 

‘They’re in the first sitting; but oh,suchatime!’ He 
told her to rest and admire the view, and she almost 
bit him. ‘Rest,’ Says she, ‘when my bath hour isn’t 
arranged and t can’t get a steward to get water for 
the flowers! The idear!’ And down she goes into the 
mob again. Say, if I had to go to Europe that way I'd 
save my money and play football.” 


TOLD Miss 0—— that I'd try to get deck chairs for 
the girls this morning. ‘Don’t fret yourself,’’ she 
said sweetly. ‘‘The flag dropped on you about five 


o'clock yesterday. We 
stood around until we 
got tired and then I 
asked this head-usher 
person if we could have 
chairs. He says: ‘A dol- 
lar apiece.’ ‘ All right,’ I 
says; ‘and charge them 
to the thin, wild-looking 


young man who runs 
us.’ ‘I carn’t trust no- 


‘Oh you carn’t,’ says I, 
never know what you 
I goes away and sends 


him one by one and 





xX , that stern lady 





of sixty , you remember, 


who knows her rights, 
and touches her off. Say, you should have seen that poor 
chap when she loosened up. He set up chairs for all of us, 
and I guess he’d have brought out a sofa if we’d asked for 
it. You owe him twenty-four dollars too.” 

I think I am going to depend a good deal upon 
Miss O—— on this journey. She seems to be a 
young woman of resource. 


DISCOVERIES: At noon they put up the ship’s run 
for the last twenty-four hours. We have traveled 
350 miles. Don’t believe it. I never saw anything 
so deceiving as the way a steamship moves. From 
the deck it seems to be traveling as slowly as a grain 
elevator, and it makes less fuss than a sewing 
machine. It doesn’t cough, blow off steam, chug 
or roar. It has no more voice than a giraffe. 


AVE also discovered castes on the ship, even 

in first cabin. The rooms-with-bath folks are 
in aclass by themselves. They speak to no one. We 
have also seven famous persons on board. They 
speak to everyone—they have to. Everyone insists 
onit. Then there are two haughty, stylishly dressed 
girls who will speak to no one but the rooms-with- 
bath folks, who won’t speak to them; and there are 
the first-voyage folks, like our crowd. We are very 
popular. Everyone who has been over before comes 
and talks to us. Have already met a charming 
young woman from Chicago on her eighth voyage, 
a man from Newark on his nineteenth crossing, < 
little girl of nine who comes over every summer, and a bz <% 
who was born on shipboard. All but the baby told me I 
would never enjoy another trip so much. 

The purser found me this afternoon. For a man who was 
so brash yesterday he is remarkably humble. He said it 
would delight him beyond measure to cash my travelers’ 
checks. Then he asked me if I couldn’t help him straighten 
out a little difficulty. It seems that some idiot (wonder who 
it was!) told the girls that each one could choose her own 
cabin mate and referred them to him. Seven of the girls 
insist on rooming with Miss S , our red-headed beauty 
from Minneapolis, while Mrs. X serves notice that if 
she has to stay a minute longer with Miss L she will not 
be responsible for the consequences. I told the purser to put 

X—— with the 
Missouri girl, who is 
meek and uncomplain- 
ing, and his gratitude 
was almost doglike. Am 
not so afraid of pursers 
asl was yesterday. Why 
should I be, when I 
have twenty-four young 
women to protect me? 

















\ TENT down into the 

hold with a steward 
this afternoon and found 
a trunk. Thisencouraged 
me so much that I went 
on and found another. 
Presently I found all 
seven. Hurrah! Later I 
discovered that the 
steward told each one of 
the seven girls that he 
had found the trunks by 
crawling through the 
propeller tunnel, and 
they are treating him as 
a hero! 




































































































































































































































































































































Eveninc. Sat on deck until late, drinking in 
the beauty of the summer, moonlit sea. I feel my- 
self healing in every nerve. The Prairie Roses 
nodded and smiled to me as they went past, and 
now and then stopped and reported progress. 
Miss K——, the scholarly young lady from Des 
Moines, is very tired. She read her English Bae- 
deker clear through today and is horribly mixed 
up on tombs and things. But she has no time to 
review, because tomorrow she must begin on 
Lordon. What with writing home and buying 
souvenir cards, she will have no time to post up 
on land and must gulp down Europe in the next 
week—dates and all. 

The Misses B and E—— have already 
explored the boat from bow to rudder, getting 
fired out of everywhere and enjoying it thoroughly. 
They stopped tonight to tell me that the captain 
is a single man; that the first engineer’s name is 
McTavish; that the view from the bow is very 
fine; that you can get lunch after 9 p. M. by going 
down and asking for it; that the ship’s barber sells 
perfume; and that there are four college boys and 
two sick babies in the steerage. 

Miss S our beauty, has not talked with 
me. She is too busy. She spent all morning talk- 
ing with a young man in a checked cap. But he 
lost out later, and the third officer has walked 
around the deck with her nineteen times. 


SunDAY, JuLy 6. It appears that the ship has 
a voice after all. The fog whistle wakened me this 
morning. It is a mournful, lugubrious, despondent 
voice—as cheerless as the predictions of a political 
leader out of power. When I went on deck I found 
we were poking our way into a solid wall of white. 
Found poor Miss T looking over the rail in 
terror. Said she didn’t sleep a wink last night be- 
cause of the ice rubbing against the boat. She is 
the elderly maiden lady who made her will before 
starting. Little Miss M——— was also very nerv- 
ous. She is afraid of icebergs too. Some rascally 
steward told her that the ship sank five on the last 
trip, but that one escaped and is around here 
somewhere. 


frail down to breakfast with eager anticipa- 
/ tions, but I didn’t enjoy it after all. There 
were a duchess and appendage at our table. When 
I said ‘* Good morning,” as I have been taught to, 
they looked at me as if they were afraid I'd say 
something more. But I didn’t. I am no glutton 
for punishment. I hate to eat under the personal 
supervision of royalty. It gets me all tangled up 
in my forks. Last night I wanted to experiment 
with Gorgonzola cheese, but didn’t dare pronounce 
it before them, so took Cheddar instead. 

Miss O—— is also having trouble with her 
meals on account of icebergs at the table. ‘‘Say, 
what do you know about this?”’ she demanded 
this morning. ‘‘Some people on this boat have 
got ossified in their necks. I don’t notice any lady 
President of the United States of America on the 
passenger list, do you? Well, then, who is this 
Mrs. Goshalmighty who sits at our table and 
glares at me every time I open my face? Who gave 
her this boat? I don’t want to sit there 
any longer. I want to go where I can talk a 
few | i wing < ke a 





inyone 
















noise I to her this 
noon: I'll do the talking 
al oO! 1 - the « lls for the 
table, and we'll both be satisfied.’ I was per- 
fectly ladylike, but she acted as if I had hit 
her. (¢ e me somewhere else, please. I'll 


say something yet—honest I will.” 

Most people can rest on Sunday, but per- 
sonal conductors cannot. Answereda great 
gross of questions this morning—all of yes- 
terday’s over again, with some new ones 
which the girls thought up last night. I 
hate to answer questions over again because 
I never keep notes on the first answer. Miss 
H , the calm, businesslike school-teacher 
from Western Iowa, has been checking me up 
relentlessly. She cannot understand how 
the population of London has decreased a 
million in twenty-four hours. I stood on my 
dignity and told her to count up for herself 





when she got there. 
B' TH Misses B and E are cheer- 
ful and busy as usual. Last night they 


were ejected from the second-class dance 
and this morning they got shooed out of the 
forecastle. This afternoon a weary officer 
put them out of a lifeboat. They had fitted 
up a nest in it with steamer rugs and were 
playing two-handed bridge. They tell me 
that the ship has 4000 tons of oatmeal in the 
hold; that the man in the white flannel suit 
with an overcoat overit is a new-laid million- 
aire from New Jersey; that you can smuggle 
things home easily by putting them on and 
wearing them; that the two haughty girls 
with the self-confident clothes are daughters 
of a New York millionaire or a Western 
governor, according to rumor; that the quiet 
old man who never stirs from his chair is 
Bronson, the famous author; also that they 
trying to get an officer to let them go up in 
crow’s nest. 





are 
the 


EvENING. The ship has its side curtains down 
and it is very comfy on deck. But I wish they 
would give the fog whistle a little rest. Hada con- 
versation with a very nice young couple this 





afternoon. It ran about as follows: 

‘““Yes, it is very thick today. But that of 
course is because we are nearing the Banks. My; 
name is (Wh0000000000000000000000000000000 
00000000), from Illinois. Am going over for the 
summer. Alone? Not entirely. Yes, there are 


lots of nice people on board. See that man with 





the cne¢ ked cap? He’s W hooo000000000000000 
oooo). The great actor? Yes. It’s he. I loaned 
him a match this morning. He’s very affable. 
Thanked me for the match. You’re from Bos- 


ton, you say? I have a third cousin in Boston. 
His name is (Whooo00c000000000000000000000). 
Sorry you don’t know him. I’ve never met him 
myself. He’s (Whooo0000000000000000000000- 
0000).” 


I gave it up there. The whistle was too sociable. 


DISCOVERIES MApE Turis Day: (1) In foggy 
weather a steamer 550 feet long, with deck room 
enough for a golf course, is cramped and small. 
(2) You can’t get anything from the help by being 
meek. Tried being arrogant with a deck steward 





today and he brought me up a special lunch after 
passing me coldly by with the morning beef tea. 
(3) Coffee with condensed cream in it may be good 
for polishing silver, but nothing else. (4) The way 
to get along with Miss D , Who has read up on 
everything, is to give her work to do. She had an 
idea that if we would run our fog whistle half the 
time, and let any other ship that was near whistle 
the other half, the passengers would get some re- 
lief. I told her to suggest it to the captain, and 
she is on deck, below the bridge, waiting for him. 


Monpay, Juty 7. Every time the fog whistle 
blew this morning it unhinged one of my vertebrie 
just below my collar button. I do not know how 
terrible a collision is, but I am resigned to any- 
thing that will stop the whistle. Lay awake three 
weeks last night. The chill today gnaws at one’s 
backbone. Why do people come to sea? Not for 
the food certainly. I detected traces of antimony, 
fish glue, hair oil and oakum in my oatmeal. 

Everyone is grumpy and disgruntled. Prepared 
a large list of new answers last night, but the ques- 
tion business was very poor this morning. The 
girls have developed a more serious pastime. 
Five of them have wept on my collar and have 
demanded to be sent back before they die of home- 
sickness. I hate having girls weep on me. Besides, 
I have no comfort to offer. Everything is wrong. 
The ship has a thousand new smells. Half our 
gicls are on the windy side of the ship and are 
freezing, because it seems that wherever the stew- 
ard places your $1 chair there you have to stay 
until you reach port. Maybe we are going some- 
where, but I doubt it. Wish I trusted the captain 
more fully. All we seem to be doing is to be 
accumulating more fog and wet. 


te Missouri girl has given up. She just can’t 
sleep with a life preserver on and would as soon 
drown as die of insomnia. She is the girl who 
walked down fourteen stories from her room in 
New York to get alamp. She has also missed two 
meals because she didn’t know why the bugle was 
being blown. I have appointed Misses B—— and 
E—— to enlighten her on travel matters. I rely 
a great deal upon those two young ladies. They 
are perpetual wellsprings of information. This 
morning they told me the Marconi operator’s past 
life, the way to get a hand-out before the breakfast 
hour, and the names of seven more college boys 
and two officers in second cabin. 


Dull, dank afternoon and getting steadily 
damper. Mrs. X——- caught me alter a long stern 


chase and formally announced that I had ruined 
her trip by placing her in a stateroom just under 
the whistle. She says if I were a real man I'd stop 
it. Also, that she positively will not room another 
minute with the Missouri girl. Little Miss M 

is very much agitated because the Marconi oper- 
ator, who is a young ‘“‘smart Alec,” told her that 
there was a run on the Grand Banks and our 
money wouldn’t be good in Europe. In revenge I 
have spread the rumor that messages will be sent 
free on application at the wireless office. Mrs. 


up, but I have worries of my own. Our beautiful 
Miss S has now spent two days looking over 
the rail with a lanky youth who wears a Princeton 
watch fob. I don’t like this. I guaranteed to re- 
turn twenty-four girls, but nothing was said about 
sons-in-law. Must speak firmly to someone about 
it. But to whom? 


T NOON we were only 1060 miles from New 
p York. Sea still smooth, weather villainous, 
fog slightly thicker than a feather bed, barometer 
falling, passengers miserable, ship’s help madden- 
ingly complacent. They seem to thrive on fog and 
woe. Sat and listened to Miss T—— mourning 
for her lost home until I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and then rushed for the smoking room. 
There I talked with a young red-headed chap 
from Omaha. I like him because this is his first 
voyage. Suddenly old Mr. Fourteen Crossings 
bore down on us. ‘Ah, boys!” he exclaimed. 
“Getting your sea legs?” 

‘“Yep,”’ said the red-headed boy. ‘Your first 
trip? 7 

Number Fourteen drew himself up. ‘‘This is 
my fourteenth crossing,’”’ he said with quiet gran- 
deur. 

The red-headed boy didn’t even bat an eye. 
** Atlantic or Pacific?’’ he asked. 

‘*T have never crossed the Pacific,” said Number 
Fourteen stiffly. 

The red-headed boy yawned elaborately. ‘‘I 
don’t see why people want to paddle around on 
this duck pond,” he said. ‘‘Now, you’d think a 
man of your opportunities would like to travel. 
Why don’t you cross the Pacific? You fossils 
around the East ferry across this slough until a 
real ocean would scare you. Ever been ona Pacific 
ground swell? No? Oh, dear! You landlubbers 
can’t realize what motion is. Now off Yoko- 
hama és 

‘““That’s the seventh deck-chair mariner I’ve 
paralyzed with the Pacific,” he said happily as 
Number Fourteen slid out of the door. ‘‘They 
can’t stand it any more than mosquitoes can stand 
kerosene.” 

‘**Have you been on the Pacific much?” I asked 
with awe. 

He smoked a minute, eying me carefully. ‘‘ I’ve 
been to Catalina,” he said. 

I have been to Catalina, too, but I never 
thought of using it as a defense. That’s the differ- 
ence between great minds and little ones. This 
chap will be President some day. 


EVENING. Have been lying in my berth to get 
away from the whistle. The purser has just come 
down to tell me that he has given Mrs. X——, at 
her insistence, a room in the extreme front of the 
boat, where the air is better. Wonder why he 
smiled when he said it. She has this room all to 
herself, and, because no one wants to room with 
the poor Missouri girl, he has stuck her into an 
empty suite on the promenade deck, where she has 
a sitting room and bath. Somehow both of these 
atrangements have revived my belief that the 


X—— immediately abandoned me for new prey meek will inherit the earth. 

a DISCOVERIES: Passage on this ship costs a 

A << Saar ~A large sum of money. Then you have to pay 
>. 5 ae $1 to sit down during the voyage. You are 


and gave him a letter to transmit. 
She is now in the writing room 
reporting him for neglect of duty. 
It does not pay to get gay with our 
party. I ama lion on defense. 
Even the cheery little Chicago 
stenographer has a complaint. 
‘What do you know about this 
old barge?”’ she asked. ‘‘They 
feed you five times a day whether 
you want it or not, and then when 
’ for a little dish of ice 
cream they haven't got it. If I 


you ask 


a 


he dead wagon to call forme. A 
vundred girls on the ship and no 
ice cream! And no gum! And 
pie! Say, they think pie is some- 
thing to wear I Tell me 
straight now, pal, do we go two 
months without ice cream?” 


a 
have a soda fountain on it I’d ask 
{ 
I 


guess. 


N ISS K asked if she could 
LV¥icut out all the Netherlands 
except Amsterdam, and stay there 
while we did the rest of it. She 
thinks by cutting down the trip a 
little she can get it all read up in 
advance. The poor thing is dis- 





also expected to pay the salaries of the help 
by tips, and now I discover that we must’give 
or listen to a concert to support the families 
of the poor sailors. This news was broken 
to me by a girl in a red tam-o’-shanter who 
has passed me a hundred times without even 
trying to avoid stepping on me. Today she 
stopped me. ‘Do you sing, play anything, 
do sleight-of-hand tricks, recite, or make a 
speech?’ she demanded imperiously. 

‘“No,” said I. “‘ Why?” 

**l am getting up the concert,” she said 
rapidly. ‘‘One dollar, please.” 


GAVE it to her and she passed on with 

out thanking me. NowI know why Miss 
L—— and Miss J have been working 
out so faithfully in the music room. They 
have been trying to qualify forthe concert. I 
must get them on the program. Miss L 
sings beautifully, but if Miss J performs 
it will ruin the whole affair and afford me 
much joy. For two cents I’d sing myself. 
Still, there are innocent people on board. 


Tuespay, Juty 8. This morning I awoke 
with a strange feeling of suspense. It grew 
on me until I was waiting breathlessly for 
something that wasn’t coming. Then I real- 


5 ized that the foghorn wasn’t blowing. When 
I got on deck—hurrah!—there was the 
ocean—miles of it, clear and blue and 


coming down on us in ridges. 





As I looked, flattened against the deck house by 
the wind, I saw a commotion below. It consisted 
of Misses B—— and E——— floating slowly down 
the deck in a cataract. They had crawled under 
the rope which was supposed to keep passengers 
away from the bows, and had been enjoying the 
scenery, when the ship took a small sea over the 
rail. There was tremendous enthusiasm on the part 
of all who witnessed the performance. 

Everyone feels better. Ocean travel is a granq 
thing after all. Since the fog lifted, the ship has 
changed from a dead hotel to a thing of life- " 
happy, swaying, swinging, singing creature Now 
I know why the front end of a vessel is called the 
‘*bow.” We bow regularly four times a minute ty 
the universe, and about once every two minutes 
we come down on top of a wave with a crash which 
sends up clouds of spray. The thermometer anq 
barometer are sinking, but all other spirits ri ing 
except those of the Princeton boy. Miss S- — j, 
being escorted around the deck by a Scotch boy 
with a burr which sounds like a dentist’s drill, Am 
much relieved. 





FIND that Misses B—— and E have been 

on the bridge at last. The captain is a patient 
man, but his nerve broke after the tenth assault. 
Revenge is sweet! This afternoon they ar: going 
down to see the engines with the third assistant 
engineer. Sometimes I wish I was a woman—too 
nice-looking a woman to be ejected from places 
with rough, knobby language. 

Met the purser this afternoon. He has a look of 
holy calm. ‘‘Is Mrs. X—— satisfied with her 
stateroom?” I asked. 

**She is not,” he said. ‘‘She is less satisfied than 
hany woman leversaw. But the stewardess says 
she won’t be hable to make ’er formal complaint 
till the weather moderates.” 

I am beginning to have a respect for pursers. 

At noon today we were 1540 miles from New 
York. Barometer still falling gradually, sky over- 
cast, a ten-mile procession of waves coming 
regularly at us from ahead, and ventilation much 
better. True worth and modesty are winning out. 
Crowds of Prairie Roses are visiting the Missouri 
girl in her palatial apartments, and I am also be- 
coming steadily more popular. Many total and 
persistent strangers have spoken to me today, 
and the royal pair who sit at my table have asked 
me if I can’t get the red-headed boy transferred to 
a vacant chair beside me so we can have a friendly 
little party. They also asked me a great deal about 
his past career. 

I believe I know why they have thawed: The 
red-headed boy ate breakfast with me, and when 
Her Highness and consort sailed in and began 
doing some kippered herring the honor of eating 
it my friend began talking to me in large, round 
tones. He recalled the trip we had on old man 
Plunk’s steam yacht, called Palm Beach shoddy, 
deplored the growing popularity of dear old Ber- 
muda, and told some Newport Casino gossip. I 
followed his lead as well as I could, and when our 
audience left they smiled in the most friendly way. 

Mentioned the results to the red-headed boy just 
now. ‘‘Good!” he said. ‘‘I thought that old girl 
was running a big bluff. She’s the bellwether of 
some three-story town and knows how to put up 
a front, but I figured that a private yacht would 
just about cave it in. Stood ready to run a coun- 
try place over her if necessary. I’ve come to the 
conclusion that steamShip passengers are divided 
socially into two classes—good liars and poor liars. 
Your haughty friend and I are good liars, and we 
trot in the upper circles and are much admired. 
You are a poor liar and get walked on. I’ve just 
taken the liberty of spreading the report that you 
own a few newspapers. It will pay you big.” 


| Spee this trip only I have become a magnate. The 

red-headed boy has agreed also to spread some 
interesting rumors about our girls. Miss L——is 
to be an opera singer, and several of the others are 
to become suddenly prosperous. It is my duty to 
add to their enjoyment, and if rumors will do it 
I shall not hesitate. 





EveNING. The Cambodia has increased the 
depth of her bows and she lurches a little. We 
have just passed a sailing ship driving west under 
a few sails, her masts sweeping from side to side 
in a terrifying arc. After all I’m glad I am nota 
forefather. Being a descendant is a lot more 
comfortable. 

Misses B—— and E—— have been sick all day. 
They got into the pantry last night, with the as- 
sistance of a venal steward, had a party and 
overate themselves. The purser has asked me to 
recover from them the badge from his cap, the lit- 
tle flags off of the ship’s course chart, and seven 
napkins with the ship’s name on them. Misses 
B and E have appropriated all of these 
as souvenirs. Sometimes I think one can 
be too enterprising. 











'AUTUMN’S COLOR 


At the days of my life I have roamed the world 
over in quest of the rainbow’s end—“where,” 
a wise man said, “you will find a pot of gold, filled to 
the rim and overflowing.” 

Alas, I cannot find it! 

And so, to stay at home and be content, I listen 

to the fairies (they are wiser than the wisest man in 
the whole world), and I believe them when they tell 
me what I would have found had I reached the end 
of my quest: 
\ ‘a whip this clas and didn’ “At the end of the rainbow there is not a pot of 
gold, but seven great pots brimming over with colors. 
Up in the air, on the other side of the wide, wide 
world, a fountain is silently playing: First red; then 
orange; afterward yellow and green; blue, then indigo 
and violet. 

“The rainbow is the color spilling from the foun- 
tain’s seven basins and flowing in circled paths across 
the sky into the rims of the waiting pots.” 

If this is not true, pray tell me, from where do the 
elves of the autumn get all the color they need with 
which to paint the flowers and fruits and foliage? 


‘VDUGAIE STEWART WAIKER: 
© 








couraged. Would try to cheer her 





a 


The girl in the red tam has asked me to 
help take up the collection at the concert. 
She is very charming and affable. At my 
suggestion she has put Misses L—— and 
J -on the program. She is very anxious 
to play shuffleboard, and offers to get up a 
party if I will join it. She a’so wants to 
meet all the Prairie Roses. She thinks they 
are delightful. I cannot help thinking that 
it isno wonder some people become chronic 
liars. See how it pays! 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 9. Last night the ship 
grumbled and complained, and my trunk 
traveled in a heavy, awkward fashion all 
over the stateroom. Dressing was a chore. 
I ran downhill to get my clothes and | id to 
toil back up to look in the glass. TI 
a full orchestra in the rigging this morning 
and it is colder than ever. The ocean is 4 
restless blue-black waste, humping up con- 
stantly into hills and tossing up white arms 
allaround the horizon. Attendance at break- 
fast was very poor. Everyone seems unusu- 


ere is 


ally thoughtful. Old Number Fourteen 
Voyages is in the smoking room, very glum. 
Twenty-seven Crossings had ptomaine pol 
soning last night and can hardly speak The 
eminent Mr. Twenty-fifth Voyag' and 
Hold-on-to-Your-First-Impressions 15 4 
puddle of nothing in his deck chair. ; 

I do not feel well myself. Ocean travel is4 


bore. Itis not stormy, but there is a moti! 
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BIT of early mistletoe and 
a pair of pie tins were 
















the causes of an emo- 
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her under the suggestive sprig, 
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deserted Sunday- 
school room to 
thekitchen. She 
found the pie 
tins on the table 
and, as a 
perous-looking 
church 
scuttled 






pros- 


mouse 


across 










mother had not contributed two the floor, she 

mince pies for the church sup- . es K alk ape snatched them 
IAD AIA 2 ED 

per, and asked Betty to stop in ranmce \dWoourne up and wasted 

the next day for the forgotten no time looking 






; AUTHOR OF “ 
tins, Betty would not have at- ‘ 


tended the wedding of Doris 
Vendome. The mistletoe hung 
in the living room of Mary 
Donaldson’s home. Mary 
Donaldson was Betty’s most 
intimate friend, and she, with 
half a dozen other young peo- 
ple whose years ranged from 
sep to eighteen, was present wnen Lester appropriated 
the kiss. The mistle toe was tied to the chandelier, and Mrs. 
Donaldson watched indulgently from the doorway as Betty, 
all unconscious, paused under the bright light to ascertain the 
name on a new talking-machine record. Lester’s attention 
was called to the tiny sprig by frantic pantomime, and he 
lost no time. 

\t high school, a day or so later 






WILLIAM 


, a freshman shyly ap- 


proached B etty. “Congratulations,” she said. 
“What for?”’ asked Betty. 
rhe freshman became confused. ‘‘Why, I heard that you 


were engaged,”’ she said, ‘‘to Lester Brown.” 
Engaged !”’ excl. 1imed Betty. ‘Well, I should say not. 
Where did you ever get such an idea?”’ 
lhe freshman was a little vague. 
she s Lid. 
“Well, you can tell whoever it was,’ 


that it’s dead wrong.” 

ae ‘TY had been decided; but naturally she thought of 
hat the freshman had said, and the more she considered 

the idea the more it appealed to her. For nearly a year she 

had been “going with” Lester. It would be exc iting to be 

engaged, the first in her class. 

course, she reflected, she was only sixteen, but then her 

gt Imother had been only sixteen when she was married. 

could see the excitement which would follow such an 

announcement at South High; she would be the most talked- 

ol girl in school. 

would be engaged to Lester, 


“Somebody told me,’ 


Betty assured her, 


“i 


she decided, and they 


\ | be married very soon after they finished school. That, 
ti vould be spectacular. Of course, Lester had not, as yet, 
a | her, but she felt that it could be managed. She was 


Lester, so sure that he bored her until sometimes she 
iat she could not endure another evening in his presence. 


> 


ist this boredom, however, she balanced the envious 
surprise of her schoolmates and the strange pleasure of the 
k and she decided that the scale tipped in favor of the 
bet rothal. 

le was so absorbed in her thoughts that she had walked 
h vay home before she remembered that her mother had 
asl.ed her to go to the church for the forgotten pie tins. She 
turned immediately. Her path led through the shopping 
district, and she made a few desultory purchases. She 
St 


pped for some time outside a jeweler’s window to admire 

a tray of diamond solitaires; she pictured the largest and 
t sparkling on the third finger of her left hand, and went 

smiling absently. 

gy (twas nec irly three o’clock when she reached the church. 

“he lound a basement door unlocked and hurried through the 
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NITA,” ETC. : 
for wrapping 
paper. 

Just 
reached the door 
the janitor ap- 
peared from the 
furnace room. 
“Hello!” he 
said. He was a 
democratic body and had known Betty ever since the 
Sundays when she sang ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers”’ lustily 
from her corner of the “ink int class. 

“Hello!” said Betty. 

‘“‘Been up to the church?”’ he asked. 

oa “No; why? What’s happening up there? 

‘There’s s going to be a swell wedding at four o’clock and 
the church is trimmed up handsome. Better go up and 
see it. 

“‘T guess I will,’’ said Betty; and he accompanied her. 

At the great doors leading into the church proper they 
paused. Florists were adding finishing touches to an already 
perfect scene. The whole front of the church was a bower of 
green with red roses peeping between the leaves. Tall, white 
cathedral candles stood at the altar. Flowers and ferns 
marked many of the pews and others were roped off by broad 
white satin ribbon. Betty was impressed. 

“Who's going to be married?”’ she asked the janitor. 

“Old Vendome’s daughter and some fellow out West,’ he 
said. Then he chuckled. ‘‘The pastor’s in the dickens of a 
fix. Mrs. Vendome wanted the chimes to play wedding 
music while the guests was assembling. The doctor said he 
guessed he could fix it. Now the chime ringer is sick and he’s 
sent his son, and all he can play is that old song: ‘Take Up 
Thy Cross.”’ 

Betty laughed. ‘I wish I could see the wedding,”’ 

“Well, you can’t,” said the janitor. 


as she 





she said. 
‘They’ve put cards 


in the ‘invites’ and nobody can’t get in without you have a 
ticket. They don’t want the rabble seeing them get married. 


Of course,” he added hastily, 
don’t know you.” 


“vou ain’t no rabble, but they 


AS IOUTI NG from the lower part of the building attracted 
the janitor’s atte ntion and he clattered down the stairs. 
Betty stood alone in the church doorway. More than she 
had wanted anything else in a long time she wanted to sec 
that wedding. The flowers, the wide satin ribbons, the tall 
white candles, everything was suggestive of the coming of 
solemn festivity. She did some quick thinking. It would be 
impossible to stay in the main body of the church; even the 
gallery would probably prove unsafe; but she had not at- 
tended Sunday-school socials and Ladies’ Aid suppers for a 
dozen years without becoming familiar with the building. 
Suddenly she had an inspiration. She would hide in the 
choir loft. 

Unobserved by the busy florists she hurried to a little door 
and up a flight of narrow stairs. She found herself in the 
choir loft. Four chairs were set primly in place, and on one 
were several sheets of music; evidently the choir was to sing 
at the wedding. The loft stretched around one side of the 
(Page 19) 





church ina little balcony, and Betty turned in this direction. 
The palms and smilax formed a wall that made this little 
balcony into a room by itself. Once inside, she would be safe 
from observation of either the wedding guests or the choir. 
She removed two flower pots, entered the leafy bower and 
replaced the plants 

There was an old church bench in this balcony; Betty 
dragged it close to the railing, made a little window in the 
wall of vines, sat down with a sigh of relief, and deposited her 
two pie tins on the bench beside her. The florists gathered 
up scattered wrapping papers, broken stems, and lengths of 
wire, and took a straggling departure. Betty was left alone 
in the great church. 


OR a moment she thought of the wedding she was to see; 

then her thoughts drifted back again to her own engage 
ment. She would announce it at a luncheon, she dec wed. 
that was the way the friends of Anne, her older sister, always 
did. She would have her name and Lester’s on tiny cards 
in envelopes decorated with flying Cupids. It was great 
sport, planning the details. 

When she had exhausted the possibilities of the engage- 
ment she progressed to the wedding. She would be married 
here in church, she decided, and it should be decorated as it 
was now—green vines, red roses, tall white candles. She wasa 
little vague as to the service which would take place. It was 
so long since she had attended a wedding that she could not 
recall it. 

She held up her hand in the leafy half-darkness and saw the 
imaginary diamond shooting sparks of flame. She thought 
of the gay little dinner parties she would give after they 
were married. Lester should wear evening dress, and there 
would be red-shaded candles on the table. She thought of 
the calls they would pay, of the theaters they would attend, 
of the wonderful trousseau she would have. She thought 
very little of the time she would spend alone with Lester. 
It was more interesting to anticipate her first shopping 
trip, when she would say carelessly to the saleswoman: 
“Charge it, please, to Mrs. L. E. Brown.’’ She could see the 
clerk’s surprised look which would say as plainly as words: 
“My! isn’t she young to be a married woman!” Again and 
again she stopped to look at the dream diamond flashing on 
her left hand. 

She noticed that the air in her bower was becoming heavy 
with the scent of the red roses, and at the same time she 
began to feel the atmosphere of waiting which hung over the 
empty church, It was very still and the light which stole 
in through the stained-glass windows was very dim. The 
church was shadowy as with the shadows of coming events. 
Everything—the fragrant roses, the gleaming white | ribbons, 
the tall candles—everything was waiting, ire 

Suddenly the door of the church opened and a young man 
came in. He looked around for a moment and went out, 
leaving the church again in shadowy silence. Soon he 
returned and came to the altar. He lighted the candles; 
then he motioned to a group of young men who were stand- 
ing at the door; they all seemed to be dressed alike and wore 
white gloves. Betty decided that they were the ushers. The 
lights far above her head flashed on. 


OON a party of early guests arrived. In gowns such as 
Betty had never seen before, they trailed slowly to their 
seats. They spoke in hushed whispers. They, too, were 
under the ell of the waiting. Then others came—men in 
black, women in wonderful shimmering colors; they seemed 
like people from another world to the eager watcher in the 
hidden balcony. Group after group swept in until the church 
was nearly filled. Greetings were softly exchanged; hushed 
laughs faded quickly into silence. Over all was the feeling 
of something impending. 
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I Hove Her F 
MOpDe rier f 
I 
I 
ARY was coming to kiss me. I had known it for the 
last half hour, but the critical moment was fast 


approaching. Yes, Mary was coming to kiss me in 
the moonlight, and, unless all signs failed, the event would 
be accompanied by the distant strains of the Blue Danube 
and the nearer music of the sea. 

Mary and I had been friends a long time. She was about 
my age, which was twenty-six. And all at once, without the 
least warning in the world, I had found myself heels over 
head in love with her. I had tried to hide this from Mary, but 
she had just divined a part of it. Otherwise, of course, she 
wouldn’t have been coming to kiss me that night. And, while 
I stood there waiting, I wondered what I would do with my 
life if Mary went out of it as quickly as she had entered. I 
am six feet high, fond of beef, and can pump all four tires 
without losing my breath; but when I began wondering that 
sort of thing (to the accompaniment of the breakers and the 
Blue Danube) two fat, warm tears went strolling down my 
nose in the moonlight, and my poor old heart began tolling 
like a funeral bell. 

Which (although bad enough, in all conscience) is only 
a minor manifestation of the grand passion, and I write it 
down as a warning to all young men who, like myself, are 
inclined to laugh at things which ought to be 
taken seriously. i 





I Read This, So He 
By George Weston 


LUST RAT TON BY W. B. 4 
watch.””) Which showed that Mary was possibly as disap- 
pointed as I was, because, although Miss Mowrey had the 
name of being the most formidable old gossip in the New 
England States (not even excepting the Miss Danielsor), 
she was nev ertheless a guest of Mr. Safford’s and under 
ordinary circumstances Mary wouldn’t have allowed a word 
to be said against her. “Listen,” she murmured again, “I'll 
change these things and then—say, in half an hour—if you 
could be in the garden 

If I could be in the garden! With a tremendous gesture 
I called the waves and the moon to witness whether or not 
I could be in the garden. And after that it wasn’t a bull I 
wanted to meet. It was a roaring lion! 


Ill 


ND so I waited in the garden for Mary to come and 
kiss me, and when she finally came floating down the 
veranda steps (in the moonlight) she was such a picture of 
filmy white beauty that I blessed my good fortune and felt 
a bit sorry for, and a bit superior to, all my friends because 
the ‘re was only one Mary in the world. 
‘Father's in the library, writing,’’ she said, ‘‘and Miss 
Mowrey’s gone to her room. Isn’t it a beautiful night?” 









Will Know the Real Reason 


NG 


“Hey, Miss Mowrey!” cried Mary in a cautious whisper, 
“Look at this!’’ Mary's arm went around my shoulder and 
she pulled my ear in a manner w hich imperiled the cake, 

“Hey, Miss Mowrey!”’ I cried in an equally caitioys 
whisper. ‘‘ Look at this!’’ And I gave Mz iry such a squeeze 
that (although she did it in the most delicate, delightful and 
delicious manner possible) she grunted a little and sent yg 
both into spasms of subdued laughter. 

“Hey, Miss Mowrey!”’ gently cried Mary, when she had 
caught her breath. ‘‘ Look at this!’” Whereupon, witli the 
corners of her eyesand mouth she gave me the sign for which 
I had been so eagerly waiting. And just as we had enjoyed 
an exceedingly fine bite of the cake, and were on the point of 
having another (to punish Miss Mowrey properly), we both 
became conscious that someone was standing immediately 
behind us. With one accord we turned and found ourselves 
looking into the gravely inquiring eyes of Mary’s father, 
“Didn’t I tell you it was Wednesday?’’ murmured Mary 
under her breath. ; 

“Mr. Safford,’’ I said, stepping briskly forward; 
going to see you in the morning, but now I think — 
Quietly, and alw: Lys gravely, he took me by the arm, 
Come into the study,’ "he said. And, turning to Mary, he 
added in that low tone w hic h is more comm: ‘nl. 
ing than the bellow of Bashan’s bulls: ‘ Migs 


Was 


sé 





y HEN I sat down tonight and picked up 

my pen (as you will presently see), I sat 
down to write something very different from this; 
but now that I have started to write about 
Mary, I shall tell the whole story. I should like 
Mary’s father (Mr. Safford) to read it, so he 
will understand a number of things which he 
has never quite understood yet. As he knows, 
I was visiting him at Stony Beach when this 
happened. Mary’s father and mine had been 
partners in business before my father died, and 
that is how I came to know the Saffords. 

Stony Beach is a large house on the East 
Shore, and Mary’s father likes to keep it filled 
withcompany. But that night all his guests, and 
Mary as well, had gone to a neighboring hotel 
to dance. The second number on the program 
had been an old-fashioned waltz, and Mary’s 
partner, who had been fed only on the modern 
steps, had kicked her instep just hard enough to 
lame her a little without bre iking a bone. ‘+. 
worse than that (from Mary’s point of view), he 
had torn her stocking; and the moment she saw 
that tear in her stocking she said to me: ‘‘Let’s 
go home.”’ So back we started— Mary and | 
and when we were far enough away from the 
hotel Mary went very lame indeed. 

“T can’t walk any farther, 
she looked at me as though 
what I ought to do. 

I offered to go for a chair, but she wouldn't 
have it. ‘‘Nor a wheelbarrow, either,’’ she 
added with a saucy movement of her nose. 

Then I guessed it. ‘Shall I carry you?” I 
whispered. 

She had slight figure and I carried her 
without any difficulty at all, glorying in my 
burden and adding another to the store of mem- 
ories which will always make Mary more to me 
than anyone else on earth can ever begin to be. 

Her mother had died when Mary was born, 
and her father was one of those trim, practical 
men who make it a point to hide their emotions, 
as though they were something embarrassing. | 
was thinking these things when Mary gaveacon- 


hed, and 
knew exactly 


* she sig 
she 











Mowrey has a headache, Mary. - I wish you'd 
go and see if she’s comfortable.” 


IV 


R. SAFFORD led me to his study and 

gave mea chair, which I considered a hope. 
ful sign; but, instead of sitting down himself, 
he stood at the window for nearly a minute, 
looking out into the moonlit garden, and this] 
thought was very strange. 

“Jimmy,” said Mr. Safford, ‘I wish I had 
known of this before. I could have saved you 
a lot of unhappiness.’’ Rather grimly I smiled 
to myself at the “‘ unhappiness” he would have 
saved me. ‘‘ How long,” he asked, “have you 
and Mary ——” He paused and looked at me 
as though he wished I would help him out, and, 
because this was a point which directly con- 
cerned the good faith and candor of Mary and 
myself, I helped him out in the fullest possible 
manner. 

“So you aren’t engaged yet,” 

“But it amounts to the 
pointed out. “IT shall ask 
course.” 

‘No, Jimmy,” said Mr. Safford in a gentle 
voice. ‘‘ Not after what I’m going to tell you.” 

As Boswell once wrate down: ‘“‘It came asa 
horrible shock.” I remember I looked at Mr. 
Safford with the lordly air of a man who abolishes 
all difficulties by the simple expedient of wav- 
ing them aside. But gradually that gentle 
certainty of Mr. Safford began to grow slightly 
disconcerting and I] remember staring at him 
attentively as one (I imagine) would instine- 
tively stare at a disconcerting opponent ina 
duel for life or death. 

Mr. Safford drew from his de sk an envelope. 

“Inaway,” he said, opening it, “ I’ve been ready 
for some such interview as this fora long time 
now, but I’ve always hoped it would never have 
to happen. Jimmy, what I have to tell you 
amounts to this: Ifyou love Mary, as I’m sure 
you do, you'll never marry her.”’ 

‘“‘But that’s the very reason why I shall 
marry her!’’ I pointed out, almost puzzled out 


he said. 
same thing,” | 
her tomorrow, of 








tented little sigh, and on the moment I stopped. 

‘What's the matter?’’ she asked, slipping to 
her feet. ‘‘Tired?”’ 

But I think she saw what the matter was. There’s a time 
to speak and a time to keep quiet, and as for me I knew my 
time had come to speak. 

50 ‘‘ Mary——”’ I began; and not altogether liking that I 
amended it, ‘‘ Mary —dear —— 

HE saw what was coming next and gently cried: ‘No! 

Wait!’ Which wasn ‘t at all like Mary. 

“But I can't wait! I’ve simply got to tell you! 

‘But you must wait!’ she whispered; and because we 
loved each other so much and could do these things, she 
lightly placed her hand over my mouth. ‘“Listen’’—and 
though she looked a trifle sheepish (at first) she looked very 
wistful too—‘‘ Wednesday’s my unlucky day. A gypsy once 
told me, and it’s true, Jimmy. Don’t laugh, dear. Nothing 
good ever happened to me on a Wednesday yet. That’s why 
he kicked me: it’s Wednesday, you know. And I never 
bought a hat ona Wednesday that I didn’t hate it when I got it 
home. And—and my mother—she died ona Wednesday- 

I took her handkerchief from her glove and tenderly wined 
her eyes, my heart pounding with such beats of protec- 
tion that I simply longed for a bull to come raging toward 
us, so I could kill him with a blow, and seize his tail and 
swing him into the sea. A poet, I know, would put this 
thought into more sublime phrases; but I have never been 
a poet, except in so far as I have been a lover, and in so far 
as all lovers may be poets. Which I rather think they are. 

“Then tomorrow?”’ I whispered. 

She nodded, apparently relieved. 
with that saucy movement of her nose—‘‘if you're 

“Mary!” I pleaded, and for the first time 
I held open my arms. I think she would 


‘Perhaps’’—and again 
good py 


She 


Whispered: “‘ You’ve Simply Got to Marry Me Now 

But in my heart of hearts I cried, ‘‘ A fig for the beautiful 
night !’’ because all my perceptions were centered around the 
one great thought that it would be an hour at least before 
the others would return from the dance; and if you have 
ever been heels over head in love you will be able to guess 
how I proposed to spend those sixty minutes. But Mary 
wouldn’t have it that way at all. ‘We'll save : that till the 
last,’’ she said. 

Fortunately my sense of humor helped me, and I saw 
Mary’s beauty as a table, and her kiss as a piece of cake. 
The cake was on the table, but, for the present, I was only to 
walk around, and look at it, and gTOW hungrier and hungrier 
every second. 

So we strolled around the table—or, rather, we strolled 
among the roses, looking at each other in that eloquent 
silence which makes such a fool of speech. 

“When we’re married——” I began at last. 

“No, don’t; Jimmy.” 

“Why not?” 

Because it was Wednesday, it seemed. 
haven’t said yet—that we shall be ——” 
behind a rose hedge. 


““And besides—I 
We were standing 
Mary was looking up at the house, and 
I don’t mind saying that my arm was approximately where 
my arm ought to have been. 

Then (I don’t know just how it started) Mary and I began 
making faces at Miss Mowrey’s windows, knowing, of 
course, that she couldn’t see us, but acting like naughty c hil- 
drenw ho dr: iw a horrible picture ona fence, label it ‘‘Teeche or, 
and then stand around ari their tongues out and vying 
with each other in the noble art of pantomime. 


Old Curly-Top!” 


of my wits. 

“‘Not if you love her.” And looking at me 
steadily he added: “ Mary’s mother died when 
Mary was born. Mary’s grandmother died when Mary's 
mother was born. I was warned not to marry Mary's 
mother. I give you the same warning about Mary.’ 

He waited for this to sink in, and to help me he gave me 
certified copies of the two death certificates. Both named 
the same cause of death: “Childbirth. ; 

“Tn each case,” said Mr. Safford, “it happened within a 
vear of her marriage.” And, leaning over, he put his hand 


gently on my shoulder. “Timmy,” he w hispered, “do you 
want to kill Mary? If you do—marry her!’’ 
V 
N MY memory I can see Mr. Safford now—a neat, trim, 


practical man who was beginning to show his age ina 
neat, trim, practical manner. He had been the business 
member of my father’s firm, and I cannot imagine a man 
with less imagination. But while he looked at me, his hand 
on my shoulder, I saw more sadness in his eyes than is good 
for any man to have there. ; 

“You'd never forgive yourself,” he whispered again, and in 
the gentle manner which had fallen upon him that evening he 
returned to his desk. 

I can’t tell you how I felt, so I won’t try. For almost a 
minute I could only stare at Mr. Safford, who was openly 
blowing his nose but slyly dabbing his eyes with his hi ind- 
kerchief. 

‘But, perhaps 

He shook his 
every way. She 
laugh, even the 


-Mary ——”’ | hesitated. i 
head. ‘‘Mary’s her mother’s daughter in 
has the same voice, the same walk, the same 
same way of curling her little finger when 
she lifts her teacup. Jimmy, it would be 
cruel for you to deceive yourself. 1 know 





have come, too, because in some subtle way 
her mouth took on a coy, inviting appear- 
ance as though it knew it were about to be 
kissed by a curly-headed young man; but 
just at that second we heard someone ap- 
proaching behind us, and on the moment 
Mary and I were two sedate young people, 
walking calmly on. 

“It’s Miss Mowrey,’”” murmured Mary, 
glancing over her shoulder as only a woman 
can. “I'll bet she’s followed us just to ——E 





STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


You remember him for his red-blooded tales of the open, 
“The Riverman,” for instance. | 
more dramatically than in “Charley,” a story out of the heart | 
of Africa, which will appear in the November JourNAL. | 


But he has never written 


what you'd go through.”” And in a lower 
voice he continued: “‘I know what Ive 
been through.” 

Behind Mr. Safford was a painting of my 
| father, and, much to my discomfort, b's 
earnest, serious face seemed to nod approva 
of what I was hearing. Meanwhile Mr. 
Safford, arousing himself, put the enve! lope 
back in his desk. 
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‘The Contess 


VERY woman, self-sufficient though she may be, 
craves a home. When Polly Baldwin suggested that I 
take the gardener’s cottage on their country place, asa 

refuge from town heat and noise, I was as thrilled as a child 
given a doll’s house. A week’s tour of the Sixth Avenue 
shops, for cheap fresh chintzes and soft-hued rag rugs, made 
my little bunk sweet and habitable. There were two bed- 
rooms, a living room and a kitchen; and when the doors at 
both ends of the tiny hall were open one could look straight 
through from the gz irden to an apple tree in blossom. 

| was wild about the place. The Baldwin’s terrier (a rakish 
Irelander named Paddy) acted as protector; and Katy, their 
old cook, who lived at the lodge, got my meals. 

Polly and Katharine were, as always, my best of friends 
those two months that I spent on their pl: ice. I finished the 
new book up there, and every evening (as in Munich) we 
used to read. But I no longer depended so completely on 
their sympathy, sweet though it was. I knew now that I 
could write successfully for publication, and imagination 
raced ahead, fearless, performing more and more ambitious 
feats. | was writing so fast, and the new book was in such 
entirely different style from my first one, that Carter and I 
decided to offer it under another pseudony m. In that way, 
at the rate I was composing, we could run two novels a year 
in separate series. 


HE L Company had accepted my first book, but balked 
at the large advance we asked. For a while it seemed as 
though everything were going to fall through. Then one 
night | went into town for Cricket’s birthday party. There 
were to be just we three; a celebration supper in their 
“refectory.”” I suppose | might have guessed from the way 
Carter came dancing in, but I thought his high spirits were 
all for Cricket’s party. She, too, was pink-cheeked and 
fluttery. When she took off her pinafore it was to display 
a ravishing new frock. ‘‘See ms to me, ” I said, ‘‘you are 
awfully giddy tonight. What’s up besides the birthday? is 
“Supper,” said Carter promptly. ‘“Let’s eat it; and 
then ”” His eyes fair'y sparkled. 


“For a While Every Man’s Hand is Bound to be Against You. 


=, oughout the meal i grew more and more excited. 
I Was something in the air; half unconsciously I began 
to suspect. And yet—it wouldn’t be that! 

Not until we had drunk Cricket’s health and Carter stood 
up and raised his glass again did I suddenly know. ‘The 
next toast,” said Carter, ‘is to the author of ‘C——n’ and 
to her firstcontract !’’ Helaid it down onthe table beside me. 

| »0ked at him—then at Cricket. 1 could not speak. 
“emechow I found their hands and gripped them. I was 
droy ning in happiness. Finally I managed to utter: “I- 

I don't believe it !”” 
Pe it there was the blessed black and white of the contract, 


signed by L’s and waiting for my signature. 


1oOms 
Who |Dared to 
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BY H. J. MOWAT 


With the contract for one book in my pocket, and the 
second novel complete to Carter’s satisfaction and about to 
go to market, I went off to Europe fora holiday, 

It was somewhat of a shock, however, to find my old 
haunts—in Paris and elsewhere—less potently fascinating 
than of yore. Restaurants and tea shops seemed a trifle 
banal, the life and chatter of the boulevards a bit hectic, and 
buying clothesa fatiguingforay. Ihad passedon into another 
phase, you see—the intense phase of the all-absorbed cre- 
ator. I was interested in nothing but my work; and I 
returned to it hungrily a month before I had intended to. 

It was a very different return this year. No vicomte, of 
course—he was off at Deauville engrossed in his favorite 
occupation of flirting—and no tears of regret. I was going 
home to certain satisfactions: my first novel to be published 
in January; the short stories to appear during the winter in 
the big magazine which had accepted them; and a new novel 
already in my head, crying out to be liberated. 


RRIVING in New York, instead of father to frown on me 
I found little Cricket, bubbling over with news and 
importance, on the dock. 

“Your other book’s placed, your other book’s placed!” 
she chanted gayly before even we had hugged each other. 
“M , in England, the very first one we offered it to, has 

taken it under a simply gorgeous contract. And now we're 
sure to place the American rights.” 

Yes, that was a different home-coming! New York really 
seemed home now; so much so that I wanted a nook of my 
own somewhere within it. 

I found just the flat, and was soon given over to the ex- 
hausting joys of settling-in. The family regarded this, as 
every other step of mine recently, with forebodings and 
fears. When I ran down at Christmas to collect my personal 
treasures from home they pleaded with me to give up the 
whole scheme once and for all. 

“But I’ve signed the lease,”’ I laughed. 

They groaned, individually 
mad, they said; but I left 
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“T’ve moved in. 
and in concert. I was quite 
them with—in spite of our 





” 


You Threaten Man’s Supremacy, You See 


differences—more mutual warmth of affection than we had 
felt for many months. My father frequently looked in on me 
during the winter, and my sister paid a visit of two—for 
me—most enjoyable weeks. She was delighted with my 
apartment, but said that she was still dubious about the 
business of living alone. 

“What you need,” she declared one day, 

“Me?” I returned, thoroughly scared. 
should I do with him?”’ 

“You'll know some day,”’ she prophesied. 

I wished she hadn't said that. All at once everybody 
seemed to be hurling matrimony at me. Because I had the 
flat, men appeared from the four corners of the earth, men 
(Page 21) 


“is a husband.” 
‘What on earth 






Iscarcely knew, men I had snubbed, men I had forgotten alto- 
gether. They all came, ostensibly to renew a long-cherished 
acquaintance; and they all proposed—sooner or later. It 
was rather exciting, but demoralizing to work and routine 
habits. I lived in that apartment three months, during which 
my entire production consisted of two short stories! 

It was a fevered atmosphere, the creative cause being 
perfectly obvious: I was an “unusual”’ girl, self-supporting, 
daring to live my own life in my own way—all of which 
appeals to men’s love of novelty. Besides, there was that 
provocative and dangerous sense of freedom from conven- 
tional restraint which I had felt in men’s attitudes the winter 
before, and which, under the teasing influence of my pretty 
apartment, assumed proportions that dismayed. 

There was no comfort in my home, no real pleasure in my 
friends, and certainly no chance to work in such an atmos- 
phere. I determined to escape. In the midst of the embroglio 
Carter appeared one afternoon for tea. From under his 
arm he handed mea mysterious, wrapped parcel. The first 
bound copy of my first novel! 


LAUGHED and wept over it, my child of so many mis- 

haps, brave now in gilt-and-green array. It was to have 
been published in October, then January; finally it was 
actually appearing in March. Yes, here it was, a real book at 
last; and I wasshown the advertisements, and I was lunched 
by my publishers, and had my first own interview with a 
newspaper man—and altogether should have been very 
happy and satisfied. 

But there was the personal problem, increé isingly complex 
and difficult. No argus-eyed parents or “‘companion”’ stood 
guard over me, only Collins, a middle-aged maid, whom | 
paid to act as Gorgon. Late one Sunday afternoon, after a 
tempestuous luncheon with one man and an equally stormy 
two-hour argument with another, I was lying on my couch, 
exhausted. The telephone rang and Collins went to answer it. 

“It’s Mr. Baldwin,’’ she reported. ‘’E says ’e wants to 
see you, miss.” 

Sandy Bz uldwin, of all people ! 
gone to bed,” Is 

Ina moment or two: 
sailing tomorrow. 

“Let him sail then. It’s the very best thing he can do.” 
These importunate males! If Sandy the invulnerable should 
prove another! 

For the last time Collins came back. 
in ’arf an hour,’’ she announced stolidly. 

What can you do with a man like that? I put on my 
prettiest tea gown, arranged my hair and wz say —fuming. 
W hen he came, “‘Are you sailing tomorrow?”’ I de manded. 

“No. But I wanted to see you. Polly said you were living 
here alone, and I ——”’ 

“T have been, but I sha’n’t be 
‘Your species is making it intolerable for me. 

Sandy Baldwin threw back his head and laughed. 
bad as that? Tell me about it.” 

And the wonder of it was, I did. To him, who had always 
seemed the remote and satirical, the impossible of sympa- 
thetic approach, | now poured out my inmost pe rplexities. 
It was strange how easily it came, as we sat there together 
by my fireside; strange how I told without constraint my 
story of disillusion; strange how his face, that I had always 
thought rather cold, softened with understanding, even 


tenderness. 
V HEN I had finished he said gently: ‘‘ You’re a brave 

/V little pioneer, but after all you are a pioneer, you know. 
You’re doing something that women have never done and 
that a bare handful are just beginning to do: live by their 
own code and still live worthily. For a while every man’s 
hand is bound to be against you. You threaten man’s 
supremacy, you see.”’ 

We talked for hours. His clear reasoning was tonic 
after the emotional murk and mazy sentiment 
foundering in. 

“Why, you don’t love any of those fellows,” Sandy said 
with crisp conviction. ‘For a while you've been caught by 
the being-in-love idea; that’s all. Go off by yourself and 
work somewhere. You'll see if I’m not right.”’ 

It was exactly what I had been wanting, yet not having 
the courage, to do. Next day I bought a passage by way of 
the Mediterranean and sailed for Nice the same day that 
Sandy sailed for Paris. He landed six days before I did, — 
at Gibraltar I received a letter from him, which he had 
written on the steamer, and which | at first took to be a 
catalogue of his motor-car company, judging from the 
envelope and size: it was fifty-two pages long! 

And that was only the beginning. All the while I stayed at 
Cannes, shut up in my room with the manuscript which 
originally had served to teach me to typewrite, Sandy’s 
letters were di aily poked under the door. I knew, long before 
I went to Paris, that he loved me. But to me he was simply 
a splendidly satisfying friend. Isaw he had been right about 


“Tell him I’m ill and have 
said, turning obstini ately toward the wall. 
“"F’ says 'e must see you, miss. ’E’s 


“°E says 'e’ll be here 


for long,’ I declared. 


” 


“As 


to me 
I had been 
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NE of the reasons why the saloon 
| has served so successfully as a social 
center is because it has done it in a 
| perfectly natural manner. One 
rarely, if ever, reads advertisements 
| of a saloon which announce that it 
| is a social center or that men will 
| have a good time by going there, as 
is the case in almost any other kind 
of public social enterprise. It is the 
thoroughly human aspect of the 
saloon life that makes it so very at- 
tractive. A workingman places a 
five-cent piece on the edge of the 
bat ir, and, presto! without any apologies he is on a par with 
every other man in the place. He can look every other chap 
in the eve and feel that he is just as good as the other fellow. 

It is this democratic spirit which is universally found in 
saloons that helps them win workingmen. Here, too, they 
can “shake out their hearts,’ as the Germans say. Working- 
men will sit about the tables and for hours at a time discuss, 
with perfect freedom, the questions which so vitally concern 
them. True, they often talk about very foolish things—and 
worse—but they also try to work out their economic prob- 
lems, in so far as their environment will permit. 

It may be remembered that early in the history of most 
social and industrial movements among workingmen in this 
country their headquarters were almost exclusively in the 
back rooms of saloons. It seemed the perfectly natural thing 
for workingmen to select the saloons as their meeting places. 
Where else could they have gone, without exercising con- 
siderably more self-control and wisdom than workingmen 
usually are credited with having? 

Because saloonkeepers have a monopoly of cheap halls in 
large cities, and charge, usually, no rent for them, they 
become the meeting places of soc ial'c lubs, labor unions, lodges, 
singing societies and other organizations of the poorer people. 
Here, too, many have their christenings, their weddings, 
their dances and other social functions. This is particularly 
true among foreign-speaking peoples. 








OOL, billiards, bowling and games of cards attract men 

to the saloon. In many cases the customers are supplied 
with papers. Sometimes ther re is a gymnasium. The music 
wins—especially when it is given in connection with a 
summer-garden annex to which a man may take his wife and 
children. 

But one of the most important features of the saloon is the 
free lunch offered. It is served in an appetizing manner and 
in almost unlimited quantities. The saloon daily feeds thou- 
sands of clerks and workingmen, who thus secure a noonday 
lunch for the cost of two glasses of beer, and often at the cost 


of only one. 

The saloonkeeper is himself an important factor in the 
problem. He is always democratic and usually neat in 
appearance. His large acquaintance, not only with the men 
of the community but beyond, and his superior sources of 


great influence. Often he finds jobs 

is children. He loans him money 

work test’ of the Charity Organiza- 

No questions are asked as to whether or not 

the recipi ient is deserving. He lends, ‘‘hoping nothing in 

return.”’ This is part of the general business policy of the 
saloonkeeper, whose first consideration is good-fellowship. 

The saloonkeeper understands human nature. This is his 
chief stock in trade. It is his business to attract men, and 
so to attract them that they will continue to make his place 
a permanent rendezvous. He seeks to secure as much tran- 
sient trade as possible, but his chief dependence is upon the 
men who come day after day and night after night, bringing 
their friends with them. It is the treating habit that makes 
saloon pay, and the basis of this habit is good-fellowship 
ind soci ibility. 

It is more than true that the saloon is a “ 
it ‘‘damns”’ large numbers of those who patronize it. But 
in discussing the question of a saloon substitute, the ele- 
ments already presented in this article must be given due 
consideration. Workingmen in cities are familiar with these 
facts. Those who are opposing the saloon and those who 
wish to provide substitutes for the saloon should also become 
familiar with them. It is only as one knows the strength of 
the enemy that one can fight him effectually. 


Wt AT, 
isno A substitute, 


information make him a 
for the workingman and | 
without setting up the “ 
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curse,’’ and that 


There 
but there may be many substitutes. 
Getting at the saloon situation, with all its complex con- 
ditions, is like getting at many other modern social prob- 
lems. We are always suspicious of panaceas. There can be 
nothing which will exactly take the place of the saloon. 
But if we can distribute the good features of the saloon 
among a group of already existing agencies or organizations, 
and develop some others which may be needed for special 
kinds of work, we may get at the situation. 

Very much depends upon the kind of men for whom the 
saloon substitute is to be provided. The comparatively rough 
fellows who are found in lumber camps will require something 
different from the young men in a small 
country village. The s ailors who fre quent 


hen, is the best substitute for the saloon ? 
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and others for whom the enterprise is being conducted. 
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en Go Into 
By Charles Stelzle 


“SUPPOSE ALL THE SALOONS WERE CLOSED,” 
considered in the enterprise inaugurated in lower New York 
by Bishop Potter and his friends. This was to be an “‘ideal”’ 
saloon. It was to be demonstrated that a saloon in which 
intoxicating liquors were sold could be so conducted for the 
benefit of workingmen as to make it practically free from 
the evils which are now charged against regular drinking 
places. After a year’s trial the institution was voted a 
complete failure. Whatever may have been the causes which 
led to its failure, it is interesting to note the comments of the 
purchaser, who afterward ran it as a common bar. 
On the walls of this saloon, which reverted to its original 
type, he posted cards bearing these sentences: 
Rum and religion won’t mix, any more than oil and water. 
A saloon is a place for drink, not worship. 
Religion follows rum; it does not go with it hand in hand. 
thinks of religion the morning after. 
You cannot boom drink and temperance too. 
The best patron of a saloon is the man with the biggest thirst, not 
the man with the most religion. 


A man 


This was another illustration of the fact that the saloon 
cannot be reformed, because the basis of its business is bad. 
There is but one thing that will ever remedy the evils in 
connection with it, and that is its complete extinction as it 
. now conducted. Here was an attempt to find a substitute 
by departing as little as possible from the conditions found 
in a regular saloon, even going so far as to serve real beer. 


UT the point of this failure will be lost unless we note 

another important consideration, namely, the danger of 
giving the ‘‘substitute,’’ as such, too much publicity. Men 
are not eager to be “‘reformed.’’ One cannot make the work 
itself too well known, but one must avoid the impression 
that one is assuming a superior attitude toward workingmen 
The 
institution or organization will win or lose on its merits. 
Calling it a “‘substitute for the saloon” will create for it a 
severe and unnecessary handicap. 

It will also be a distinct advantage if the enterprise in 
question can be conducted upon a business basis—that is, it 
should be made as nearly self-supporting as possible. Work- 
ingmen like to pay their own way. It is good to encourage 
this spirit. This is one of the chief glories of the American 
artisan. The fact that workingmen are already running 
their own social centers with considerable success is evidence 
that it can be done. 

In the United States and Canada “Labor Temples”’ have 
been built or rented for the exclusive use of trades unions. 
In no case, so far as the writer knows, is intoxicating liquor 
permitted inside these buildings. Here the regular head- 
quarters of the unions have been established and the stated 
meetings are held. On special occasions social affairs are 
conducted, to which the members bring their wives and 
children. Lectures are frequently given, and the halls and 
smaller rooms are used for other purely social functions. 

“Turner Halls,’ social and athletic clubs and similar 
organizations are being very successfully conducted by 
workingmen themselves. These are effective primarily be- 
cause the members have a direct personal responsibility for 


them. They will work and pay for their own organizations 
as they never will for any that are conducted by ‘‘out- 
siders.”’ It is desirable, therefore, in whatever may be done, 
to give those most directly concerned—the workers—as 
large a share of responsibility as possible. 

ATHER pretentious buildings have been erected by 


philanthropists as saloon substitutes, having gymna 
siums, baths, swimming pools and bowling alleys, card tables 
and games, and halls for lecture courses. There were refresh- 
ment rooms, classrooms and lodge and club rooms, which 
were rented at a nominalcost. These institutions have been 
measurably successful, though they have failed in the degree 
that they have taken on the aspects of an institution. How- 
ever, ordinarily these buildings are patronized by compara- 
tively young men, and in but few cases by adult artisans. 
They have served best in that they kept young men out of 
saloons, which is surely a most useful function. 

We need more such enterprises, conducted upon the 
broadest possible basis, so as to attract young men of all 
classes and all religious faiths. But is it too much to ask 
that more attention be given to women in conducting such 
work? It is true that women do not patronize saloons as 
much as men do, but many of them are compelled to go to 
places of rather questionable repute, where intoxicants are 
sold, in order to spend a social evening. If there were more 
recreational centers of a clean, wholesome character, in 
which young men and women might enjoy their leisure 
time—without too many artificial restrictions and too much 
espionage—a real need would be met. 

In| some cities coffee houses have been opened as “shel- 
ters”’ for workingmen; but these have been successful, as a 
rule, only when conducted for such groups as cabmen and 
teamsters, who patronize them merely for the sake of the 
hot drink which they very much need on cold winter days 
and nights. Usually the ‘“shelters”’ have consisted of wagons 
or small stands on wheels, placed close to the gutter, con- 
venient to those who patronize them. But these are not 





aloons? 


ETC. 


really saloon substitutes. They are provided for a specific 
need and for a limited group, although they serve « very 
useful purpose. : 

Private philanthropy is very often spasmodic; but « social 
center established by the municipality usu ally becomes a 
permanent institution. It may become the center o! prac- 
tically every social movement which has to do with the life 
of the people. The city is in a position to undertake many 
kinds of work of this character which nobody else can do, 
and the people of all grades will more readily patronize 4 
city enterprise than they will almost any other, for they fe¢| 
that the city institution belongs to them in a peculiar Way 
as they all pay taxes to help support it. 

Ay he: social settlement is making a valuable contribution jn 
this direction. Naturally every settlement does its own 
peculiar work, which is determined, first, by the pre vious 
training and tastes of the residents, and, second, hy the 
character of the neighborhood in w hich the settlen ient js 
situated. The primary idea in settlement work is the sh; aring 
of the life of the poor by those who have a larger outlook 


upon life. But the chief value of the settlement is in its 
preventive work. 
To what extent the church may serve as a saloon substi- 


tute through its parish house or through its institutional 
features depends altogether upon its location, the breadth of 
view of its workers and its freedom from sect irianism. Chere 
is no doubt that the best work of the church in this direction 
is to prov ide adequate recreational features for i Its Own young 
people. It is difficult, at best, to persuade men in the work. 
ingman group to visit the church itself for any purpose, and 
it is probably true that whatever the church is to do to meet 
the saloon situation must be done through some other a, gency, 
which may more easily adapt itself, conducted either by the 
church or by an outside organization. 

The schoolhouse should be increasingly employed as a 
center for the people. They usually have confidence in the 
directors of the school. The features introduced should make 
an appeal to the entire family. Whenever this is done the 
work will have much greater social value. 

Most workingmen like either to discuss the questions 
which concern their daily living, or else they will listen 
to others who can talk about them intelligently. This has 
been pointed out as one of the chief charms of the saloon. 
Because this is true, the Open Forum idea is a good one to 
introduce as a partial remedy or substitute for the saloon. 
In many Eastern cities this plan has been put into successful 
operation, either by churches or civic organizations. 


gent is no doubt that the motion-picture show is today 
the most formidable rival of the saloon. There is nothing 
else which quite approaches it, not only as it touches young 
people but older people as well. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the saloonkeepers themselves have taken sides with 
those who oppose the motion-picture show, because, they 
argue, it teaches “‘immoral”’ and “vicious’’ principles. 

But whatever may have been true of the films used during 
the earlier days of the ‘‘ movie,’’ in this respect, there is no 
doubt that the rigid ce nsorship which has been applied to 
the more recent produc tions of the film houses has almost 
entirely eliminated those which suggest anything that is 
immoral or vicious. It is probable that the most successful 
public substitute for the saloon will include a complete 
inotion-picture outfit of the best type. 

It is a striking fact that married men spend more time in 
the saloon than single men. This is somewhat startling, 
because married life is supposed to have a sobering effect 
upon a man. Can it be that in many of these cases the 
home has failed to function? For let it be said with all the 
emphasis possible that in the last analysis the home must be 
the best substitute for the saloon. 

It is very generally true that men do not do their part in 
making the home what it should be from the social stand- 
point; and perhaps too much has been said about wives 
failing to make themselves and their homes more attrac tive, 
thus ‘‘driving their poor husbands to drink’’; but the fact 
remains that a careful study of the subject revealed that 
about twice as many married men go to the saloon as do 
single men. This may be due to the higher idealism of the 
younger men, and it may also be attributed to the fact that 
they spend a great deal of time in the company of their sweet- 
hearts, who naturally would not visit the saloon with them. 

Perhaps no satisfactory solution may be found of this 
particular aspect of the problem until in some way it 
becomes possible to provide more cheerful homes for work- 

ing people, in point of ventilation, light, space and ge »neral 
outlook. This condition must be met by men and women of 
large social conceptions. It may be taken up by the munici- 
pality or the state—somebody must do it, for it is unfair and 
shortsighted to charge up to married men and women soc “ial 
sins and omissions for which they are only in part responsible. 


NOTHER interesting fact is that the men who work the 
longest hours spend the most time in the saloon. It has 
always been contended by the opponents of the shorter work- 
day that if workingmen had more leisure time at their dis- 
posal they would spend it in the saloon. It is the man who 
is most fatigued at the end of the day's 
work who is most likely to crave for arti: 





our coast cities are a class by themselves. 
Che skilled artisan in a manufacturing city 
has his own idea as to what he wants. The 
different prices: foreign-speaking workers 
must be studied sympathetically, for they 


resources of the agencies already organized. 
May they, with a little adaptation, perhaps, 
be equal to the needs discovered? Or will 
it be necessary to establish an entirely new 
enterprise ? 

The ‘‘Subway Tavern” in New York 
City was a sincere attempt to reform the 
saloon. Every possible objection that had 
been raised against the ordinary saloon was 


have their peculiar prejudices, their likes That 2,298,020 square miles of the United States are under it is exceedingly important to have in mind 
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DID YOU KNOW 


That 16 state capitals are now under prohibition? 


AND 


That today more than one-half of the people in the United 
States are living under novlicense? 


ficial stimulants. It is the man who still 
| has strength and vitality left when the days 
| work is done who will go straight home. | 
| When onediscusses the question of w hi r is 
| going to happen when the ss iloons are closed 


ordinary men, of whom there are so many; 
these biessings may be a long time coming 

unless society or the state as a whole sees 
to it that better general social and eco- 
| nomic conditions prevail. The strong, inde- 
pendent workingman will fight his ow? 
battles, and he will carry with him many 
| others of his class, but he cannot do it all- 
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the rest of us must help. 
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And More 


By James F 


I 
LLINGTON’S Great 
My, inuary Sale had come 
to an end. The seven- 
teen hundred girls who had 
stood in their counter trenches 
for ten days, while the surging 
mob of bargain-seekers rolled 
continuously up to them, had 
gone home to their little rooms in 
stuffy tenement houses tired and & 
dispirited. Mamie Reynolds and 
Annie O’Dowd, who worked in the 
dress-goods department, stood to- 
gethe + at the bottom of the narrow 
stairs that led up into the gloom. It 
was a 8 w minutes of midnight. Their 
little bedroom was six flights above, 
and Mamie Reynolds and Annie 
O'Dowd were tired, very tired. 

Mamie, clinging to the bannister, 
turned and put a question to her ae 
friend. ‘How many steps did I tell j 
you there were? ” asked Mamie. 

“ Eighty-five,” responded Annie. 
“But ‘cheer up, Mamie,” she added; 

“we'll climb the whole eighty -five in 
jig time, and when we get up to our room we'll sit down 
and eat our sandwiches, and hit the feathers right away.’ 

“But eighty-five steps,” murmured Mamie. “Do you 
know, Annie, I’ve been thinking of those steps since two 
o'clock this afternoon. My legs don’t seem to mind mov- 
ing backward and forward along the floor, but when 
you've got to lift ’em up six flights of stairs, why, they 
ache tremenjous.” 

“Ah, come on,” said Annie coaxingly. ‘‘We never 
thought of the stairs till you counted the steps. Now 
they frighten us. Here, let me take your arm and help 
you up. 

Annie O’Dowd took the arm of Mamie Reynolds and the 
two started up the narrow stairs. 

“One!” said Miss Reynolds solemnly as she lifted her 
tired feet upon the first step; then as she progressed she 
murmured: ‘‘Two, three, << gyal are 

“Oh, cut it out, Mz amie!” cried Miss O'Dowd. 
go on counting them you Il drive me crazy. 

“T’m crazy alre ady ! cried Mamie Reynolds, j je rking her 
arm away from Miss O’Dowd’s kindly grip. ‘I’m that 
crazy, Annie, that I’m—I’m thinking ——’”’ 










“Tf you 


HE stopped and looked at Annie O’Dowd, and some- 
thing in Miss Re ynolds’ brown eyes made. Annie spring 
suddenly toward her. “What is it, Mamie?’’ cried Annie. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“What I said,’ gasped Mamie. “I’m tired and I’m 
nearly crazy and I’m--I’m thinking of giving up the fight !” 

\nnie O’ Dowd clutched the shoulders of Mamie Reynolds 
and looked into her face in the dim light of a flickering gas 
jet. Mamie was beautiful in spite of the drawn mouth, the 
pale cheeks, and the lines of fatigue which the long hours in 
Billington’s had brought to her face. ‘‘What are you talking 
about?” cried Annie. “Mamie! Have you gone crazy?” 

“Yes, crazy !”’ snapped 
Mamie. ‘‘Crazy with 
overwork.” 

“Ah, it’s the sale that’s 
got you mad, Mamie,” 
said Annie soothingly: 

the saleand old Higgins. 
You’re that tired you 
don’t know what you’re 
talking about.” 

“Don’t ?’’said Mamie 
doggedly. ‘‘I’m tired of 
a cruller and coffee for 
breakfast, a stale-meat 
sandwich for lunch, and 
a sandwich or a dill 
pickle and a lump of 
cheese when I get home. 
fie tired of walking up 


eighty-five steps every 
ni che) 1 asked little 
Hopkins to calculate how 
many steps we walked up 
a year in getting to our 
room from the street. 


How many do you think, 


nnie? It’s over thirty- 
one thousand, considering 
lL, “< 
that we go out Sundays 


and holidays too! What 
aT ou think of that? 


\\ limb thirty-one 
thousand steps every 
year. Why, Annie, if we 
climbed that number of 
steps straight up, with- 
oul having to go down 
cach morning, I gues 
wed get near heaven, 
Wouldn’t we? Oh, it 


turns me sick!” 


N AMIE REYNOLDS 
"4 commenced to sob, 
anc Annie O'Dowd, fear- 
ing a hysterical outbur st, 
put her arms around her 
and tried to soothe her ' 
She still had her arms : — - 
around the waist of Mamie 


Than Thirty-One Thousand 
in a Year 


rancis 
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“Get Out,” Said Peter Quietly, “or I'll Throw You Out. 












Reynolds when they reached the 
top landing and she helped Mamie 
along the narrow corridor toward 
the small room where they lived. 

It was a cold and cheerless room 
fond with a low ceiling and sloping walls. 
S: The two iron bedsteads were minus 
casters, and there were a varnish- 
blistered chair and a washstand of 
a particularly dark and truculent 
appearance. 

Annie O’Dowd lit a gas 
heater, and then attempted 
tolead Mamie tothe solitary 
chair; but Miss Reynolds 
objected. 

“T want to flop on the 
eee hay!’’ she cried peevishly. 
oat “Oh, my legs! Poor old 

B legs! What did Higgins say 
to you when we were coming 
out, Annie?”’ 

“‘He said it was the great- 
est January Sale Billington’s 
has ever had.” 
om Mamie Reynolds turned 
: \ aes her face to the wall. ‘‘The 
; greatest January Sale Bill- 
ington’s has ever had,’”’ she 
repeated slowly. “‘The 
greatest sale ” Gee, I 
know it! My legs know it! 
And old Billington is a mil- 
lionaire three times over!”’ 



























































“Come over here and warm yourself betore you eat your 

sandwich, ” called Annie, crouc ching over the gas heater. 
3ring it to me here, Annie!” cried Mamie. “I shouldn’t 

like to trouble my poor legs again. They think I’ve retired 
‘em for the night and I shouldn’t like to fool ’em. I'll 
undress lying down. Oh, gee, my poor legs! And it was 
‘the greatest January Sale Billington’s has ever had’!”’ 

“You'll be all right in the morning,’’ said Annie consol- 
ingly. She handed Mamie the thick sandwich, and Miss 
Reynolds, still in a reclining position, ate it in silence, and in 
silence she divested herself of her clothes without mov ing 
from the bed. 

“Good night, Annie,’ 
wasn’t it?’’ 

“Good night,” said Annie. 
You'll be better in the morning.’ 


T WAS a particularly cold and dreary morning. Annie 

O’Dowd put one bare foot out from under the worn 
counterpane and felt the temperature of the room. The foot 
retreated hurriedly under the bedclothes and Annie shivered. 
“Mamie!” she cried. ‘‘Say, Mamie, won’t you get up and 
light the heater? Mr. Zero has struck the town.” 

No answer came from the other bed, and Annie, calling 
upon her courage, sprang out, lit the gas heater, and, rushing 
across the room, shook the shoulder of the girl huddled 
beneath the bedclothes. ‘‘ Mamie,” she cried, “get up! It’s 
a quarter past seven.’’ And Annie scouted around the room 
collecting the garments which she had flung from her on the 
previous evening. ‘‘Get up, I tell you!” 

But Miss Reynolds evidently had no intention of hurriedly 
responding to the call of her roommate. Miss O’Dowd fired 
another cry of ‘‘ Mamie!”’ across the room as she dived into 
her petticoat, and emitted another one when her head 
emerged from it. Half a dozen more shrill cries of “‘ Mamie!” 
came from her as she hooked her waistband. The obstinacy 
of Miss Reynolds annoyed her, and she attempted to strip 
the clothes from the huddled form beneath; but the tired 
one uncoiled herself with a suddenness that surprised 
Annie, and sat up in the bed. ‘‘Leave me alone!’’ she 
screamed. “I’m not going to work! I wouldn’t go back to 
Billington’s if the old skinflint himself went down on his 
knees and begged me to!” 

“Oh, Mamie!” exclaimed Annie, recoiling from the angry 
face of her roommate. “ You don’t mean it!’ 

Miss Reynolds gestured dramatically with her right hand. 
“T’m through!’’ she cried. ‘Your littlke Mamie’s through 
with the whole outfit! Higgins and Frost and all the rest of 
the tyrants can bully someone else.”’ 

“Oh, Mamie! What makes you t: alk like that ?”’ 

Su Legs!” snapped Miss Reynolds. “Legs, legs, legs!”’ 

Annie stopped and looked at Mamie Reynolds for a few 
seconds without speaking; then she made a sudden rush 
toward the bed and gripped her friend by the shoulders. 
“Mamie,” she gasped, “what in the world are you thinking 
about?” 

“T’m thinking of my legs,” cried Mamie Reynolds. 
what I’m thinking of.”’ 

‘*But, Mamie,” cried Annie, ‘ 
got to work!” 

“Have I?”’ asked Mamie, speaking in a voice whose calm 
chilled Annie O’Dowd. 

“Your mother!’’ whispered Annie. ‘Your mother, 
Mamie!”’ 

‘Eighty-five steps every night,’’ said Mamie as if repeat- 
ing some lesson she had lear ned. ‘Over thirty-one thousand 
a year. I couldn’t climb those eighty-five steps after another 

day at Billington’s to 
save my immortal ——” 


’ 


she said. ‘‘It was a great sale, 


es m sorry you feel so bad. 


“That’s 


‘you mustn’t talk so! You've 
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Go and Look After the Rush Yourself!” 


“Hush!”’ cried Annie. 
“You mustn’t talk like 
that.” Annie O’Dowd 
glanced at the alarm 
clock. It was seven- 
thirty, and, with a little 
cry of nervousness, she 
threw herself upon the 
bed and flung her arms 
around the po of Miss 
Reynolds. “Oh, my 
Mamie!”’ she whispered 
in an awe-struck voice. 
“You won't bea coward, 
dear? You won’t godown 
in the fight, will you? | 
know you’re pretty, 
but ——” 


UT Mamie Reynolds 

sat erect and rigid. 
Her big brown eyes evaded 
the searching eyes of 
Annie O’ Dowd, looking at 
everything in the room 
except the white, drawn 
face of the girl who clung 
to her neck. “It’s my 
legs, Annie,’”’ she said 
quietly; “just my legs.”’ 

‘But, ple ise, please, 
get up! cried Miss 
O’Dowd. “We'll be late 
now, but Higgins never 
says anything if you’re 
late the morning after 
the big sale has finished.”’ 

‘Doesn't he?”’ sneered 
Miss Reynolds. ‘The 
dear, gentle grampus! 
Well, I’m not troubling 
about him, Annie; I’m not 
troubling about Billing- 
toneither. Yourunalong 
and leave me alone. | 
thought it all out last 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 















































































=e IE gentleman who said that the race is 
| not always to the swift, nor the battle 

to the strong, since time and chance are 
| to be considered, knew more about 
|} women than any other man of his day 
| and generation. For Solomon was not 
j only a wise man, but a feminist as 
| well. He had seven hundred wives. Yet 
{| had you asked him quite confidenti: illy 

| where he rated time and chance in the 
| great handicap, he would probably 
J have given them an inferior place. 

Swift and strong; that’s the man. Time and chance; 
that’s the woman. 

You know perfectly well that you wouldn’t have to walk 
more than five hundred feet from where you are standing to 
find a woman who would like to be a man. But if you start 
out to find any one of Solomon’s sons who would like to be a 
woman you had better put on your seven-league boots, and 
then you'll have to have them half-soled before you get back. 

If you are fighting with equipment inferior to that of other 
fighters your working acquaintance with time and chance 
must be a very practical one. If you lack strength you must 
learn craft. If you cannot be imperious you must be per- 
suasive. If it is impossible for you to take the direct way 
you must become subtile. If you need protection and can- 
not protect yourself you must make yourself indispensable 
to one who can protect you. And if you cannot win with 
these weapons of chance you must make the best of it. 

For a good many hundred years women have beguiled 
where men fought; have persuaded where men commanded; 
have made themselves of sentimental value where they 
lacked economic worth. Their very existence depended on 
these things being done, and done well. 











ND for a good many hundred years women made the best 
of it. There wasn’t much else they could do. Moreover, 
it may be that the human race needed to evolve these traits 
that we now call feminine against the days when brute force 
no longer would rule the world, and that ‘only by having one 
half of the race weaker than the other half could it be done. 
When you say manly, what do you think of? Sincerity, 
honesty, simplicity, courage. But how about womanly? 
You do not think of quite the same things. You think of 
patience, sensitiveness, kindness, modesty, decorum. 

But what if, with a character so formed through the cen- 
turie s, you found with some suddenness that your great bogy 
of other years, brute force, was being banished out of the 
world? That its place was being t taken by skill, not st rength; 
that highly specialized ability was winning most of the 
prizes? What if you found that, with a nature adapted to 
wielding indirect influence, you need no longer tread its 
dimly lighted ways, ys that you could make up your mind 
what you wanted and go forth and get it if you could, as a 
man did and does? What if you could earn your own living 
in any one of fifty ways where before there were but five ,and 
so could be rid of the burden of economic dependence and 
the consequent yielding up of your will to whoso held the 
purse strings? What if the law would protect you where 
the prophets had failed you? What if you could be loved 
for what you really were and not what you pretended to be 
to please some other taste than your ow n? 

Wouldn’t you be a bit dazed? Wouldn’t you have to 
readjust yourself, and would it not take time and effort? 
Would you not hurry to and fro measuring your new 
opportunities with your old abilities? Would you not be 
avidly curious about these new opportunities and try first 
one and then another while you decided which was most 
important to you? Would it not confuse you to discover 
that much of your training was, if not quite wrong, almost 
useless? Would not your sense of proportion suffer and 
require reéducation ? 

This is what has happened to women, and this is what 
is now wrong with them. 


OBODY, a hundred years ago, doubted that there were 

many things women could do that men could not do; 
things that men would not do, and that yet had to be done; 
things naturally adapted for the abilities of a being whose 
strength was uncertain and whose necessities kept her 
housed up. They were usually the things that had to be 
done over and over the same way, and within the narrow 
compass of a washtub or a kitc hen sink, or the circle of a 
frying pan; or the wider but still circumscribed boundaries 
of the nursery and the sewing room and the drawing room. 
As long as a woman did thes se things only, there was not 
much room forcomparison. She may have needed swiftness 
and strength, but she could do her tasks without either. 
She needed more to have patience and endurance—most 
of all patience—lest she lose her mind altogether in all the 
minute adjustments, all the wearying monotony. 

Here and there were daughters of men as well as daugh- 
ters of women: daug shters spurred by a father’s roving 
spirit or a mother’s secret discontent. These went forth 
from their gardens of Eden to real work, or braved public 
opinion for real courage, but always the way was long and 
hard, and never again might they return to lives of ease 
and seldom did the »y have dz i1ughters to carry on the fi; cht. 

hed here and there 
among those women 
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‘speedily and without much mental effort. 


“= GOLDENROD 


Y STRICKLAND GILLILAN: PICTURE BY CHARLES C. CURRAN 


I sense thy sweet reflective thought: That this 
Vainglorious blossom, which the warm winds kiss, 
Is as thy winsome loveliness, foretellin 

The dimpling Spring’s and blushing Summer's knelling. 
Would I might thrust my love-bold heart between 
Thee and the wrongful hurt in thine, my Queen! 


AA -~ Qe Penis “Las AA! =) Zp A] on { S$] j _ fi ee a Suge 373 A. 2 
By Margaretta Tuttle, Author of “Is Any Man Easy to Live With?” | 


And one great thing these women did for all other women. 
They set them thinking. Joan of Arc, spear in hand, stirred 
strange thoughts in all the unarmored breasts of France. She 
who sat in the nursery dreaming dreams for her daughter, 
she who had rejoiced in the curly locks she brushed on her 
child’s head, asa possible exemption from hardship, and who 
sang, ; “ae 
; Curlylocks, Curlylocks, wilt thou be mine? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine; 
But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and cream— 


she, too, began to think. 

As long as you could sit on the cushion while another 
worked for you, as long as this other felt that a sight of your 
curly hair and the seams that you sewed and the fact that 
you were his, paid him forall the labor of planting and harvest- 
ing, you might be all right, provided you did not get bored 
sewing and sitting. But, let something threaten you while he 
to whom you belong is harvesting and you be left with only a 
needle to defend yourself—wouldn’t you be jostled out of all 
your smug content? Wouldn’t you have to think and act 
quickly? And if you had to act quickly! 


i. the first thing you would discover was that 
you were incapable of sustaingd effort. Even your think- 
ing would probably not be concentrated thinking. You would 
spurt. During that spurt you might accomplish much; one 
brilliant idea has changed a life. Curlylocks will write you 
a letter in a half hour that a man could not produce in a 
hundred days. But a Descent of Man, that means years of 
careful experiment and comparison, months of venturing 
and tabulating, she cannot do. She has been sewing the 
seams of the world for centuries and seeing her results arrive 
She has patience, 
but she wants a conclusion. 

The question that cannot be solved drives a woman dis- 
tracted. Mentalk. They will cheerfully sit up and talk all 
night first on one side of a question and then on the other; 
but women do not like to listen to the other sides of questions 
they are championing; they do not even care to hear an 
adherent’s opinion, though they can endure with calmness 
disappointment that w ould shatter a man, and bear in silence 
pain that a man would raise the welkin over. But they want 
results and they want to see them take form. 

If Curlylocks attempts to compete with men, if she pushes 
aside the bowl of strawberries and cream, and goes forth to 
plant and to gather all the strawberries of the season, to get 
them to market before they spoil, to make a profit on them 
for others than herself to live by, and if she finds that sitting 
quietly and eating strawberries has not prepared her to pro- 
duce them successfully, it is quite natural that she should be 
unsatisfied and rebellious. It is also natural that for a little 


while she should not know just what to do about it. 

When once you have left the cushion of dependence, either 
for the sake of your own development, or in the hope of 
becoming a better companion and a wiser mother, or because 





HOU gazest pensive at the prideful bloom 
That faces thee, nor bows nor doffs his plume; 
He is the first rude herald of the Fall— 
Note farthest flung of Winter's bugle call. 
That golden flower no comelier is to thee 
Than is thy golden profile unto me! 
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Transcendent Autumn glory, and the still, 
Blue, hazy days that reek with nameless thrill— 
These are to come, to Nature and to thee, 
O sweet possessor of the heart of me! } 
Let this thy Autumn pensiveness dispel, it. 
And turn to joyous peal thy summer's knell! 





there is nobody left to depend on, you cannot readily be per. 
suaded to go back to dependence again. Nor will you be 
content with failure. Who is? 

Of course, while you sat sewing your seams you ight 
also have been thinking. You were the onlooker, and | the 
onlooker thinks at all he has time to evolve theories. Wut jt 
is one thing to sit on acushion and suppose that what you 
think out will work out, and it is quite another thing for it to 
work out. This is also what is wrong with women. They 
have been given a new leisure in the last twenty-five \ cars, 
a gift of the inventor. 

Leisure, like money, is a good servant but a_bad muste es 
and, like money, when it is newly acquired its misuse is 
inevitable for a while. As long as women had to spin and 
weave and cook and sew and bear many children they were 
not onlookers; and if they had time to theorize they did not 
have time to run to the neighbors with their theories, nor 
opportunity totry themout. But today they have the time, 
and you find them with endless theories untested by prac- 
tical experience; you find them swift to believe in thei ‘ir 
hypotheses, even in the face of irrefutable evidence against 
them. You find them dismayed and discontented when the 
irresistible force of their theories meets with the immoyable 
object of facts. 

You find women growing more and more restless. They 
go to and fro attempting the impossible and discouraged 
over its impossibility. You hear them deciding the affairs of 
cities over a cup of tea; refusing to believe in the brains 
beneath a dowdy hat; believing that a vote will solve all 
moot matters; purchasing what they do not need because 
it is a bargain, buying what they cannot afford because it 
can be “charged”’; pursuing culture because it can be used 
in conversation; talking interminably about themselves 
and their position as women; secking variety in change of 
garments; demanding the results of sustained effort, though 
they are not yet trained to make the effort. 


HEN you have discovered that all your offhand decisions 
onthe affairs of nations have no effect whatever on their 
conduct, you will begin to reserve your decisions. Reserved 
decisions have a way of becoming less and less offhand, 
When you have tried the vote and seen how long it takes to 
change human nature, you will believe less readily in a public 
cure-all. When you have had to go without something you 
really want because you have used your money on bargains 
you do not need —when you have done this often enough you 
will believe that a bargain is not a bargain at any price when 
you do not need it. 
When you go out into real life and find how various it is 
you w ill not be so tempted to change your raiment for sheer 
variety’s sake. And you will not wish to walk the highroad 
in French heels and bands of whalebone; indeed, you cannot 
do so. One of the things quite wrong with women is their 
clothes. They are not made for work but for ornament. The 
trouble with being wholly ornamental is that it is so difficult 
to be usefulalso. "The world’s work is not done on high heels 
and in tight bands. And the first thing awoman who has 
ceased to bea mere ornament does isto change her manner 
of dressing. 

There is no thinking person in these days who does not 
acknowledge that all the new opportunities for women are 
part of our progress. But when from necessity or desire 
you leave the walled garden, and go forth into the high- 
road, there is a tendency to believe that all the new things 
you encounter are the only valuable ones. There isa 
chance that you will belittle the quiet garden, and its place 
in your development, and underrate, in the excitement of 
your newly aroused energies, the value of the ways of 
peace. This, too, is one of the things wrong with women. 
There is just now a tendency to depreciate their service in 
the home and their mission as teachers of the young. 

It is an absolute necessity for both men and women to 
have a quiet place of rest when work is done. If it isa 
place made pleasant to live in and to return to, a place 
where the tired body and the discouraged spirit can find 
refreshment, a place where allowances are made and where 
love is—a kindly loyal, welcoming place; a home—then 
the man or woman who possesses it is fortified against all 
the misfortune that may befall him or her out in the worka- 
day world. There can beno magnifying of the importance 
of such a place to the workers on the highroad. Womanas 
the homemaker has the very highest value, and the dispar- 
agement of her place there is wrong indeed. 


HERE are men who spend months on work that uses 
up all their nervous energyand all their physical vigor, 
who stay housed in with their work, who give it the very 
best of all the character and strength they have developed, 
and who never think they have done anything out of the 
ordinary. But let a woman have to stay in the house the 
best part of a year, using up her strength in her espe scial 
work of bearing a child, and she will believe that her sacri- 
fice is beyond words. Itisa superb pieceof work. Itshould 
be soacknowledged. Butthatshe should haveto make sac- 
rifices todo it well is not injustice. It isthe lawof all work. 
The business of being a woman is no longer an unfairly 
conducted one. The thing that is wrong is that women 
still have to learn their laws of work. Yet all along the 
line the women are 
thinking, and think- 
ing to good pur ie Ise 
And they are gifte 
wishing to sce their 
thoughts materialize. 
If you want the re- 
sults of sustained el- 
fort, but are not yet 
trained to the effort, 
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“When, Georgiana?”’ 
Could Have Wished 


— 
— 
AN 
\y 
Ex 
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AUT HOR 


XIII 
)N THE day following the departure of 
James Stuart for England, while the 
two literary workmen were hard at it 
in the old Manse study, the village 
telegraph messenger appeared with a 
message for Mr. Jefferson. Georgiana 
brought it to him, and waited to know 
if there was a reply. She saw the 
message twice read, and sawa peculiar 
lighting of the grave face which had 
bent over it. Mr. Jefferson wrote an 
answer, and himself took it down to 
‘When he returned he sat down and began 








the waiting boy. 
toputin order the papers on which he had been working. 


"he said to 
“Tt seems necessary for me to go away and work 
at it fora few days, perhaps a fortnight. It is fortunate for 
me that youare here, for I should not have felt that I ought 
to leave your father, and yet I should hardly have been able 
torefuse the call of that message, ie 

“Then Iam very glad,” she returned, “that I am here. 
Can you leave me work to do?’ 

‘I am afraid not, beyond that already laid out for today. 
Won't you rest white I am gone? This is vacation time for 
most pr on you knovw.”’ 

She shook her head. “With only father to look after I 
shall ‘i ive little enough to do.’ 

= You won't —forgive me!—go up into that blistering attic 
and make rugs? I hope not!’’ 

‘Why should you hope not? I amone of the people who 
must be busy to be contented. How soon do you go, Mr. 
Jette rson er 

“Onthe noon train,” Helooked at his watch. ‘I have an 
wur to Make ready. No, don’t go. | willcome back when 
ready, and we will put things in shape to leave , 80 that 
wi ll know exactly where to take them up again. 

half an hour he was back, and toge ther the two put the 
sof their joint work into such shape that ata moment’s 
' they might resume it. This done they nt to Mr. 
\ , and the intending traveler e xplained briefly the 
SI ion without, as Georgiana fully realized, explaining 
I ill. ie n shortly he went away. 

cn he had gone Georgiana and her father looked ; 
\ on es ‘r. 
Haus shter,” 
Sh all wer 
shall miss him more than I should have realized till 


‘I have another trade, as you have guessed, 
Georgiana, 


"said Mr. Warne, “we shall miss Mr. J efferson,”’ 


| v him go down the pz th.” 
We Shall live through it,” prophesied his daughter cheer- 
: , and betook herself to the kitchen, which she found 


WOKing, in spite of its well-ordered neatness, more like a 
Jal than ever before, 


% . .- ~ . 
71 HE following days went by on feet of lead, Georgiana 
rose early and went for long walks, and went again in 


h . - 

the late afternoons, with the one purpose of tiring her 
‘isorous young body so that it would keep her restless mind 
Cot 
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She Was Able to Reply as Quietly as She 
“Do You Want to Come, 
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in order. She worked at her rug-making many hours, spent 
many more in reading aloud to her father, and still there 
were hours left to fill. 

And then suddenly, one early August night, Mr. Jefferson 
returned. He came up the path, bag in hand, and sawa 
solitary figure standing on the small front porch, where a 
latticework sheltered opposing seats, It was aw hite figure 
in the early dusk and it rose as he approached. 

“The fortnight is not quite up,”’ said Georgiana quietly. 
“But I put your room in order today, hoping you w ould 
come, My father never missed any body so much.’ 

‘That sounds very pleasant.” He set down his bag and 
shook hands. ‘‘It makes it the harder to say that I must be 
off again inthe morning. And~—TI shall not be coming back. 
If it had not been that I could not leave without seeing you 
and Mr. Warne! should have sent on to ask you to pack 
and send my trunk.”’ 

‘Really? How very unexpected! But I would gladly 
have sent on the trunk,”’ said Georgiana, Something cold 
clutched at her heart. 

‘*Would you? That sounds rather inhospitable ! Do you 
care to hear my plans?”’ 

‘If you care to tell them, Mr. Jefferson.” 

‘I wonder,” said he, ‘ ‘if you would be willing to go around 
to the other porch and sit there. I havea fancy for being 
where I can get the scent from your garden. I shall miss that 
scent. Is your father still up?” 

‘He has just gone to bed. He would be very happy if you 
would go up and speak to him,” said Georgiana. 

Mr. Jefferson ran upstairs with his bz ig, and made a brief 
call upon Mr. Warne. Then he came down, to find Georgi- 
ana standing with her arms about a white pillar, her face 
looking off toward the garden. 


Mi: . JEFFE RSON came out and stood beside her. “I 
came bac k,”” he said, ‘just to offer you my friendship 
in any time of need. I couldn’ tgo away without doing that ; 

| couldn’t be content merely to write it back toyou. I have 
lived here in your home with your father and yourself until it 
has come to seem almost as if I belonged here. But my work 
calls me; I must go back to it. The book must wait, to be 
finished in spare Momentsas other books have been finished. 

[thought | could give myself this year away from my work 

shop to accomplish this task and pe ‘rhaps to lay in fresh 
stores of energy. But I find I can’t be content to do this 
longer. So l am going back.’ 

After aninstant Georgiana answered, without turning her 
eyes away from the garden: “You are a very fortunate 
person.”’ 

‘“*To have work that calls so loudly? I am sure of that. 
And it is work which absorbs me to the full. But I shall 
always have time to giv eto you or to your father, if in any 
way I canever be of service to you. I have no fé umily to call 
upon me for any attention whatever; I have no near relative 
except the married sister who lives abroad, as I have told 
you. By the way, Allison has bidden me more than once to 
thank you for her for taking such good care of me during 
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TWENTY-FOURTH OF JUNE,” 
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my stay inyour home. You know her by her picture in my 
room, if you have noticed it—the one on my bureau.”’ 

Georgiana nodded, She did not trust her lips, which were 
suddenly trembling, to tell him that though he had often 
spoken of this sister he had never mentioned the fact that 
the photograph on his bureau was hers. But—what did it 
matter now? It was far better that she had not known, that 
she had had this restraint upon her imagination to keep her 
from ever letting herself go. It was far better But he 
was speaking; she must listen. 





— HILE I have been in this house I have felt,’” he was 
/V saying, ‘asif I had arealhome. Itis hard to give 
that up. Association with your father has become much to 
me. I can’t tell you what he has given me, out of his stores 
of wisdom and experience. And you—have been very good 
to me; [shall not forget it.’’ 

‘IT have done nothing,’” murmured Georgiana with dry 
lips, “except feed you and dust your room. You might have 
had such service anywhere.’ 

“‘Might I? I doubt it. And there is something else. | 
wish to tell you how I have admired you for your steady 
facing of each day's routine. There is no heroism in the 
world, Miss Georgiana, equal to that, to my thinking.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m not heroic; don’t tell me Iam.” 

‘But you are and I must tell you so. Why not? I have 
seen more than you may have realized. My whole life's 
training has been in the line of observation of other human 
beings. And you must know that no one could be with you 
and not understand that the fires of longing to live, and live 
strongly and vitally, burn in you with more than ordinary 
fierceness. Yet you subdue them every day for the sake of 
the one who needs you. That is real heroism, and the sight 
of it has touched me very much.” 

Suddenly she found herself struggling to keep back the 
choking in her throat. How well he had understood her 
and what unsuspected depths of tenderness there were 
in his rich and quiet voice. 


CAN'T goaway,’” he said present ly, “‘ without telling you 

that your happiness has come to seem very important to 
me. I have—necessarily a fairly wide know ledge of men, 
their characters, their motives, their ideals—or their lack of 
them. Miss Georgiana, when you come to choose—will you 
let me say it?—don’t be misled by superficial attributes, 
even the most attractive. Don’t let the desire to have your 
horizon apparently expanded, to go far and see much and 
live intensely, overbalance your appreciation of fine and 
lasting qualities in one who could give you less excitement 
but more that is real and worth having. It may be very 
daring in me to say this to you, but I find myself impelled 
to it. I want you to live, and live splendidly, and find 
employment for every one of your magnificent energies, and 
there is only one being in the world who can help you do 
that—the man whom you can respect as well as love, and 
love as well as respect. Will you promise me to choose him 
and nobody else?” 


































































































































She turned suddenly and fiercely upon him. 
“How can you think I——” She stopped short, 
her eyes blazing. 

‘*T can foresee,” said he very gently, ‘‘an hour for 
you when you will be tempted out of your senses to 
do the thing which promises change, any change. 
You are starving for it; you are desperate with 
longing for it ——”’ 

“Mr. Jetferson —— 

“Miles Channing came into town when I did; 
his car raced my train for the last two miles. He 
has gone to the hotel. Doubtless you will see him 
within the hour. Miss Georgiana, I can’t let you 
marry him without telling you that if you do you 
will be an unhappy woman for the rest of your life.”’ 

She was speechless for a moment with surprise. 
She forgot her encounter with the speaker in her 
astonishment at his news. Channing had come 
back, then, even as he had vowed, long before the 
rest of the party. 

“Will you forgive me?” 
low voice. 

‘“*But—but I—don’t understand,” 
mered. 

“What I have to do with it? How can I fail to 
have something to do with it? When I let you sail 
in the same party with this young man without 
warning you it was because I had no possible no- 
tion that he was going along. When I learned that 
he had gone and that he had followed you back, I 
knew that he was in earnest—at least in his pursuit 
of you. I thought there was no real danger for 
you on account of your friend—your real friend— 
the young man whom you had known and trusted 
so long and with such reason. But now, with him 
away and you alone here and lonely and full of the 
hunger for life—yes, I know I am speaking plainly, 
but I feel that I must put you on your guard. 
And I want you to feel that though I shall be gone 
tomorrow night I am here tonight, and if you have 
any need for me—for an elder brother ——” 

‘Oh, how can you think ——” 

“T do think—and I know—and I fear for you. 
Not because I do not believe in you, but because I 
know the manner of man who will approach you. 
You have never known his sort. Let me be a 
brother to you—just for tonight, if only in your 
thought. It may help to steady you.” 

There was silence between them for a little. 
Then, steps upon the front porch—quick, ringing 
steps, as of one who comes with eagerness. Georgi 
ana felt her hand taken and pressed warmly be 
tween two firm hands. Then he left her. 


” 


said Mr. Jefferson’s 


she stam- 


Shy hours afterward Georgiana flung her- 
self, breathing fast, upon her knees beside her 
open window and lifted her face toward the sky. 
Her hands gripped the sill, her eyes stared without 
seeing at the vaulted depths above her. After a 
long time—hours—she rose and went to her door, 
opened it without making a sound, and, listening 
till she had made sure that the house was as silent 
as all houses should be at two in the morning, she 
stole slowly along the upper hall. Presently she 
stood outside the closed door of the guest who was 
sleeping under the roof for the last time. 

With a fast beating heart she noiselessly laid her 
hand upon the panelof that door. ‘‘ You didsteady 
me,’ she whispered. ‘‘I couldn’t have done it with- 
out you. Oh, what shall I do without you?” 


Inside suddenly a footstep sounded, the foot- 











step of ashod foot. Instantly the girl was off down 
the hall 1 1 frightened deer. In her own room 
she stood with her hand upon her breast. ‘‘Up 


at this hour!” her startled consciousness was re- 
peating. ‘‘Why? There was no light in his room. 
Couldn’t he sleep either?” 

In the morning Mr. Jefferson took his leave. 
His parting with Mr. Warne was like that between 
father and son. When he came to Georgiana he 
looked straight down into her eyes. 

‘“*Remember,”’ he said, ‘‘that what I have told 
you of my wish to be of any possible use to you and 
your father holds good, even though I should be 
at the other side of the world. I shall write now 
and then ask to about you both. I can’t tell you 
how I hope for your happiness— Georgiana.” 

When he had gone she went to her room and 
dropped upon her knees beside her bed, her arms 
outflung upon the old blue and white counter- 
pane. ‘*O God,” she whispered passionately, ‘‘ how 
could You show it to me if I couldn’t have it? 
How could You?” 

XIV 

SUMMER had gone at last, its fierce heat giving 
way to the cool, fresh days of autumn. And 
now it was November, with gray skies and pene- 
trating winds and sudden deluges of rain. Georgi- 
ana, sweeping sodden leaves from a wet porch after 
an all-night storm, looked up to see the village 
telegraph messenger approaching. With her one 
dearest safe upon a couch within, and Stuart long 
since at home again, she could not fear bad news. 
She thought of Jeannette,who was always, in the 
absence of a telephone in the old Manse, telegraph- 

ing her invitations and demands. 

She tore open the dispatch with a hope that it 
was from Jeannette, for she had sadly missed her 
letters. Jeannette, indeed, it was who had in- 
spired the message, but it was one which brought 
trouble to her cousin. Rosalie Crofton wired that 
Jeannette had been taken suddenly and violently 
ill while on a visit in New York and was to be 
operated upon at once; that she had begged 
Georgiana to come and to bring James Stuart with 
her; that Rosalie herself prayed Georgiana not to 
lose a train—nor to fail to bring Stuart. 

Action was never slow with the receiver of this 
message; it had never been quicker than now. 
With one brief explanation to her father she was 
off to find Stuart. Just at the dripping hedge she 
met him, his face tense with the shock it was plain 
he had re ceived. 

At sight of her he drew a yellow paper from his 
pocket. ‘‘You’ve heard?” he cried. 

‘““Yes; this very minute.” 

‘“*“There’s only an hour to catch the ten-ten. 
You'll go?” 

‘Of course. I was coming to tell you.” 

When she and Stuart were in the train, sitting 
side by side in the ordinary coach of the traveler 
who must conserve his resources, as Georgiana had 
decreed, Stuart spoke the first word of comment 
upon the situation. ‘‘Of course there was nothing 
to do but go,’’ he said, “‘after that telegram.” 

‘*Of course not,’’ agreed Georgiana simply. 

‘* She was perfectly well—last week,” said Stuart. 

‘*Was she? You know I haven't seen her since 
they came back.” 











GRACE RICHMOND'S NEW STORY 


| Lo JOURNAL has it in hand, and every reader of the 
| successive chronicles of Red Pepper Burns will be delighted 
to know that the new story presents the famous Doctor in a 
delightfully new situation. Definite announcement of publi- 
cation of the story will be made soon. 








There was silence after this exchange for some 
time. Stuart seemed restless, stirred often, once 
got up and stood for a long time at the rear of the 
car staring at the wet tracks slipping away behind. 
Suddenly he found Georgiana at his elbow. 

‘*‘Jimps,”’ she was saying in her straightforward 
way, ‘‘what’s the use of bothering to keep it cov- 
ered when it shows so plainly? Do you think I 
don’t understand? I do—and it’s absolutely all 
right.” 

He turned quickly, and his gloomy eyes stared 
down into her uplifted face. ‘‘Oh, George!” he 
muttered. ‘‘Can you honestly say that?” 

‘*Honestly. I know how it happened. You 
couldn’t help it. It was meant to be. The other— 
wasn’t. That’s all there is of it.” 

“*T’ve been feeling such a sneak.”’ 

‘“Why should you? I’ve told you 

‘‘T know you have. But—that last time 

‘*That was really the beginning of—this other,” 
said she with decision. ‘‘You were not yourself 
and you didn’t know just why. You thought it 
must be because you cared for me, but it was—the 
stirring of your first real feeling for any woman, 
only you didn’t recognize it. That’s the whole 
thing, Jimps, and you are not to reproach yourself, 
particularly now when She faltered sud- 
denly, and he drew a quick breath that was as if 
something stabbed him. 


” 





” 








oe ne a little he began very slowly: ‘‘It didn’t 
rs really happen till—Devonshire. Those two 
weeks—I can’t tell you. She didn’t know about 
you; she never has, except that we were old friends 





She knew what had happened, for with the first 
glimpse of the great terminal station the things 
which thus far had been never really vivid in her 
consciousness had in the twinkling of an eye taken 
terrible form. This was New York, and somewhere 
in it they were to find Jeannette, stricken in the 
midst of her youth and joy of life and love. 


N A TAXICAB they were rushed to the great up- 

town hotel, to’ find there a message saying that 
the whole family were at the hospital and that they 
were to follow at once. Then they were at the big, 
grim-looking hospital with the characteristic odor, 
so suggestive to the sense of the tragedies which 
take place there night and day, meeting them at 
the very portal. 

It was Georgiana who made the necessary in- 
quiries, for Stuart seemed like one dazed with fear of 
that which was to come. He followed her with his 
fingers gripping his hat, asit hung at his side, witha 
clutch like that of a vise, his eyes looking straight 
ahead. An attendant led them to a private room, 
and here Georgiana found herself in Rosalie’s arms, 
with pale faces all about, which tried to smile reas- 
suringly but could only succeed in looking strained. 
It was Aunt Olivia who seemed most composed and 
who made the situation clear. Uncle Thomas could 
only grasp the newcomers’ hands and press them, 
while his lips shook and his speech halted. 

“Tt is a very peculiar case, and we had to wait 
till a certain surgeon came who was out of town— 
Doctor Craig. They seemed to think it safer to 
wait for him. He has had extraordinary success in 
similar cases. He—is with her now, operating. 


His Parting With Mr. Warne Was Like That Between Father and Son 


and dear ones. She thinks the trouble is that she’s 
a rich man’s daughter and I’m only a farmer.” 
‘You’re no ordinary farmer and she knows it. 
Her family know it. And if she wants you she’ll 
have you; they’ve never refused her anything.” 
**T haven’t asked her.”’ 
‘James Stuart!” It was her old tone with him. 
‘*But—she knows,” said Stuart very low. 
**Of course she does.” 


Y AND BY Stuart spoke again. ‘‘ George, you 

were never quite so close to me as now.” 

She slipped her hand into his. ‘‘I’ll stay close, 
dear; and I’ll do all I can for you both.” 

This was all they said until the first lights of the 
great city, miles out, were flashing past them. 

Then it occurred to Georgiana to put a startled 
question: ‘‘Jimps, have you any address to go to? 
There was none in my telegram.” 

“‘T know where they are staying.”’ Stuart put 
his hand into his pocket and drew out a thick let- 
ter, upon which Georgiana recognized her cousin’s 
handwriting. ‘‘This came yesterday morning.” 

In spite of herself the girl felt a wild thrill of 
pain. Her chum—her chum! and it was the first 
time he had ever failed to be open with her. 

As if he recognized that the sight of the letter 
had told, even more plainly than words could have 
done, the degree of intercommunication between 
the two presumable lovers, Stuart said quickly: 
“‘T was going to tell you, George—on my word I 
was. I knew you didn’t care for me—that way, 
but I was afraid it might hurt just the same, after 
all our vows. Somehow the days went by so fast 
and-—well, you see, there was Channing. A while 
back I thought you were going to marry him, more 
than likely.” 

“You didn’t really think it, Jimps.”’ 

“Tl don’t know what I thought. George, we’re 
getting in. Oh——”’ He broke off. 
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My dear, Iam very glad you have come—and you, 
Mr. Stuart. She wanted you both, and we felt that 
if her mind were at rest her chances —— ” But here 
even Aunt Olivia’s long training in composure un- 
der all circumstances deserted her, and she let 
Georgiana put her in a chair and kneel beside her, 
murmuring affection and hope. 

It was a long wait—or so it seemed—interrupted 
only once by the entrance of a young hospital in- 
terne, who came to advise the family of the patient 
that thus far all was going well. It had proved, as 
was expected, a complicated case, and there was 
necessity of proceeding slowly. But Doctor West- 
fall had sent word to them to be of good cheer, for 
the patient’s pulse was strong and Doctor Craig’s 
reputation, as they knew, was very great. 

“It’s Dr. Jefferson Craig, you know,” explained 
young Chester Crofton softly to Georgiana. ‘‘ We’re 
mighty lucky to get him. He only came back from 
abroad two days ago, and he was operating out of 
town somewhere last night. Doctor Westfall was 
awfully keen to have him and nobody else.” 


“EORGIANA knew the name, as who did not? 
Jefferson Craig was the man whose brilliant re- 
search work along certain lines of surgery had aston- 
ished both his colleagues and an attentive general 
public, and his operative surgery in those lines had 
disproved all previous theories as to the possibilities 
of interference in a class of cases until recently con- 
sidered hopeless after an early stage. 

But there is no beguiling such periods of suspense 
with assurances of former successes in similar cases. 
Jeannette’s family had need of all their fortitude 
for the bearing of such suspense before Doctor 
Westfall, the Croftons’ family physician from the 
home city, appeared in the doorway. He had been 
brought on by them when they were summoned to 
Jeannette’s bedside. He had known the girl from 
her babyhood, and the signs of past tension were 


clearly visible in his face as he looked upon his 
patient’s family, though his eyes were very brighy 
and his lips were smiling. 

**Safely over,” was his instant greeting, and his 
hand fell with the touch of hearty friendship oy 
the shoulder of Mr. Thomas Crofton. “‘T wouldn't 
come till I was sure I might bid you draw « long 
breath and ease up on this strain of waiting.” 

They came around him, Aunt Olivia’s lips trem. 
bling, her hand fast in Georgiana’s. Young Ches. 
ter Crofton gave a subdued whoop of joy, and 
pretty Rosalie, scarcely out of emotional girlhood, 


burst into hysterical crying which she struggled 
vainly to keep soundless. 
““Mind you,” warned Doctor Westfall, \ iping 


his own eyes though he continued to smile, “] 
don’t say all danger is past. Doctor Craig would 
be the last man to countenance such a statement, 
We must hold steady for several days before we can 
speak with absolute assurance. But every sign 
points to safety, and certainly—certainly—well”— 
he paused as if he could not readily find words for 
that which he wished to say—‘‘if it had been any- 
body but our Jeannette I should have convraty. 
lated myself on the chance to see such a picce of 
work as that. I’ve never seen Jefferson Craig: oper- 
ate, though I’ve been a fascinated follower of his 
research and have read every word he has written, 
And he’s astonishingly young.”’ 

‘‘We must see him, Doctor,” murmured Mrs, 
Crofton. ‘‘We must thank him for ourselves. He 
will come in to see us?” 

‘As soon as he is out of his gown. I’m going 
back for him in a minute, for I knew you would 
want the words from his own lips. You will like 
him—you will like him immensely.” 


, 


P® ESENTLY he went away again on this errand, 

an imposing figure of a man of fifty, accustomed 
to responsibility and able to carry it, a typical city 
physician of the class employed by the prosperous, 
but with certain clearly defined lines about his 
eyes and lips which proclaimed him a lover of hu- 
man nature and a sympathizer with its sufferings, 
in whatever class he might find his patients. 

“He’s such a dear,” declared Rosalie, wiping 
away her tears and smiling at James Stuart. ‘‘He’s 
adored Jeannette ever since she was born, and [ 
know he’s been just as anxious as we were. Do 
cheer up, Jimmy. I’m just as sure she’s going to 
get well now as I was sure she wasn’t before.” 

“‘T don’t dare to be sure,”’ he answered in a low 
tone. 

Georgiana looked at him and saw how shaken he 
still was, notwithstanding the reassuring news. In 
spite of her anxiety she had been observant, ever 
since she entered the room, of the attitude of Jean- 
nette’s family toward James McKenzie Stuart. It 
had not been difficult to come to the conclusion 
that for Jeannette’s sake they would accept him, 
and that for his own sake they were forced, in vary- 
ing degrees, to like him. 

The door opened again, as quietly as hospital 
doors invariably open, and Doctor Westfall ad- 
vanced once more into the room, followed by a 
younger man with a grave, clean-cut face and the 
unassuming but quietly assured bearing of estab- 
lished success. As Georgiana’s eyes fell upon the 
distinguished surgeon whose name was Jefferson 
Craig she recognized her former lodger, Mr. E. C. 
Jefferson. 


Ea she did not. for a moment wonder what 
Mr. Jefferson was doing here in the famous 
surgeon’s place was due to the fact that her mind 
instantly bridged the chasm between the two per- 
sonalities and made them one. Yet there was a 
subtle, but easily recognizable difference between 
the personality of Mr. Jefferson and that of Doctor 
Craig. There could be no question that here his foot 
was on his native heath! She had long understood 
that he had another and more active place in the 
world than that which he had temporarily occupied 
as solely a writer of books. This was the place, and 
nothing could have seemed less surprising than to 
find him in it. 

At the same time the finding occasioned a diff- 
culty in maintaining her own composure of face 
and manner. She had known Mr. Jefferson; she 
did not know Doctor Craig. She understood in- 
stantly, without any explanation, that he had chosen 
to be known in the obscure village by only a part 
of his name, because that name was so notable that 
even the two village doctors, the old one and the 
young one, would have recognized it and been at 
his heels, to the detriment of those months of rest 
from the practice of surgery which he had dedicated 
to the exposition of his methods upon paper. 

She was quick to perceive also that it would be 
easy enough for Doctor Craig to prove as different 
from Mr. Jefferson in relation to his acquaintance as 
he was different in his position in the world. What, 
indeed, had Dr. Jefferson Craig and little Georgiana 
Warneincommon? Certainly far, far less than had 
had Mr. E. C. Jefferson and that same Georgiana 
Warne. 


E DID not see her at once, for the father and 
mother of his patient met him in the middle ot 

the floor, and his first glance fell upon them and re- 
mained there while he spoke to them of their daugh- 
ter. Even in his manner of speaking Georgiana felt 
a decided difference. There wasa curious crispness 
and succinctness of speech that marked the protes- 
sional man, which was not wholly like the more 
expanded conversational manner of Mr. Jefferson. 

‘Ves, she is sleeping quietly under the last effects 
of the anesthetic,’ he was saying when Georgiana 
took note of his words once more. 

‘* Will she suffer very much when she wakes, Doc- 
tor?”’ was the mother’s anxious question. 

Doctor Craig’s smile was the very one Geor: jana 
had first liked about him, for it transformed his 
face and gave it back the youth which his arly 
responsibility in a serious profession had done Its 
best to age. ‘‘We shall not let her suffer very 
much,” he promised. ‘‘That’s not necessary oF 
desirable.” 

‘When may we see her?” Mrs. Crofton pursued. 


‘*You may all see her for a moment befor she 
wakens, if you wish. Afterward her mother and 
father for just a word, and—I am told she expr‘ ssetl 
avery strong wish to see ayoung man who was 08 his 
way. Hashecome? For the sake of her content 


ment I have agreed to allow him a word with h: r by 
and by—just a word, if he will be very quiet 

It was Uncle Thomas who turned to beckon J: 
Stuart forward, and then to nod at Georgiana. 


nes 
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t NM lal KOS 
By Mrs. Percy 


FEEL that we must face the situation that we 
l should be more concerned about the efficiency 

than the growth of all club work. The great- 
est foe to efficiency is lack of thorough study 
before undertaking action. We should again and 
again repeat Goethe’s words: ‘‘ Nothing is more 
dangerous than ignorance at work.” 

We often see work duplicated, time wasted, 
needed action ignored, enterprises condemned 
to failure, simply because leaders and followers 
do not know real conditions, do not understand 
the best methods. Would that we might have 
emblazoned in flaming letters on the cover of each 
club calendar these words: ‘‘ Investigate, elim- 
inate, concentrate.” 

We shall never be truly efficient until we have 
awakened the individual club woman to a sense of 
responsibility. There is perhaps no reader of this 
page who does not feel that her club experience 
has been a blessing, who does not trace a thousand 
good intluences that have come into her life from 
this source; yet how many realize that it is their 
solemn duty to pass on this good to someone else? 

To possess the efficient spirit we must be fired 
with missionary zeal to spread the gospel of the 
club movement. To our state, district and indi- 
vidual club presidents let us say: ‘‘ Here are we— 
useus. Gladly will we consecrate time and energy 
to our - be loved organization.’ 


| ort FICIENCY demands coéperation—coéper- 
“at not alone between women of the same 
t between women of all groups. 

ust not stop here. It must exist between 
| women. I firmly believe that some day 
the prophecy of our great Mrs. Decker will come 
true, that we shall have a world federation of 
men and women. Just now, however, efficiency 
demands that in all our civic work we should 
eliminate the idea that this task is the woman’s 
and that task is the man’s. Since God placed men 
and women in the world to live together, to work 
together, to play together, we must hasten the day 
when community service shall rally to its ranks 
men and women. 

We women are a bit queer at times. For in- 
stance, when men speakers inform us that we are 
the saviors of the world, that into our hands is 
given the bringing about of all reforms, some of us 
app lat d vigorously. Now, in reality, we know the 

men do not mean what they say and we ourselves 
do not believe the statement; yet we appear to 


Codép- 








me 


Dro. 
approve 


. 
PI 

Down in our hearts we are conscious, and gladly 
conscious, that our husbands, fathers, sons and 
brothers are just as good, just as patriotic as we 
are; that without their help and encouragement 
we could have done little even in our club work. 
Let s | ave done with this insincere form of ex- 
pression; let’s realize that every task for the 
betterment of the world is the task of men and 
women working in harmony. 

Po ibly no branch of club work has been ad- 
ministered with as little efficiency as the financial 
side. In one way it is wonderful that we have 
Ace omplished great results with so little income; 

he other hand, we have violated many of 

ns of good business management. As itis 
recognized principle in good housekeeping 
that there should be a family budget, so in club 
and ‘ration work should the finance committee 





yet, o1 
the car 


how 


and tf 


caref outline the methods by which the in- 
come is to be wisely divided among the different 
activities of club life. 


LD that each organization could give 
time to the discussion of the financial 
t us preach again and again that money 
ary to perform rightly our mission in the 
iat dues should be large enough to enable 
rk with dignity. 
O ff the great reasons that we have not 
more efficiently has been that there has 
10 continuity of effort toward one definite 
hange of administration has often brought 
of policy, and many vital reforms have 
ested before they were half started. 
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long for the day to come when in each 
com ity as well as in each club there shall be a 
cert fixed aim toward which we are working. 
WI e have a peaceful army united under one 
inspi ion, marching straight toward a desired 
Sval, shall have done with wasted effort, with 
ill-di ted zeal, and we shall have come into the 
true spirit of Federation efficiency. 

Une of the favorable signs is the fact that sev- 
eral tes have allied their various women’s or- 
sanizations into one legislative committee. This 
9 meets, looks over the entire field of desired 
egis| 


‘ion, and conceatrates upon a few measures. 


or 
(‘Or MMMcienc Y 


VY. Pennybacker 


In almost every case where this has been done the \ 


women have carried their entire program. 

In passing, it is well for us to remember that 
one of the greatest services we can render in a 
legislative way is to help make public opinion that 
will demand the enforcement of the law after the 
law has been placed on the statute books. Men 
and women often think their fuli duty done when 
the legislature has passed a bill; but experience 
certainly teaches us that no law will be efficiently 
enforced unless a certain amount of public opinion 
demands the enforcement thereof. 


§ fs loyalty demands that club women shall 
look for the best in each other, and shall ex- 
press a meed of honest praise. Nothing spurs us 
to greater endeavor than the fact that those whom 
we esteem think well of us, cherish ideals concern- 
ing us. Our headsare not turned, but we are made 
to strive to live up to their high ideals. 

Loyalty to official duty should characterize each 
one of us. Few people realize the importance of 
the delegate’s position. To her is intrusted the 
sacred duty of bringing back to those at home a 
vivid picture of the days of the convention. The 
woman who accepts this trust has no right to miss 
a single meeting. She should go with a rested, 
receptive mind. 

After each session, on her return to the hotel, 
she should make notes of the things that most 
deeply impress her; and as soon as she reaches 
home, before she permits herself to read the papers, 
let her write fully what has burned itself into her 
consciousness. When this is done she may read as 
much as she pleases. Then let her carry all this 
information with her for days, and soon she will 
find herself in a proper mood to crystallize her 
thoughts. 

Remember, the woman who enters into details 
is lost! Give not the impressions of others, but 
only in broad, forceful strokes give the impressions 
that live for you. This kind of report will awaken 
in everyone who hears a desire to attend and take 
part in the next convention. 


ET us consider loyalty to our ideals in the selec- 
tion of our officers. If you were to ask me the 
chief requisite for a woman who is to be placed in 
a position of trust in the club world, I should un- 
hesitatingly say she must first of all be a true 
gentlewoman. It matters not what may be her 
pee ‘t, what her power for organization—if she 

s lac king i in the fundamental laws of good breed- 
aa if she is characterized by selene ssiveness 
or by a thirst for office, she is not the woman to 
bring the best results to an organization whose 
great silent majority is composed of home-making, 
God-fearing, sweet-natured and humanity-loving 
women. 

We have no right, on the other hand, to allow 
prejudice either for or against a woman to influ- 
ence us in casting a vote to make her an officer. 
‘“‘What can this woman bring to the organiza- 
tion?” ‘Who can best fill the position at this 
hour?” These should be the questions we should 
put to our consciences and answer with our ballots. 
In the conduct of all elections we must convince 
ourselves that there is no disgrace in defeat. 

There is no reason why two women should not 
be brought out for the same office and yet the 
contest be so carried on that there be no bit- 
terness in the remembrance. No woman has 
the right to stand for office until she has settled 
with herself the question of whether or not she 
is able to stand defeat. 
We have all seen men 
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By Mrs 


\ K THEN, about a dozen years ago, there was 

recognized by the leaders in the General 

Federation a slowly widening gulf be- 

tween the General Federation on the one hand and 

the State Federations and individual clubs on the 

other, an effort was set in motion to draw these 
various activities together. 

The State Federations were asked to establish 
departments similar to those in the General Fed- 
cration, and each club was asked to name at least 
one woman, preferably more than one, who should 
represent to her own club the interests of the 
General Federation along the lines set down by 
a department. 

In this way a chain of thought and interest 
would be established which should keep alive the 
General Federation work, from the expert chair- 
man of the parent organization down to the least 
member of the individual club. 

This plan worked well and the number of clubs 
grew fewer wherein the question was asked: ‘Of 
what benefit is the General Federation to our 
club?” but there still remained a goodly number 
of clubs and club women who stoutly opposed 
federation on the ground that they received no 
benefit from an organization so far removed from 
their localities. 

Farther to bridge over this gulf, and to bring the 
General Federation within the reach of every 
woman in the most remote club, the Bureau of 
Information was blished with the ultimate 
aim of building up a sisterhood in which each 
separate member should be of service, however 
slight, to every other member. 


iS YR ten years the Bureau has lived and thrived, 
and answered, as well as it is able, the ques- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of club 
who asked: ‘‘Of what value is the 
ation to me and to my club?” 

It has answered the question by meeting the 
needs of these club women, by sending programs 
to committees of local clubs; and through dis- 
couraging the old miscellaneous programs, and 
recommending and furnishing the continuous or 
correlated plan, there has been a steady increase, 
all over the country, of better-arranged outlines 
of study and more definite purpose and aim in 
club work. 

It has answered the question by sending books 
and magazines, book references and magazine 
references, press clippings and printed circulars 
into thousands of hamlets where no public library 
may be found. 

It has answered the question by being a friend 
in need to all club women. 

During these years questions of all kinds have 
reached the Bureau, and no questioner has been 
turned away unanswered. Not always has the an 
swer been just what either applicant or Bureau 
most desired, but always it has been courteous 
and sympathetic. 


women 
General Feder- 


~OMETIMES the Bureau has been asked ques- 
tions which have been answered more wisely 
by the chairmen of the various departments, and 
sometimes, very many times, the questions have 
been such as to test the strength of the great 
sisterhood which the General Federation is and 
must be, if it is to live and prove itself the great 
factor in civilization which the great world 
needs and expects it to be. 
Always the officers and the departments 
have set the pace, they have blazed the trail 
toward the heights; 
always the Bureau has 








and women great JS 
enough to go down in 
defeat with a smile in 
the heart as well as a | 
smile on the lip; and 
we have seen the same 
people who had for- 
merly opposed them 
become their friends. | 
Loyalty demands | 
that we turn all our 
away from destructive ation. 
and criticizing action | 
and consecrate it to 
constructive work. It 
would be well for each 
club, once a year, to 
have a meeting, with 
no visitors present, to 
consider and discuss 
the traditions of the I movement. 











The Aim of This Department ) 


UR plan is to present each month 
an inspirational message from Mrs 
| Percy V. Pennybacker, President ofthe | 
| General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
We hope in this way to bring directly 
to THE JOURNAL’S millions of readers 
God-given strength | the plans and aspirations of the Feder- 

| In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Manager of the Bureau of Informa- 
tion of the Federation, will prepare for 
2ach number a concrete enumeration 
of things accomplished by clubs and 
State Federations, and will further in- 
terpret the spirit that has made possi- 
ble the progress of the women’s 


encouraged and min- 
istered to those who 
are not leaders in the 
race. 

An examination of 
the work of the de- 
partments shows con- 
clusively the high aim 
and aspiration of the 
great organization; 
the work of the Bureau 
has been in more ob- 
scure and less spec- 
tacular feats, but the 
opportunities for serv- 
ice and the satisfaction 
in serving have been 
the Bureau’s reward. 

The calls which the 
Bureau has been most 
happy to answer are 
those that have met 
asoul’s need. Institu- 
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club and the ideals of \ 
club life. Yu 


tions of learning may 
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Bureau of laformation 
. Mary I. Wood 


prepare and distribute study outlines of the high- 
est order; a clipping-service bureau may send out 
material upon a vast multitude of subjects; a 
mere clerk may gather and give out statistics; 
but to reach across the continent from one club 
woman to another and contribute to a soul’s need 
shows the value of a great women’s organization 
among women. 


OW the Bureau is able to accomplish this is 

shown by tracing the results of a few letters re- 
ceived. A young working girl in the Middle West 
having seen the name of the Manager and belie. 
ing that so great an organization of women as the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs would rec- 
ognize a woman’s need, wrote asking for advice 
and help. She was able to pay a small amount for 
the care of her mother who had been confined in a 
hospital for the insane but was so far recovered as 
to permit of her removal to some well-ordered 
home. The young woman had no way of finding 
such a home, and appealed to the Bureau. 

The next mail west carried a note from the 
Bureau to club women of the state in the Middle 
West where the girl lived, asking them to give 
heed, and helpif possible. Only a few weeks passed 
by when a second letter reached the Bureau filled 
with the gratitude of a daughter’s heart. The 
mother had been placed in proper surroundings 
and the whole matter adjusted by the local club 
women. 

Again, a letter came from a heartbroken mother 
whose daughter was lost in a Far Western city, 
and the Bureau was asked to locate her. The mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of one of the most 
capable women of the Western coast; the girl was 
found, after several days’ search, singing in a sa- 
loon, discouraged, downhearted and upon the 
verge of despair. She was cared for in a hospital 
until able to go to her mother, whom she reached 
in safety after a journey of several days. 

Not long ago a young woman in a foreign coun- 
try found herself eager to come to America, but 
was unwilling to come without some prospect of 
employment. Appeal was made to the General 
Federation through the Bureau, and she was put 
in touch with the right agencies, who fully appre- 
ciated her somewhat unusual qualifications and 
training for the work which she wished to take 
up upon arrival here. 

Another case of intense interest was that of a 
young girl without friends, whose health made a 
change of climate imperative. By application to 
this great body of women, through the medium of 
the Bureau she was provided with employment in 
a far-distant state where climatic conditions made 
a prolonged and useful life possible. 

In short, then, the Bureau of Information of the 
General Federation acts as intermediary in per- 
plexities of the many kinds to which women are 
heir. The first duty, obviously, is to meet the 
needs of the club women; second only to this is to 
bring, through the great organization, service to 
those who need it. 

But it must not be imagined that all questions 
asked of this Bureau, with its wealth of fine, strong 
women behind it, are easy to answer. The ques- 
tions are the problems of humanity and are there- 
fore difficult to solve while civilization is so new 
and incomplete. 


A YNG the questions most difficult to answer 
y are those which come from the rural women. 
How shall answers be found to such questions as 
these?—questions which affect the daily lives of 
hundreds of our citizens and cry out to us for 
solution: 

How may we get for the sons of our rural citi- 
zens the educational advantages of their urban 
cousins? 

How hire a doctor for less than one dollar 
a half a visit, especially when there 
to pay him? 

How may the mother of six get a much-needed 
rest when the farm cannot produce the money? 

How may we feed the children a balanced ration 
on ten cents a day? 

How clothe them on five cents a day? 


and 
is no money 


How get water closer than half a mile from 
the house? 


How get hot water for baths and washing with- 
out lifting heavy weights? 

These and others of their kind are the questions 
which the Bureau and the great organization of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs behind 
the Bureau find difficult to answer, but which they 
will never lay down until some way opens up 
which will carry to the most remote woman some 
of the advantages which the average club woman 
enjoys in abundance. 








































































































































































































































Plain 


URING the last few weeks I 
have had some of the best times, 
making a house-to-house can- 
vass, seeking old-fashioned fur- 
niture! I was a long time 
taking up the fad—in fact, I 
never have been especially given 
to fads—but when it did strike 


Cow 





G23NG | me it struck very hard, and I 


& / have given myself over to loving 
old-fashioned things in a way destructive to the 
family pocketbook. 

It began in this way: A cousin of my husband 
died one day and her death brought to an end a 
sweet régime of old-fashioned home life in a little 
unpretentious, almost ruinous, home in our village. 

After the funeral one of the relatives called me 
by telephone and asked me if I would like to have 
a drop-leaf table that was for sale. I hurried over 
to the house and found there several pieces of old, 
solid, handmade furniture which I purchased at a 
low price, it being regarded as of no value. 

I took the furniture to a local cabinetmaker, 
who rubbed off all the ugly ‘‘finish’’ that had been 
put on, and brought out the beautiful velvety 
**grain’’ of the solid cherry wood. 

The beauty of this fine old furniture struck in 
on me, and since that time I have been as mad as a 
March hare over the old handmade stuff now so 
very rare. 

A rickety automobile which unexpectedly came 
into the family has aided me in these delightful 
“tramps” (if one can “tramp” in an automobile), 
and I have had no end of pleasure and profit 
careering around on the scent of possible and im- 
possible treasures of the past. 


NE has a good opportunity for social study in 

such pilgrimages, and I have made many dis- 
coveries, some of them discouraging in the extreme 
if one were of a mind to take them so. I am just 
now trying with might and main to view things 
impersonally and to trust that things are moving 
in the right direction for the Power which put the 
universe in motion. 

We must believe that things move according to 
law—and this enforces the doctrine of ‘*God be- 
fore law’’—so, contradictory as conditions around 
us may seem, we cannot do otherwise than hope 
that somehow, someway, all things are for the best. 

One thing we know beyond peradventure, and 
that is, that the individual who remains firm in 
faith, steadfast in affliction and cheerful in the 
face of old age contributes to the world the finest 
offering that any human being can make; so, a 
game old lady with a fad for old furniture, and a 
living interest in the new people that are coming 
on, is really not a bad ingredient for society. 

As for fads—I advise everybody to cultivate 
Please yourself with whatever most inter- 
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ests you, fe have yourself on your hands 


ng as you live, and you are sure to lose many 
of the people you set your heart on in your youth. 
In times past I have made a little fun of folks 
who cared unduly for ‘‘things.’’ I now see that I 
was wrong. A wholesome love of ‘“‘things”’ is a 
means of grace. Our things outlive us, become pre- 
cious legacies, call to mind our personalities long 
after we 
The care of our things is a joyous and satisfying 
occupation and one which it pays every woman 
and man to love wholeheartedly. Housekeeping, 
these are the things that pay us 


are gone. 


homekeeping 
best, and Longfellow was certainly right when he 
declared that homekeeping hearts are happiest. 

The woman who thoroughly enjoys the looks of 
things inside her own four walls, the man who likes 
to grow shrubs and garden stuff and flowers, the 
pair who love to potter about planning what to do 
another year to make the yard or garden prettier 
or more productive, are the happiest people in the 
world. 

There is no better attitude to cultivate than 
that of simply liking what you have, and enjoying 
every little thing you can get by hook or crook. 
For we must get things by hook or crook to enjoy 
them thoroughly. It is no fun to have money 
enough to get what you want. I should not at all 
enjoy the ‘‘period furnishing’? I am doing if I 
could just go and buy what I need for it regardless 
of expense. 

No, it is the poking into attics and outhouses, 
the braving of fierce dogs and crazy women, the 
simply taking one’s life in one’s hand and going to 
see the hermit whom everybody is afraid of, the 
driving of bargains, etc., that make the enter- 
prises worth while. 

The value of the automobile in this quest for 
quaintness can scarcely be overestimated. One 
hears of a four-post bedstead in a remote corner of 
the county, and in an hour one is on the spot, 
only to learn that the bedstead has been chopped 
into kindling wood—expensive kindling wood of 
solid cherry lumber which is now so rare in this 
country—or that some previous collector has 
bought it for seventy-five cents; or that it has 
been ‘cut down,” or made into a horrid ** 
for the porch. 





settee” 


YUT oh, the joy of pursuit! 
») for the pot of gold 


$ ] 
not more excited and 


I A child on his 
at the foot of the rai 
happy than lam wher 





~ ear 


out’’ in the asthmatic automobile in search of some 
mythical antique. 
Possession of a coveted thing does not always 


end in disillusion. The old mahogany chair I got 
for seventy-five cents, the cherry-wood highboy | 
bought fora dollar, the old haircloth settee that was 
purchased for the same sum, are abiding joys. 
really love them. 

I am not living in the past, but I do hope to 
help reinstate some ancient ways of life and thought 
which I believe are far better than mavy of the 
notions that have lured women away from home 
into barren paths that can lead nowhere. 

My hope in this direction is not visionary. It is 
backed up by every domestic-science class and 
manual-training school in the country. Teachers 
who are instructing children in the values of tex- 
tures, the choice of colors, the exercise of taste, the 











ntiry Woman 


beauty of handmade articles, are leading them 
back to the lovely sense of values that was the 
great joy of that fine generation of women who 
kept their treasures of beautiful hand-woven 
linen, homespun blankets, home-knitted hose and 
handmade coverlets, quilts and counterpanes in 
the rare old chests, solid and substantial, which 
their fathers or grandfathers had made for them. 

I do not, of course, mean that we can go back to 
all the old ways—the primitive ways of doing or of 
living. But I should like, if possible, to help im- 
press upon the minds of women especially that the 
best and most permanent joys of life are found in 
love of work, love of simple and pretty possessions, 
and of wholesome and cleanly daily life. 

Very soon, if we are to preserve the predomi- 
nance of the Anglo-Saxon race, there must be a 
decided revolution of thought about work. The 
way farmers are quitting work is simply staggering 
to thoughtful people, and the fact that the Latin 
and Teutonic races are succeeding in agriculture 
here in our country, where Americans have failed, 
is one that all who have the welfare of America at 
heart should think about. 


N Y HOUSE-TO-HOUSE canvass for old furni- 
4 ture has its melancholy as well as its funny 
side. If I spy an attic window, or a smokehouse 
with a likely looking loft, nothing short of a shot- 
gun will keep me out of it. 

We were rumbling along in our car the other day 
when we came in sight of a wide, low house with 
small square windows—a paneled front door and 
little attic windows, all bespeaking possible four- 
posters. I said to my son: ‘Something tells me 
there is an old bedstead in that attic.” 

As we were bound for an old house in an adjoin- 
ing county, where we had heard there was a lot of 
old furniture, and as we had already lost a lot of 
time doctoring the diseased lung of the automo- 
bile, my son was a little loath to stop. But my folks 
humor me these days—and they lie to me most 
charitably, too, about the fly in the wheat, and the 
corn having to be replanted, and the fine sow 
calmly eating eight of her own little pigs, and such 
discouraging details; so we stopped, and I got out 
to ask the astonished renter’s wife if I might look 
in her attic. 

One finds renters in nearly all the lovely country 
places now. And in place of the grand old furni- 
ture that once made classic the big low-ceiled 
rooms with their noble mantelpieces and fine, big 
built-in presses, one encounters cheap floral rugs, 
horrid blue or green iron bedsteads, cheap rocking 
chairs, and tables with miserable, warty legs. 

The housewife will nearly always tell you she 
hates the horrid old house—not knowing that she 
is living in a house the interior of which is now 
copied in the finest mansions being built. 

This particular renter’s wife, where I stopped 
with a premonition of an old bedstead, was a sweet 
woman. She declared there was nothing in the 
attic, but finally consented to let me look up 
there. Sure enough—just as my prophetic soul 
had told me—there stood the most dignified exile, 
in perfect preservation! 

Off I went—ten miles to a small town to find the 
woman who owned the bed. She sold it to me for 
four dollars. I sent a wagon after it, feeling the 
secret joy of one who has struck a lead of silver or 
gold but means not to tell anyone for a while. This 
is a delicious feeling—one which it is a pity to 
have destroyed by the announcement, in trium- 
phant tones, by the man one has sent after one’s 
treasure: ‘‘This here bedstead, ma’am, is poplar!” 

Most people you hire enjoy seeing you discom- 
fited. They like to come, like Job’s comforters, to 
say that your flocks and herds are destroyed. This 
is their peculiar way of quarreling with their bread 
and butter. I mourned most of all, not for my four 
dollars but over my own lack of judgment. 

My mourning was short-lived, however. The 
old-fashioned cabinetmaker—to whom I took it to 
see if, plebeian poplar though it was, it might 
not take a finish, just for old sake’s sake—found, 
after all, that it is cherry, so I am triumphant. 





N MY meanderings I always carry with me the 

hope of finding not only old-fashioned furniture 
but old-fashioned folks at home in restful content- 
ment. Seldom, indeed, do I find them, but one 
evening we drew up before a lovely old white frame 
house set back in a grove of native forest trees. 

As I went around to the back door I perceived 
by my nose the indescribable odor of farmhouse 
cleanliness, a hint of wood smoke—some perfume 
of blooming things, some suggestion of delicious 
supper being cooked without hurry or worry—and 
there I found her, the glorious type of womanhood 
we all at heart adore: the woman at home, native 
to her element; not worrying about changing times 
or manners, but just keeping sweet and clean and 
holy the grand old house she was born in; just 
watching the growth of things, interested in the 
little chickens, the spring lambs and colts and 
calves; just making everything about her beautiful, 
wholesome and inspiring. 


A wonderful-looking woman she was; big, with 
a bigness of brain sustained by a large, strong 


body. She was plain with that beautiful plainness 
that makes French hobble skirts, tran 
parent waists and all the other abominations of 
fashion seem so nauseating. 

In a few broken sentences I tried to tell her of 
my joy in finding her, and I think she under- 
for she was widely intelligent. 

Next month I mean to tell you of the social study 
I made during the old-furniture hunt—some rea- 
sons why women are to blame for impoverished 
social conditions in rural life—in which I hope to 
point out wherein women have made great mis- 
takes in choosing what is not worth while, and also 
wherein men are reaping what they sowed in causes 
for the feminist movement; but, furthermore, to 
prophesy that there is a good time coming in which 
men and women will better understand what to 
keep and what to throw away. 
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JF I HAD been asked to take a 
|| hand in putting the marriage 
fl || service together I have a fairly 
A | good idea that one clause would 
|| read like this: 

J “With all my worldly goods 
and an allowance of so mucha 
| week”’ (amount stated in mar- 
| riage certificate) “I thee 
= I} endow.” 

I’m getting extremely weary of the way in which 
matrimonial finances are too often managed. I 
didn’t know so much about it before I was a min- 
ister’s wife. It was when I was still very new to 
the profession of a parsoness that I was chairman 
of a church supper committee. We were raising 
money for repairs on the church. We were plan- 
ning the ’steenth church meal of the season. I 
looked at the tired, nervous, listless women, and 
thought of the tremendous and profitless task of 
planning, preparing and serving another supper. 

‘*Let’s each give a dollar,” I said. ‘Just a dol- 
lar. It will amount to more than we could make 
from the supper. We give far more than that in 
time and nerves and even money every time we 
have something at the church.” 

Many of them heartily favored the idea. But 
others looked troubled, and argued in favor of the 
supper; and presently it was decided to have it. 

It was a good mother in Israel who set me right. 
“You see, dear,’’ she explained, ‘“‘there’s lots of 
women in our church—in all the churches—who 
haven’t a cent they can call their own. And it 
wouldn’t be any use to ask them for a dollar right 
out. We tried it once, and one of the richest 
women in the place just had to own up that her 
husband wouldn’t let her have a dollar for the 
women’s society, though he was willing she should 
work at the church as hard as anyone else.” 

So there you have it. As long as women are ex- 
pected to shoulder more than their share of church 
work, but are not intelligent enough to be trusted 
with money, we'll have to raise our funds by the 
annual wearisome procession of dinners, fairs, sales 
and suppers. 

Twenty-five cents in the hand does look so much 
larger to some folks than a fifty-cent cake in the 
pantry, when the cake is going to the church sup- 
per and the twenty-five cents stays at home. 







“T°O ME it’s a constant amusement and amaze- 

ment to see a skittish girl shy at the word 
“obey” in the marriage service, though she’s fear- 
lessly willing to promise to ‘‘love, honor and cher- 
ish.” As if to love, honor and cherish might not 
bea thousand times more difficult than toobey! As 
if where one truly loved, honored and cherished 
‘““obey”’ would not follow unnoticed, as a matter 
of course! 

I think that the love-honor-and-cherish clause 
of the marriage service gets its first real jolt when 
the wife has to ask her husband for that share of 
the income which should have been hers without 
question. I do pity her so when she has to humble 
herself to ask for money! 

Maybe they haven’t kept a maid, and she’s been 
cheerfully, carefully, patiently doing the work of 
the little household and has thereby earned—or 
saved, whichever way you look at it—an amount, 
varying with the locality, of from twelve to twenty 
dollars a month and upward. He would have paid 
the girl’s wages without question though her work 
were not half so well done. 

Why does the woman he loves, honors and cher- 
ishes, the woman he has endowed with all his 
worldly goods, have to beg for the money she has 
rightfully earned? 

If his wife was one of the vast army of bread- 
winners before she was married, if she knew the 
satisfaction of earning her money and spending 
it as seemed best, can you not see how intolerable 
it is that she should have to come to him now and 
say: ‘I’m afraid I’ll have to ask for a little money, 
dear. I need a few things’’? 

And he says, pleasantly enough, but in surprise: 
“*Why, what have you done with the money I gave 
you last week?”’ 

There it is! Wouldn’t you like to see him ask 
the hired girl what she had done with the money 
he’d paid her? Wouldn’t he be at the unintelli- 
gence office very soon afterward? 

But it is well understood that to get up at five- 
thirty six mornings in the week, to feed the hens, 
and get the breakfast, and bathe and dress the 
children, and clear the table, and wash the dishes, 
and sweep the floors, and make the beds, and dust 
the rooms, and wash, and iron, and cook, and sew, 
and mend isn’t really labor, to be paid for at so 
much per. It’s only a married woman’s way of 
spending her time. 


N! YW, I know a woman who does all this, except 
4 N the hens(they don’t keep hens), and much more 
besides, for she is a great worker in the Missionary 
Society and the Sewing Circle. She is married toa 
good and upright man. She administers the affairs 
of her household—four children—as prudently as 
may be, and finds time—heaven only knows how! 
for many little deeds of kindliness among her friends 
and neighbors. 

3efore she was married she earned a small but 
regular salary and knew the value of money. She 
put most of her savings into the furnishing of the 
new home. Then she asked her husband for a reg- 
ular allowance, however small. 

But he demurred. ‘‘ Everything I have is yours. 
You have but to ask. I should feel as if my wife 
were a servant if I paid her an allowance.” 

And there the matter ended. For he was as set 
as Gibraltar. And besides, he held the pocket- 
book. She was proud, but she kept her face stead- 
fastly toward the ‘‘ love, honor and cherish” of her 
marriage vows, and learned to beg meekly for the 
dollars she needed. 

He is proud of her thrifty ways, and when she 
tells him she needs money he smilingly gives her 
ten dollars with which to buy shoes for the boy 
($1.75), and a hat for the little girl (trimmed at 
home, $3), and gloves for the big girl ($1), and 
stockings for all of them ($1), and a coat for the 
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medium-sized girl ($5), and shoes for the hig giy 
($2.50), and rubbers for two of them ($1), and 
with what is left of che ten dollars madam «an buy 
a gown and shoes and hat and veil and gloves for 
herself. 

Can’t you see how she will do it? And there jg 
that husband of hers sitting at his desk with that 
generous, complacent I’ve-just-given-my-w ife-ten. 
dollars expression on his face! 

There was a one-pocketbook man T heard of 
He was a breezy, alert, hearty sort of man. Other 
women envied his wife when they heard his ey. 
pansive way of talking about sharing alike. 

I knew the wife. If she wanted seventy-fiye 
cents with which to buy three yards of sateria| 
for a shirt waist she would have to go to One 
Pocketbook and explain how much she neviled the 
shirt waist, how long it was since she had bought 
one, how long she hoped it would be before she 
needed another. And she received seventy-five 
cents, not a nickel extra for thread or buttons, 

She could not entertain or take part in the little 
junketings of other women, for One Pocketbook 
was impatient of such demands as these. He 
dressed well, and spent money on his friends, and 
that was enough. She really didn’t enjoy wearing 
her long-way-from-broadcloth coat, her never-was. 
seal muff and her year-before-last hat among the 
pretty, modish things of her acquaintances, so she 
withdrew from all the little affairs she might have 
been in; and the women who didn’t know ac. 
counted her a poor-spirited creature who failed 
woefully to live up to her good-looking. popular 
and generous husband. 


Hs wife, meanwhile, was clinging hard to such 
fragments of the holy estate of matrimony as 
survived. She had learned that love would stand 
most anything but meanness, that she could not 
honor where she was not trusted, and about all 
she could do was to cherish the memory of what 
she had thought her husband was when she mar. 


ried him—and what she still hoped desperately he | 


might be. 

Then his cousin Ellen came to visit them. She 
was a middle-aged woman who possessed common 
sense and bifocal spectacles. She sized up the sit- 
uation. When she left, much regretted by the wife, 
she gave her new-found cousin ten ten-dollar bills, 
She said: ‘‘ Now, I want you to spend this money 
for yourself. You need a lot of things, and I'l 
trust you to make it go twice as far as some other 
woman would. Mind, it’s all for you!” 

Of course the husband knew of the gift. He 
urged his wife to let him put the money in the 
bank at once. But she had not forgotten the time 
when an aunt had sent her twenty-five dollars and 
he had persuaded her to let him bank the money, 
Then he wouldn’t hear to her drawing it out 
““You don’t want to spend that money,”’ he sai, 
‘it’s drawing interest.’”’ After a while she foun 
that he had drawn it out, and much more bes 
for some of his own uses. That was the time wher 
love and honor for the man forever left her. 

So she was quite firm in refusing to let him put 
the money in the bank, but kept it in the scallopy 
box in the right-hand corner of the upper left-hand 
drawer of the bureau. She planned at least seven 
different ways of spending every dollar of it. It 
was not long till Christmas. For the first time in 
her married life she was going to have real joy in 
selecting Christmas gifts. After that she’d bu 
the things she needed and take advantage of the 
January sales. i 

Then came he of the one pocketbook. Someone 
had a carriage to sell, good as new and scarcely 
used. It was just what he wanted, but he hadn't 
quite enough ready money on hand to buy it. It 
was against his principles, as she well knew, to run 
in debt. Would she lend him her hundred dollars 
for just a few days? He had some money coming 
in and he’d pay her back. 





*HE hesitated for a time. Love and honor were 
gone, and she couldn't helpit. Then she wentto 
the right-hand corner of the upper left-hand bureau 
drawer, took the money out of the scallopy box 
under the pile of handkerchiefs and gave it to him 
The carriage came home and he was proud of it 
The wife wore her old clothes, and he was not 
proud of her. Christmas drew nearer and still her 
hundred dollars didn’t come back to her. Once, 
after great effort, she asked him for a little of the 
money; the few gifts she had contrived out of littl 
or nothing seemed so pitifully small. 

But he put her off. In just a few days she should 
have her money. They had a family Christmas 
tree at his sister’s. When the gifts were distribute 
she had a little flat parcel from her husband. 

“Open it, my dear, and show them what yol 
have,’ he commanded. 

She did so.’ It was a bank book in which he ha 
entered a hundred dollars—the money she'd lett 
him returned as a Christmas gift! 

And all his people said how generous he was, a! 
how fortunate she was to have such a husband 

But when 7 think of that man straightway 4 
old hymn comes into my head. It begins 


My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead. 


And for the life of me I can’t seem to get beyol 
the first word of the second line. There | tick. 

Ah, you don’t know what stories come to U 
ears of the minister’s wife! And there are mor 
unhappy marriages—even divorces—which ams 
from an unfair division of the family income tha 
you have any idea of. 

Maybe we can’t do much with the men W 
think their wives unfit to be trusted with 
but before you, my dear boy, promise to 
her with all your worldly goods, just have a pla! 


] 
»ndor 


straightforward talk of income and household & 
nense 


penses, and the allowance for personal ¢ 


you mean to make the dear girl. Have it 10% 


Have it understood, and save hours of tears, “ 


years of unhappiness, hereafter. 
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By Eleanor Colby 


UT out the first witch on the left, with the en- 
circling words. Cut the words apart (but do not 
separate a word from its symbol) and put them ina 
small envelope. Seal the envelope and mark it No. 1. 
Then paste the witch upon a thick white paper. 


RY under pressure. Trim the edges neatly 

and punch a hole as indicated. Through 
the hole tie narrow orange-colored ribbon 
and mark the witch No. 1 to correspond with 
the envelope which contains the key to the 
symbol on the witch’s “think cap.” 

Do the same with the other witches. 

Be careful to keep the envelopes and 
witches together and numbered properly. 
The fun comes in arranging the symbols in 
the envelopes to correspond with the order 
of the symbols on the caps. The words of 
the rime will then be in their proper order. 

The witches may be used as place-cards 
or merely as souvenirs, and a prize may ke 
given to the one who first deciphers his 
nonsense fortune rime. 

Partners may be chosen by means of the 
caps, as those at the left are men’s fortunes 
and those at the right are for girls. They are 
arranged in pairs and may be so numbered 
if desired. 


F DESIRED, the translations 
of the rimes printed on the 
caps of these witches will be 
sent upon request, provided the 
request is accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope, 
although it is possible for the 
reader to decipher the rimes as 
they stand. The first rime on 
the page reads: 

You pretend to be a skeptic 

About Cupid and his dart. 
Hurry! Put on antiseptic, 
For he soon will pierce your heart. 

We have had prepared six- 
teen other fortune rimes (eight 
for men and eight for women), 
with accompanying caps and 
symbols, if you wish to use this 
game and need as many as 
twenty-four different fortunes 
altogether. 


HESE sixteen 
additional for- 
tune rimes and ac- 
companying caps, 
printed in black and 
white, will also be 
sent upon request. 
These caps may be 
colored quite easily 
to correspond with 
the others. 

As it was neces- 
sary to print the 
Children’s Cut-Out 
on the back of this 
page we have had 
a number of extra 
sheets of the witches 
printed and will 
send you one upon 
receipt of four cents 
in stamps. 





Witch’s I hink Ca 


‘A Clever Fortune-Rime Feature for Your Halloween Party 
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THER ideas 
for your 
Halloween Party 
will also be sent 
if you wish to 
have them. Ad- 
dress the Enter- 
tainment Editor. 
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HIS fine old stone house 

was occupied by Gen- 
eral George hsheagie— i om as 
his headquarters during th 
encampment of he Conti- 
nental Army at Valley Forge 
from December 19, 1777, 
until June 18, 1778. The 


building is well 
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ln Everyday Experiences That We All Have 


By H. Addington Bruce 








EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present scientific knowledge, any “ psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
hin: (rom their personal experiences. If, therefore, you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a “ premonition,” had experience with what you thought was 
a“ ghost,” or any other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he willtry, from years of study and 
experience, to solve it for you. No names will be published—merely initials. Address H. Addington Bruce, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A PSYCHIC phenomenon that is particu- 
larly puzzling to a great many people is 
that which the French have appropri- 

ately named the déjd vu, or the “already seen.” 
It occurs when a person has a feeling of famil- 
iarity in new places or with new people. 

Usually this feeling does not amount to more 
than a vague impression, but sometimes there 
is a definite recognition leading to actions and 
statements which seem to furnish proof positive 
that one is already well acquainted with the 
persons or places in question—as in this in- 
stance, reported by a reader of THe LApIEs’ 
Home JouRNAL, I. W. O., of Washington: 

Some years ago I spent a year in Germany and 
while there enjoyed a walking trip with my chum. 
The country was entirely new to me; I had never 
seen or heard it described in any way. 

We were walking along a path in the woods 
when I ‘stopped short. Everything looked 
strangely familiar. I asked myself: ‘‘ Where have 
I seen that before?’’ To show that this was not 
imagination, I will tell you what happened: 

‘‘Helen,”’ I said, ‘‘ I’ve been here before. There 
is a turn in the path if you go to the left, then a 
rustic bridge over a creek, and a grove of oak 
trees.” 

Naturally Helen gasped; but she went on to 
verify my conjecture. It was absolutely correct. 
Helen stopped for an explanation, but I could 
give her none. 


Something of this sort has frequently oc- 
curred, and there is a perhaps natural tendency 
to find a supernatural element in it. A popular 

ipposition with persons spiritistically inclined 
is that there has been a previous visit to the new 
place during sleep, when the ‘‘astral body” is 
free to go whither it will. Some, believers in 
reincarnation, think that it may have been 
visited during an earlier phase of existence. 


The Explanation of Science 


ey T there really is no need to fall back on 
J fanciful hypotheses like these. For it has 
been definitely established that the feeling of 
familiarity on such occasions arises from the fact 
that, no matter how firmly the one having the 
experience may believe to the contrary, knowl- 
edge of the new place or person has already 
been obtained in a perfectly normal way. The 
phenomenon, in short, is due to an illusion of 
memory. 

The trouble is that most people fail to take 
into account that they always know and re- 
member much more than is within range of con- 
scious recollection. In fact, everything that they 
ee and hear, even without their having paid 
conscious attention to it, is faithfully registered 
by the mechanism of memory. Such subcon- 
sciously acquired memories, being cut off from 
the main stream of memories acquired through 
conscious attention, are not capable of being 
voluntarily recalled. 

But they may of their own accord get into the 

iin memory stream, in some measure, if at a 
later time the objects to which they relate be- 
come the subject of conscious attention. Then 

bewildering feeling of familiarity is at once 
likely to seize the migd, perhaps giving rise to 
'| kinds of superstitious fancies. 


A Case Much in Point 


\ JANY cases might be cited affording proof 

Vi that this is the correct explanation of the 
zzling phenomenon of the déjd vu. [have space 
only one, communicated by a well-known 
thor: 


Some years ago, when engaged in newspaper 

rk, it was my business to edit the dispatches 
nt in by a telegraphic news agency. I had been 

ing this for about a year when I found that I 

is repeatedly omitting items which, on reading 

m in the telegraphic copy, seemed to me to be 

id news”? but which were printed in the next 

orning’s issues of other newspapers. 

['rembling for my position I sought to solve 

mystery. After a time I noticed that I had 
uble of this sort only when I myself opened the 
velopes containing the dispatches that had 
sme from the agency previous to my arrival at 
he office. 

It was the duty of an office boy to open these 

nd have them ready for me. Sometimes he was 
usy With other things or forgot the dispatches. 
hen I would open them, smooth out the type- 
ritten sheets they contained, and pile these up 
reparatory to editing them. 
_I now realized that, when smoothing out the 
heets, I must have read some of them without 
eing aware of it. I can, indeed, swear that I 
ever so much as glanced at them, for I went 
0g the envelopes mechanically and hur- 
ledly. 

Still, it was evident that I had subconsciously 
een enough to cause an occasional illusion of 
nemory. Thereafter I made it a rule on no ac- 
ount to open the envelopes myself. And from 


that time I never mistakenly tossed items into 
the wastebasket under the false impression that 
they told ‘‘old news.”’ 

The same principle, there is no valid reason 
to doubt, applies in the case of I. W. O.’s experi- 
ence in the German woods, and in the case of 
similar experiences with the déjd vu phenom- 
enon. I.W.O.’s assertion that she had never seen 
or heard that part of the woods described does 
not affect the point that she might have seen 
or overheard a description of it without being 
aware of having done so. Indeed it is conceiv- 
able that, perhaps the day before she had her 
puzzling experience, she may in person have 
traversed the same spot, but at the time was too 
absorbed in reverie or conversation to notice her 
surroundings. 


Other Tricks of Memory 


fie type of seemingly occult phenomena 
is not the only one attributable to memory 
illusion of some sort. Not a few experiences 
which seem to involve knowledge of future 
events are due to tricks of the memory. To this 
class probably belongs the following, reported 
by Miss L. S., of Maine: 

One Sunday evening during the ‘Maine 
Rum War” the pastor of my church announced 
that Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, then touring the state 
in the interests of prohibition, would speak 
the next day at noon in the public square. 
Though interested like many others in keeping 
the prohibitory law, it was by that time, I sup- 
pose, ‘‘on my nerves,” and I wanted to hear no 
more on the subject and left the church as soon 
as possible. 

That night I dreamed of returning from my 
work at noon, hearing the sound of music— 
‘“*Marching Through Georgia’’—and going to the 
public square. There I saw a crowd surrounding 
a group of three or four men. Near the speaker 
stood my pastor, who, noticing me, made his way 
through the crowd and spoke to me. At that 
point I awoke. - 

On the forenoon following I had no recollection 
of my dream, and at noon heard music, evidently 
in the public square. As I started for the square 
I noticed that the air was ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia.”” Before I reached the square the music 
changed to another air, as in my dream, which I 
then remembered. . . 

In the square I recognized in Doctor Crafts the 
speaker of my dream. My pastor was near him, 
and, noticing me, came to me with a message 
from his wife. 

Until then I had never seen Doctor Crafts, nor 
heard anything in particular about him, never 
had him in mind at all, and do not think I had 
ever seen his picture. 

Some psychologists, contrasting the complete 
forgetfulness until noon with the vividness and 
fullness of dream detail recalled by the happen- 
ings in the square, would insist that the whole 
dream memory was an unconscious fabrication. 
But the likelihood is that Miss L. S., since, as 
she says, the prohibition campaign was on her 
nerves, did dream something about the meeting 
to take place next day. 

She may easily have dreamed of Doctor 
Crafts himself, for, in spite of her disclaimer, it 
would be strange indeed if she had never seen a 
newspaper or poster portrait of him printed in 
connection with the campaign. If she did dream 
of Doctor Crafts she would be all the more 
likely, because of her surprise at recognizing 
him in the square, to fuse the true details of her 
dream memory with details of which she had not 
really dreamed. 


Distrust Suddenly Remembered Dreams 


TIS an excellent rule, which everybody should 

adopt, to place slight reliance in dreams that 
are not remembered until many hours after 
awaking. In comparatively few cases are such 
dreams recalled accurately. Almost always 
there are unconscious omissions, additions and 
changes. 

Also it may happen—as possibly happened to 
L. S.—that the dream memory is entirely illu 
sory, and is conjured up merely because the 
person who thinks he or she had dreamed so- 
and-so is in a transient or chronic condition 
of nervous fatigue. 

This is a point especially to be borne in mind 
by people who, not occasionally but frequently, 
link events with dream memories of them. 
Several readers have sent me long letters de- 
scribing experiences which seem to indicate that 
in dream they often have foreknowledge of the 
most varied and complicated happenings. To 
such persons I offer this bit of advice: 

In order to guard against memory illusion 
make it a practice to write down every seemingly 
premonitory dream just as soon as you remem- 
ber it. If you find that you never remember 
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these dreams until the moment of their fulfill- 
ment, you may be tolerably certain that your 
memory is playing you tricks, and that you did 
not really have the dreams you think you had. 
On the other hand, if events coincide pretty 
closely with previously remembered and _ re- 
corded dreams, do not rashly assume that you 
have been supernaturally favored with fore- 
knowledge. Even when foreknowledge is really 
involved, there are many ways such knowledge 
may be acquired without supernatural aid. 


A Dream of an Operation 


Ji, prieers every day the mail brings me addi- 
4 N tional accounts of dreams of a premonitory 
character that readily, but wrongly, lend them- 
selves to a spiritistic interpretation. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. A. M., of Alberta, Canada, writes: 


My mother, an Englishwoman and a deeply 
religious woman, dreamed she saw my sister 
lying dead, with two doctors in white beside her. 

My mother was greatly distressed over this, but 
as the weeks passed she gradually forgot it, until 
one day, several months after the dream, my 
sister had to go to Dublin for a slight operation. 

Just before commencing they allowed mother 
to see her, and her dream was before her. She 
recognized it instantly. My sister was uncon- 
scious and on the operating table, while a doctor 
stood on each side. 


And, no doubt, at the time of the dream the 
sister’s health was such that her mother would 
consciously or subconsciously be aware that an 
operation might some day be necessary. Out of 
this conscious or subconscious knowledge the 
dream would logically develop, featuring the 
attending physicians in the regular costume of 
the operating room. 


Helped by a Dream Woman 


O WITH the following dream, or rather 
series of dreams, reported by Mr. J. B., of 
Illinois: 


At intervals during the last sixteen years I have 
dreamed of a lady, who first came to me dressed 
in white and approached me with the words: 
“Be of good cheer, all will be well.’’ At this time 
I had a child very sick, and was expecting him to 


ie. 

The following night the same dream was re- 
peated, except that the lady was dressed in black 
and seemingly met me in a different part of the 
house. The child at once took a turn for the 
better and recovered. 

This same lady has appeared to me in dreams 
several times since then, and always at a time 
when I have been worried or perplexed. She has 
always greeted me with the ‘‘Be of good cheer, 
all will be weil,’’ and good fortune has always fol- 
lowed her appearance. 

I have been very much puzzled for a satis- 
factory interpretation of these dreams. I have not 
recognized, nor do I recognize, any resemblance 
to this lady among my acquaintances. Why does 
she come to me when I am worried? 


She comes because, when worried, J. B., sub- 
consciously at any rate, manages to perceive 
reasons for believing that the causes of worry 
will disappear. His dream lady is thus a dra- 
matic creation of his sleeping consciousness, 
representing his subconscious knowledge and 
probably spurring him to actions which help 
make the cheering messages come true. 


Telepathic Premonitions 


FP gies’ it frequently happens that a tele- 
pathic factor enters to account for the 
premonitory dream. From Mrs. J. V., of Rhode 
Island, comes this: 


Our doctor was very fond of his Kentucky 
horses. I dreamed Friday night (please notice 
the day) that I saw the doctor on horseback. 
Suddenly the horse became frightened and threw 
him off. I with others ran to him. He was dead 
and his head covered with blood. 

My husband woke me up, said I was moaning 
in my sleep. He remembers well my telling him 
my dream, and then saying: ‘‘Oh, I am so glad 
it was not you, because it is an old saying that 
Friday night’s dream comes true on Sunday.” 

Imagine the shock when Monday evening’s 
paper reported the death of the doctor. He was 
found dead in bed with cerebral hemorrhage. 
You see, it was as I dreamed, his head covered 
with blood. He was apparently well when he 
retired Sunday night. 


Other readers have sent me letters narrating 
dreams or vivid premonitory impressions ex 
perienced shortly before the death of friends 
from cerebral hemorrhage. In such cases, as I 
see them, the dream or impression comes by 
telepathy from the victim of the hemorrhage, 
who is subconsciously made aware, by internal 
organic sensations, that something serious is 
threatening him. 
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Girls are measuring their 
popularity by the number 
of ‘‘Bob-o-links’’ they get. 
Engraved with the initials of 
a friend or sweetheart, or the 
date of some happy occasion, 
**Bob+o-links’’ preserve, in 
a beantiful and useful form, 
memories of those who are 
dear; associations that are 
cherished, or good times 
that would otherwise be 
forgotten. 


A person may have any number of 

Bob-o-links”. Several bracelets are more 
effective than one. “Bob-o-link” neck- 
laces are very popular. Jewelers have sim- 
ple attachments for making‘ Bob-o-links”’ 
into fiat pins, watch chains, stick pins, 
fobs, bar pins, cuff links, rings, “‘sport’’ 
tie rings,etc. ‘“Bob-o-links” are also made 
bearing fraternity emblems. 


‘“Bob-o-links” are used, not only to 
remember friends, but also occasions. 
It ig also quite a fad to engrave separate 
“6 P ” ° ° . ° 

Bob-o-links”’ with dates significant in 
the life of wearer and donor. 


How to start “‘Bob-o-link” jewelry 
Present your friend with a ‘‘Bob-o-link” en- 
graved with your initials. Your friend will 
reciprocate, and both of you will have a start. 
Wear them on a narrow black ribbon, which 
your jeweler will give you. Friends will see 
your ‘‘Bob-o-link’’ and others willcome quickly 
Genuine ‘‘ Bob-o-links”’ cost, sterling silver 25c; 
gold filled 25c and 50c; 10k. gold $2.00; 14k 
gold $2.50. They can be set with precious 
stones if desired. Jewelers engrave and clamp 
them without extra charge. ‘* Bob-o-link”’ 
rings, complete, in sterling silver, 50c; 1-10 gold 
filled 75c; solid gold $4.00. 





There are imitations of ‘“ Bob-o-links’’ being sold, 
frequently n bargain counters and at cut prices. 
Genuine ‘‘ Bob-o-links”’ are quality jewelry, sold by 
reputable jewelers. They will fit and match the 
‘* Bob-o-links”’ your friends are wearing. They will 
be received and valued as other genuine jewelry is 
by the mark on the back. Insist on the name *' Bob- 
o-link”, not only as a sure guide to the genuine, but 
also because it shows that you would give your friend 
nothing but the genuine. 

Nearly every good jeweler has genuine *‘ Bob-o-links”’. 
If your jeweler offers you any without the name 
‘* Bob-o-link”’ stamped on the back, refuse them and 
write us. We will see that you are supplied. 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers and Distributors under 
license of H. B. Pratt, Inventor 







































































































































































































































I want every Miss and Mrs. 
who is keen about being correctly 
“Coated” and “Suited” to possess 
a copy of my newest Style Book 
—“Betty’s Wardrobe for Fall and 
Winter, 1915.” Write me, en- 
closing a 2-cent stamp, please, 
for postage. It’s really a most 
fascinating little offering. 


The Model illustrated above is 


No. 1057. I 


Address 


care of The Cohn-Goodman Com- 
pany, Department A. 

1140 W. SixthSt., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Foremost stores sell 
STYLE-CRAFT 
Coats Suits 
$15 petite $25 Emeeeeds 
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Playing Octaves Fortissimo 


In Tausig’s transcription of Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue, are the octaves in the 
Presto to be played with arm or wrist 
staccato? According to the tempo it 
would be wrist, but, as it is marked fff, I 
am not sure about it. Ot 

In octave passages where great strength 
is required the help of the arm cannot be 
dispensed with. The wrist octaves should 
be used in places that plead for daintiness 
and gracefulness rather than for strength. 
To avoid hardness of touch in forte oc- 
taves, and to promote flexibility and en- 
durance, it is advisable to let the wrist 
somewhat coéperate with the arm. 


A Suitable Mendelssohn Encore 


Please give me the names of one or two 
suitable selections for an encore to Men- 
delssohn’s Variations, opus 82. M.A.H. 

Why not play one of Mendelssohn’s 
own shorter pieces for an encore? For in- 
stance, the ‘‘ Song W ithout Words,’ No. 47, 
or the characteristic piece, opus 7, No. 7 


Evident Lack of Concentration 


I am able to overcome almost any tech- 
nical difficulty on the piano, but cannot 
repeat some simple finger exercises accu- 
rately. Why is this? J. RG. 

If you can play a composition properly 
and with a good technic, but yet find diffi- ¥ 
culty in repeating simple finger exercises, 
it indicates that finger exercises do not IN 
interest you enough to concentrate your “Ss 

o 











mind upon them. This is, of course, better 
than if it were the reverse, as is much more 
frequently the case. I should not worry 
about it, but construct my exercises out of the 
technically difficult places of the pieces instead of 
playing purely mechanical, dry finger exercises 
It may also be well to play some études which 
are technically valuable while possessing at the 
same time considerable musical merit, as those 
by Cramer, Moscheles, Schytte and, later, those 
of Chopin and Liszt—according to your tech- 
nical status. 
D Natural is Correct 

In Liszt’s Nocturne in A flat, No. 3, is the D 
at the close of the first measure here quoted to 
be played flat or natural? My edition has no 
accidental before this note, but I have seen one 
edition in which it is marked natural. B. E. 





because a 


The D natural seems to be right, 
D flat would introduce the dominant harmony 
prematurely. 


The Study of Schumann 


Please suggest something by Schumann not 
more difficult than Beethoven’s ‘‘Sonata Pa- 
thetique.” EmIL. 

In ‘‘ The Student’s Schumann,”’ a nice collec- 
tion of pieces by Schumann _ (published by 
Fischer in New Y ork), you will find a large num- 
ber of compositions in that degree of difficulty 
to which you refer. I suggest that you begin 
with either the ‘‘ Arabesque”’ or the ‘‘ Blumen- 
stiick’’ (Flower Piece) in the album. 


A Matter of Taste and Judgment 
In this measure from Chopin’s Prelude, opus 
28, No. 16, is the F in the last beat of the first 


measure to be played flat? And how about the 
same note in the third beat of the next measure? 


The editions seem to vary. Emma. 
eee eerste 
— = ——— 
223) 
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Since editions differ in regard to this note, as 
you correctly say, the matter must be decided 
by taste and harmonic judgment. The F 
natural seems, however, to be indicated by the 
corresponding interval—C, E flat—in the open- 
ing measures. 


The Cause of Disagreeable Vibration 


What makes the strings of my piano vibrate 
disagreeably at times? The instrument will be 
all right for months and then a string will 
vibrate badly. M. L. W. 

I suppose what you mean by a disagreeable 
vibration to be a buzzing sound. This may be 
caused by rust on the strings, but in most cases 
it is due to an overly hard touch combined with 
a long-continued use of the pedal. These two 
faults cause the violence of the vibration of the 
strings to increase 
by accumulation 
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Ascertaining the Proper Tempo 


About what do you consider the proper tempo 
in which to play Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song”’? 
Is not ¢ =96 too fast? Be i. 

A metronome works exactly like a clock, and 
you may know that in all the world no two 
clocks go exactly alike. Moreover, the metro- 
nome marking was not prescribed by Mendels- 
sohn—who would have been the last man on 
earth to do such a thing—but by some over- 
smart ‘‘editor.’”?” Have you ever asked yourself 
as to how the melody impresses you? From the 
manner of your inquiry I am inclined to think 
that—if you are technically equal to the piece- 
your own heart would give you a more suitable 
tempo than could be expected from a machine. 
Suppose you try to follow your own music 
loving heart. 


A Puzzling Trill 


How should these measures from Bendel’s 
‘“Slumber Song” be played? I do not under- 
stand the notation. ES. BR. 

tr. tr. 
* 

?. — —— - — — 
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Trill, automatically, wjthout counting the 
number of shakes, while you count three eighths 
and play the following note on the fourth eighth. 
Make no so-called ‘‘aftershake,”’ but go from 
the last B of the trill straight to G sharp or, in 
the third measure, to A. 


Use Normal Fingering Wherever Possible 


What is meant by the “‘ Liszt or Modern - 
less Method of Fingering’’? E. W. 
Not being acquainted with this or any oe 
‘peerless’? method of fingering for scales I can 
only say that the pianists of repute whom I 
have heard use the normal fingerings when- 
ever the case is not exceptional, and in such a 
case there is always a justification for deviating 
from the normal. Beware of ‘‘methods’’! 


A Remote Connection 


Pavane 
What 


‘une infante 


What is the significance of the title “ 
(pour une infante defunte),’”’ by Ravel? 
has *‘ Pavane,”’ a dance, to do with ‘ 
defunte”’? BM. F.C, 

I confess that the connection between a 
dance and a defunct Infanta is not quite clear to 
my own mind. Itispossible that the‘ Pavane”— 
being a very slow and solemn dance, popular in 
Spain during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—may have been used for memorial 
ceremonies in court circles. The etymology of 
the name is uncertain. It ‘may come from 

‘“‘Padova” or Padua, the city in Italy, and then 
be a Spanish corruption of Padovana into 
Pavane; but it may also come from the Latin 
“pabo,” the peacock, because of the long 
trained dresses worn by the Spanish court 
ladies. I found the ‘‘Pavane”’ mentioned by 
Rabelais as a dance pure and simple. As we 
have festive marches, military marches and 
funeral marches it may be—as said before 
that the rhythm and form of the “ Pavane,” 


too, was used for mournful occasions. 
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A Baffling Musical Term 


What is the meaning of the word “ rasog- 
giando”’? I cannot find it in the mu sic 
dictionaries. Lod 

The word should be spelled “ rasse- 
giando.” The verb ‘ ‘rassegiare’ 7 has a 
meaning akin to our “‘to resign”’ or * to 
be resigned.”’ In the case you speak of 
a climax has been reached and the tonal 
forces decline again, not only as a dinjin- 
uendo but also in a resigning mood. Since 
Mascagni wrote not exclusively for his 
compatriots, however, he might as well 
have used a less far-fetched term. 


Playing Turns in Bach 


Should the turns in Bach’s Three Part 
Invention in D begin with the principal 
note or with the note above the principal 
one? PiU 

According to Karl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach the turn (gruppetto) should always 
begin with the upper note, but we have 
largely outgrown his cast-iron rulings and 
consult our taste—if it is good taste. In 
the place of which you speak it is best to 
begin with the principal note and make 
the turn thus consist of five equally dis- 
tributed notes. 


The Third Pedal of a Piano 


Please tell me the names and uses of 
the three pedals on a piano. Where an 
instrument has but two pedals which one 
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has been left off? IGNORANT. 
3S There are two kinds of third pedal which 
& are located between the two usual ones. 


On upright pianos the middle pedal ap- 

plies a ‘‘ muffier”’ to the strings, which is to 
be recommended to people who play the piano 
with the windows wide open. This pedal is highly 
appreciated by neighbors. On grand pianos the 
middle pedal enables the player to prolong the 
sounding of any single note or group of notes 
struck together, in contradistinction to the regu- 
lar pedal, which prolongs the sound of all the 
notes struck, simultaneously or in succession, 
until it is released. The left is called the ‘‘soft 
pedal,” the right one just the “‘ pedal,” and the 
middle one on uprights the ‘‘muffler” and on 
grand pianos the ‘“‘sostenuto”’ pedal. 


Pedaling and Clear-Cut Phrasing 


In MacDowell’s ‘“‘To a Wild Rose” my feel 
ing is to use the pedal and not make the phras 
ing tooclear-cut. Am I right about this? I have 
the same feeling about Rachmaninofi’s Waltz, 
opus 10, No. 2. Mrs. R. E. T. 


The use of the pedal should never interfere 
with clear-cut phrasing, neither in these nor in 
any other pieces. Your question hinges, how- 
ever, on what you understand by ‘clear-cut 
phrasing. *? Some people phrase so “clear-cut” 
that their phrasing amounts to “‘dissection”’; 
they cut a composition to pieces. Such ex- 
tremes are bad, of course. Why do you not 
make yourself some few words of text to your 
melodies, such words as would fit the meter of 
the melodies, and sing them? Observe what 
your voice is ‘doing and reproduce the effects on 
the piano. 


Use of the Thumb in Trills 





How shall I trill this measure from ‘‘The 
Flatterer’’ of Chaminade? STELLA. 
ae 
a 
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As the thumb and middle finger are the 
strongest and also the speediest, you might 
use them for this trill. An effort to put, after 
the fourth finger on the first grace note, the 
thumb on the second grace note may prove ad 
vantageous in so far as it places the hand in a 
convenient position to reach down for the next 
bass note. 


Some Difficult Concert Numbers 


Which is more difficult, Mozart’s Concerto in 
B flat or Beethoven’s Rondo in C? Also i 
Moszkowski’s ‘‘Momento Giojoso”’ considered 
a standard concert piece? FLORENCE. 

The concerto by Mozart is from every point 
of view the more difficult of the two pieces an 
in regard to bez auty which should interest yo 
more than the ‘‘difficulty’’—they are of equa 
merit. Moszkowski’s piece would, perhaps, no 
be exactly a right piece for a pianist of world 
wide renown, because it would hardly be a tas! 
for his artistry; bu 
for people of less« 





until finally the lat- 
eral vibration brings 
the strings into con- 
tact with the steel 
pins which carry the 
dampers. If your 
tuner cannot find a 
mechanical defect in 
your piano you may 
rest assured that it 
is your own touch 
and pedaling that 
cause the buzzing 
sound. 


playing. 





facts, however, should be borne in mind: 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE LaprEs’ HomME JourNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Any questions not already answered 


technical mean 
such as I assum 


yours to be, it is 
These very nice concer! 
Mr. piece, for it require 


a very clear technic 
refined phrasing an 
a good touch an 
tone. If the piec 
were prescribed b 
your teacher yo 
have every reason t' 


by him, dealing with piano 








and good taste. 




















trust his judgment 
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As Played by Leopold Godowsky 


Fingered, edited and annotated by Mr. Godowsky, who is acknowledged to be the world’s greatest master in this work. 
Next month THE JOURNAL will publish one of Beethoven’s most exquisite minuets, edited by Mr. Godowsky 


Molto vivace J.=66-72 
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right, 1915, by the Art Publication Society, of St. Louis, Missouri. 





'—E —This composition is one of a series which THE JouRNAL will present, edited, fingered and revised by Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann and other masters of the piano. It will be 


iat this composition is completely marked at each step for fingering, phrasing, pedaling and all other details of performance, so there is visualized to the student a complete method of the 


rendition of this particular composition. It is part of a comprehensive course of music instruction now being prepared and published for music teachers and students by the Art 


ation Society under the editorship-in-chief of Mr. Godowsky, who is the foremost living authority on piano technic and interpretation. 
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Here’s what Paris 


says about your 
new fall suit 


Slightly fitted 


jacket, flare 


high rolling collar, novel 
belt and pocket effects and pre- 
cise attention to the outline of 
the garment—that’s 
mandment on suit styles from 


the com- 


Paris for this season. 
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New in every line, ma 
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graceful, durable 





‘ maid or matron. Note 

‘ ful touch of fur < 
the slightly fitted i: 
and flare skirt 
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Wooltex Winningham No. 2426 


ful fabrics and colors. 
Winningham 
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de in many beauti- 


One of the six ™ 
group Simple, 
and correct for / 
Note the care- Ay 








at the neck, 


jacket 


tex Winningham 


suit follows the mode in its exquisite 


and classic simpli 


‘ity. Remember 


that it is only one of stx inthe Win- 
ningham group, and but one of many 
others in the new offerings of Wooltex 


tailored coats, 


If you are 


—to makeit buy st 


and refined, and m: 


manship that are 
the custom ~ 
both ple asant anc 1 pr 
from the many a 
that carry the 
W oolte x label 


Wooltex coats 
are eS riced at $16.50 
Oo Y suits at 
$25.00 to $75.00; 
skirts at $5.00 to 
$15.00. To get 
the full benefit of 
the new styles, 
you should see 
them now, in your 
city, at 


ors 


$55.00; 
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suits and skirts. 
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for a way to 
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The New Work Being Done in One Girls’ High School 


By Mrs. 


HIS isa laboratory of democ- 
racy,” said William D. Lewis, 
principal of the William Penn 
High School in Philadelphia, 
on the opening day of the 
term. ‘* And this,’’ he added, 
“is our raw material.” 
I looked at ‘‘this.” 
For half an hour hundreds 
L | of girls came into the great 
assembly hall. Some entered with a scared, awe- 
stricken air, some with brazen assurance, some 
with an assumption of bravado that was a poor 
disguise for their timorous apprehensiveness. 
They were dressed in an infinite variety of taste, 
representing everything from a show window to 
total depravity. There was a riot of hair rib- 
bons displaying all the colors of the rainbow on 
maidenly pigtails. There were flopping tam-o’- 
shanters, new headpieces bought for the occasion, 
and battered old ones suggestive of a younger 
sister’s inheritance; but all these hats and hair 
ribbons framed in eager faces alert to catch the 
experience of ‘‘ high school.”’ Above their chat- 
ter I could hear ‘‘ annex,” ‘* French,” ‘‘ German,” 
**commercial,”’ ‘‘normal,’’ etc. 

The government and discipline are more and 
more passing into the hands of the Students’ 
Association, an organization of which any 
student may become a member by paying five 
cents aterm. It was formed at first to take 
charge of the voluntary 
student activities, such 
as the school paper, 
athletics, clubs and 
social organization. 
But it was thoroughly 
democratic in all its 
ideals, and it thus be- 





came the means of 
spreading the spirit of 


community conscious- 
ness and social coéper- 
ation. There is no 
organized machinery 
of punishment, and 
there are no rules ex- 
cept those evolved by 


the association for the 
common good. 
In the large lunch 


room and the basement 
corridors about two 
thousand girls eat their 
ioonday 1eals. The 
school program is so 
arranged that they come in two shifts, each shift 
having halfan hour forlunch. Formerly teacher- 
policemen patrolled the lunch room to keep the 
girls in line at the counters, to enforce the re- 
turn of soiled dishes, to prevent littering the 
floors,and to keep order. I visited this room at 
lunch hour every day for a week and I did not 
see a case of disorder, although there was not a 
teacher in sight on any of my visits. Moreover, 
after two thousand girls had eaten their lunches 
in the halls and corridors on five successive days, 
there were almost no dishes left on tables and 
seats. There is a custom of the school that pro- 
hibits the eating of lunches in the assembly hall. 
[ went into this hall every day fora week without 
finding a girl violating this custom. 


The Social Conscience at Work 


ee any William Penn teacher what this is 
f worth and you will be told that its real 
valueis not the release of the faculty from police 
duty nor the mere fact of good order in the lunch 
room. It is worth while because it is a ‘“‘labo- 
ratory of democracy.” 

Take the south elevator up to ‘Four Hun- 
dred’ any time you please and see what you 
find,” I was told. 

‘Four Hundred” is the study hall. It con- 
tains four hundred and twenty-four desks. Each 
girl has on an average one period a day in this 
room. It used to be administered on the 
‘“‘teacher-policeman” plan. But that was expen- 
siveand it was not a‘“‘laboratory of democracy.” 
Finally the problem of ‘‘Four Hundred” was 
turned over to Miss Viola E. Godfre y, a teacher 
of English, with instructions to devise a plan of 
strict account of attendance every period and 
to make “Four Hundred” self-governing. 

I visited this room several times. I found 
from two hundred and fifty to four hundred 
girls in the room at each visit. About one- 
fourth of the time I found Miss Godfrey there, 
and when she was there at all she was in the rear 
of the room, never on the platform. No other 
teacher was there during any of my visits. 
sually a few girls were quietly passing up and 








down the aisles, checking the attendance 
There was an occasional whisper, never a word 
spoken out loud and never the slightest dis- 
order. The girls were studying under infinitely 


better conditions than the vast majority could 
ever hope to have at home. 

The idea has kept growing gradually. 
there are four of them—teachers had 
supervised the study room more or less until 
afew terms ago. ‘‘Let the seniors see what they 
can do with the job,”’ suggested the principal. 
Accordingly, the president of the Students’ 
Association, the president of the senior class and 
others of the seniors took a day apiece in each of 
the annexes for a little over a month. They 
explained student government, the ‘‘ come-on- 
girls’? idea. The young girls just out of the 
grammar schools were enthusiastic over the 
scheme of each being a committee of one for 
self-control. “We can take care of ourselves,” 


In the 
annexes 


Cooking 


they announced after a few weeks—and take 
care of themselves they did. 

The Students’ Association one term lately 
chartered about a dozen clubs. Some terms 
there are twice as many. A club must renew its 
charter each term or it automatically goes out 
of existence. Each club must have as sponsor a 
member of the faculty who will attend every 
meeting. Among others, there are several walk- 
ing clubs that take tramps in the parks and 
visit places of historic interest, and there are 
dancing clubs, a dramatic club, and clubs for 
extra-class interests in mathematics, German, 
French, science, etc. 


Two Unusual Clubs 


OMEWHAT unusual are the Social Workers’ 

Club and the Students’ Aid Club. These 
two organizations are representative of the 
social-service spirit that pervades the school. 
The Social Workers’ Club has a membership of 
more than two hundred. Its activities take the 
form of visits to the social institutions of the city 
with a view to rendering any possible assistance. 
For example, groups of girls visit day nurseries, 
hospitals and asylums to read to children, teach 
them games or simply join in their frolics. Visits 
to homes for the aged and the blind, to read to 
patients, write letters for them or render other 
assistance, have been numerous. 


William N. Crane 


The William, Penn has an answer read. {or 
the problem of securing more time for phy a] 
training. It is this: Teach algebra to onl, 
five per cent. of the pupils who can really ;) fit 
by the subject, teach foreign languages to nly 
the fifteen to twenty per cent. who need t m, 
and take the time thus saved for subjects «hat 
touch our present-day life, including phy ical 
training. 


The Course of Study 


NDER the guidance of the ‘cabin 

that is, the principal, the vice-principa! and 
the heads of the departments, who really ‘ep- 
resent directly every one of the one hunired 
and thirty teachers in the school—the cour-e of 


study is growing appreciably, if slowly. ‘(he 
course as yet does not begin to suit the cabi- 
net, because the academic tradition jealously 
guards itsown. So the William Penn can move 
only slowly in little spasms of progress, inter- 


spersed with periods of waiting for public senti- 
ment and various other considerations to make 
possible the next step. 

While each of its four courses has its irreduci- 
ble minimum of prescribed work, sufficient latj- 
tude can be permitted to provide for real needs in 
every course except in the college preparatory. 
Latin, German, French, Spanish, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and all the rest of the scho- 

lastic aristocracy are 
given, besides studies 





of the family budget, 
cooking, sewing, milli- 
nery, house furnishing, 
the care of children, and 
Philadelphia govern- 
ment and industries. 
One thing the school 
insists upon. Possibly 
it is merely a vagary of 
the principal—at any 
rate it is a condition 
and not a theory that 
confronts every William 
Penn girl—she must 
take cooking and sew- 
ing whether she wants 
to or not. A year’s 
study of each of these 
subjects is prescribed 
for every girl, whatever 








Laboratory, 


These visits are always made on the initiative 
of the girls themselves. Forty of the institu 
tions of the city have been placed on the club’s 
list after investigation by the teacher in charge 
of the club. After finding out what service is 
needed the faculty sponsor or the president of 
the club posts a notice on the club’s bulletin 
board, asking members to sign their names, in- 
dicating that they will make the trip. On an 
average about twenty such trips are made every 
week. . 

The Students’ Aid Club is essentially an or- 
ganization for social work within the school. 
Its special mission is to pupils who need help. 
Few of the girls of the school are absent for any 
considerable time without hearing from this 
club. A letter, a call or a few flowers bring the 
message of interest from schoolmates and speak 
courage in the midst of misfortune. Lesson 
assignments and help in their preparation often 
make all the difference between success and 
failure when for any reason a girl is kept away 
from school. 

One new girl, coming from another city, was 
seen by one of the teachers disconsolately eating 
her lunch by herself. Possibly the teacher knew 
something of the psychology of the emotions 
and their effect upon digestion. It is more 
likely that her human sympathy rather than 
her erudition prompted her to send the girl’s 
name to the Students’ Aid Club. The club was 
notified, and as a result the stranger was a 
stranger no more. 

The club has also other activities. The spirit 
that it shares with its sister organization, the 
Social Workers’ Club, is, however, the spirit 
that has prompted the girls of the school at each 
Christmas to send cartloads of candy-filled 
stockings, dressed dolls and toy watches, horns, 
etc., to the kindergartens in the poorer parts of 
the city. Last Christmas about two thousand 
children were thus remembered. 


Looking After the Girls’ Bodily Welfare 


Ban William Penn looks closely after the 
bodily welfare ofits girls. Every yearacare 
ful physical examination is given each girl by a 
physician who is one of the regular teachers of 
the school. Parents are notified of 
manding medical attention, and pupils whose 
parents are unable to pay are treated by the 
school doctor or by other physi ians. Several of 
the best specialists of the city have given their 
services generously to deserving cases. 

Regular gymnasium work is prescribed for 
part of the time in every course in the school, 
but the pressure of purely academic demands 
has made it impossible to give it as large a place 
in the curriculum as the importance of system- 
atic training in the development of correct 
physical habits requires. Clearly the interest of 
the public in these young women is primarily in 
their physical health and vigor, yet academic 
tradition is making it impossible to give due 
attention to this most important part of their 
education. 


cases de- 


the William Penn High School for Girls 


her course. 

The theory underly 
ing this pres¢ ription is 
stated about as follows: ‘‘ Eighty-five per cent. 
of these girls will have homes of their 
They will go into offices, into the schoolroom, 
into the college; but the vast majority will land 
inthehome. They will marry men earning from 
twelve dollars a week up. The primary interest 
of the public that is supporting this institution 
is in the girl as the most important factor in 
determining the success of herown home. If she 
can make clothes and hats for herself and her 
children, and cook appetizing and economical 
meals, she has at least a foundation for real 
usefulness gnd success in that home.” 


own. 


Why Algebra Was Dropped 


] ECENTLY a revolutionary change has been 

made for about three-fourths of these girls 
Algebra—that intellectual thumbscrew — has 
been banished from the course, and foreign 
language has been made elective. This change 
has made it possible to study the social, political 
and economic conditions of Philadelphia. Thisis 
done on the theory that Philadelphia is of much 
more consequence in the lives of these girls than 
quadratics and conjugations. So if you go into 
a class you may hear about Philadelphia’s new 
rapid-transit problem, the municipal water 


plant, the sewerage system, garbage disposal, 
housing, child labor and workingmen’s com- 


pensation laws, or any of the other questions 
that are being fought out in the progress toward 
a higher and better civilization. 

What subjects shall be taught has long been 
the battle ground of educators. The educational 
press, the popular magazine and lectures hav 
long echoed this conflict. The ‘ ‘progressive Se 
have fought for ‘vocational and_ practical” 
studies; the ‘“‘culturists’? have bewailed the 
Philistine tendencies of the times and have em- 
phasized the unquestioned value of the classics 
and higher mathematics. But this conflict over 
looks another question that is quite as impor- 
tant, namely: When you have put the name ol 
a certain subject into your course of study, what 
does it represent ? 

Here again, as one 
William Penn one 


visits the classes in 1e 
becomes conscious of a V 
fundamental principle. What is it? I asked 
myself over and over again. My conclu 
helped out by several pointed suggestions, was 
that the aim is not art for art’s sake, history 'or 
history’s sake, languages for their own sal 
the aim is none of these for the sake of metal 
discipline—it is any and all of them for the sake 
of the individual and of society. 


History for the Sake of Society 


ET’S see how it works out: The traditional 
course in history in most schools beg!is 
with chronicles of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, g!\¢5 
large space to Greece and Rome, somewhat vs5 
to the establishment of the modern nati ns 
of Europe, and treats England a little mre 
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to save and to give, and incidentally how to 
be contented and happy, is the object of 
new way to train them which is now being 
essfully carried out in Colorado. It is 
ed the ‘‘sun system,” and Mr. C. A. Don- 
ly, superintendent of the Colorado State 
tiome for Dependent Children, is its inspired 
ventor. It takes its name from the Colorado 
n, which rises to shine brilliantly almost every 
vy of the year. Each morning, with the rising 
ot the sun, every child in the institution is given 
n opportunity, called ‘fone sun.” If the child is 
t reported for any misdemeanors during the 
y, he owns the ‘‘sun” and may expend it for 
ything he desires. One ‘‘sun”’ is worth one 
ent. 
lo be a “‘citizen”’ with the full privileges of 
the home, each child must maintain a balance 
ot thirty “‘citizen suns.” Each citizen wears a 
tton on which is printed: ‘‘Citizen of Sun- 
ville.’ A ‘‘citizen sun” lost can be regained 
nly by the coming of a new day. All ‘‘suns”’ 
gained above the balance of thirty kept for 
citizenship may be transferred in blocks of ten 
to the account of “industrial suns.’’ Ten 
‘citizen suns,”’ transferred to ‘‘industrial suns,” 
become eleven ‘‘i one ‘‘sun”’ 


f r* ) TEACH children how to earn, to spend, 


‘ b 


industrial suns,” 
being added as a bonus. A child not reported 
for ten days thus has eleven ‘‘suns”’ to spend, 
having a purchasing value of eleven cents. 

‘‘Industrial suns”’ may also be earned just as 
money is earned in the outside world. Every 
child must work for room and board, but there 
is extra work after school and on Saturdays, and 
there are regular jobs about the place for which 
the boys and girls may apply. Salaries and pay 
all come in the form of ‘“‘suns.”’? These ‘‘suns”’ 
may be spent, or banked at five per cent. a year. 

The Carnegie of the place, Tony, has ‘‘suns”’ 
drawing interest in the bank. He has saved 
them in a few months. But Tony is ‘herd 
boy,” one of the best jobs at the institution. 
He gets his board and room and eight ‘“‘suns”’ 
a day for his work. He has charge of the herd- 
ing of forty Holstein cattle which form the 
model dairy herd of the institution farm. The 
milk cows are apportioned out to different boys, 
who milk them, for wages. 

To give the children an opportunity to spend, 
a store has been opened on the grounds of the 
institution. One day I noticed a group of girls 
before the store window, admiring the display 
of pretty ginghams. ‘I’ve picked out that blue 
aid,” the tallest girl said. ‘‘ I’ve enough ‘suns’ 

ived up to buy it now, but I want to go to the 
picture show tonight.” 

\ boy stopped to look at the display of dolls 
after glancing uneasily around. ‘I want to buy 
i present for my little sister; she’s got a birth 
day,” he told the clerk when he had slipped into 
the store. ‘“‘Guess I'll take the one that’s 
twenty-five ‘suns,’”’ and he grabbed a doll and 
hid it under his coat as some other boys came in. 

“That boy was called a ‘tough’ when he 
came here,” the clerk explained to me. ‘‘He’s 
still a little bit ashamed when he’s caught doing 
anything unselfish, but he’ll get over it.” 


D 
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| EFORE the ‘“‘sun system” was introduced 

there was a “‘don’t care”’ attitude in the 
home. Misbehavior was common. For instance, 
persons living near the home dreaded to see a 
group of the boys get on their street car. ‘‘I have 
often got off a car and cheerfully paid another 
fare into town rather than ride with those young 
rowdies,’’ one woman said. ‘‘ But nowthey have 
changed. They get up and give us their seats 
and act better generally than the boys from pri- 
vate homes.”’ 

This change in the boys’ manners is not due 
to any preaching. Preaching doesn’t go with 
the “‘sun system.”? A State Home boy offers his 
car seat to a woman now because he is a man of 
responsibility and he realizes that good manners 
‘o with getting on in the world. 

Some time ago a seventeen-year-old girl was 
impudent to an employee in the office of the 
home. 

“Tl have to fine you ten ‘suns,’”’’ the 
lovee told her. 

“T should worry if you took all my ‘suns,’” 
the girl retorted. 

But the next morning she came to Mr. Don- 
elly in tears. ‘“‘I do care,” she said. ‘‘I care 
nore about the ‘suns’ than I ever have about 
inything else in the world. I never had any- 
hing till I got ‘suns.’” 

“IT was just about to take them all away,’ 
\lr. Donnelly told her, ‘‘ because I thought you 
lidn’t care about them. But, if you like the 

uns,’ I won’t take any except the fine.” 

“T’ll have that fine made up in the next ten 

iys,”’ the girl said. Since then she has changed 
er conduct reports from among the poorest to 
he best in the home. 
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em- 
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\ JHER E before the children were eternally 
supervised, owned nothing, had nothing to 
ook forward to and were unhappy, they now 
lave remunerative work to do, comparative free- 
lom of action in doing it, and a future full of 
romise if they do tiieir work well and behave 
roperly. 

The same thing appeals to them which ap- 
peals to all of us—the desire to own something; 
and this universal desire has been turned to 
account to their advantage by Mr. Donnelly 
in devising the ‘‘sun system.” One of its best 
qualities is that it protects the helpless child 
from any possible injustice or ill-treatment. 
Each employee must turn in a conduct slip 
every day, giving the names of children he 





How it is Being Successfully Carried Out in Colorado 


By Marie LaDue 


reports and offenses for which they are reported. 
He is not allowed to reprimand a child without 
reporting him for a fine. Johnny Jones is dis- 
orderly. Allright, Johnny Jones is reported and 
fined, but never scolded. The employee simply 
explains to Johnny that he will have to fine him 
for the offense. If Johnny thinks the fine un- 
fair, he has the right to go to the superintendent 





and complain. If there is no reason for his con- 
tention, he will receive an additional fine; this 
prevents constant tale bearing. 

However, if Johnny has any grounds for com- 
plaint he is within his rights and receives no 
additional fine. If investigation proves the em- 
ployee at fault Johnny’s fine will be removed. 

Sometimes a matron of one of the dormi- 
tories comes to Mr. Donnelly. ‘‘I simply can’t 
do anything with Johnny Jones!” she says. 
“He is impossible—the worst, the most impu- 
dent, the most unruly boy in the place!” 

Mr. Donnelly turns to his files and gets out 
the record of Johnny Jones. ‘‘ Well, he doesn’t 
seem to be such a bad boy,” he says. ‘‘Here I 
see he hasn’t lost a ‘sun’ fora month. Another 
place here he hasn’t been reported for ten days.” 

And the matron, confronted with an exact 
record of all Johnny’s doings, js forced to about 
face and march off in retreat. 


ORPORAL punishment is not allowed in the 

institution without a written order from the 
superintendent, and Mr. Donnelly has yet to 
write the first order. So far a fine has been the 
worst punishment administered. Only two 
boys have run away from the home since the 
inauguration of the ‘‘sun system.” Both of 
them were incorrigibles when they went there. 
There is no fence around the institution. The 
man whose duty it used to be to watch for 
escapes has been discharged. Neither are there 
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As I strolled 
around the grounds some of the boys tipped 
their hats to me and some didn’t. 

“T could have every boy in the institution 
tipping his hat to visitors inside of half an hour,” 
Mr. Donnelly said. ‘I could call them into the 
assembly room and tell them to do it and the 


rules of conduct at the home. 


order would be obeyed. But I don’t want them 
to learn it that way. I want them to see that 
well-bred gentlemen take off their hats when 
they meet a woman. And most of them have 
noticed and copied it.” 

No children marched in orderly rows from 
dormitory to classroom and back again; young- 
sters straggled along toward school or to their 
meals, talking about anything they pleased. 
There was no uniform dress. Some of the chil- 
dren had similar clothing, but there were no 
solid ranks of dingy blue and brown dresses, so 
galling to institution inmates. 

Faces were clean and necks and ears showed 
careful attention. One ‘‘sun”’ is the fine for a 
dirty neck, and soap and water are cheaper. The 
girls formerly were marshaled into groups and 
all bathed on Thursday night. Now all the 
older girls bathe when they please. The matron 
of the building keeps an informal tab on them 
to see that every girl bathes at least once a week, 
but she has no trouble on that score. 


\NE of the first of the old rules which Mr. 
Donnelly abolished was that which de- 
manded silence at the table. Formerly meals 
were gulped down by ill-at-ease youngsters who 
didn’t dare to speak; they relieved themselves 
by making faces at the matrons when their 
backs were turned; they shuffled their feet and 
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acted generally like the little savages for which 
such a rule was made. Now subjects ranging 
from the best investments for ‘‘sun” capital to 
the latest style in sleeves are discussed at the 
tables, filling the big dining room with a pleas- 
ant buzz of children’s voices three times a day. 
The youngsters are also allowed to talk in 
the dormitories for a short time after they go 


to bed. Some mighty deals in high finance have 
been made in the white cots which fill the boys’ 
dormitories. 

A visit to the farmyard and the chicken house 
late in the afternoon showed dozens of boys 
scurrying round at their evening chores, every 
boy anxious to do his work well so he wouldn’t 
“get his ‘suns’ soaked.” The boys are allowed 
to own chickens Of their own and to sell the eggs 
to the superintefident at market prices. Over 
in the laundry building the girls were finishing 
their ironing. With the electrical machinery 
just installed, it takes only an hour’s work a day 
for the ironers to dispose of the laundry. It 
used to be a hated task, but now the girls get 
paid for it. 

‘“Twenty boys wanted to work in the cabbage 
patch on Saturday,” a placard on the bulletin 
board read. Forty boys sent in applications for 
the work. It is done well and quickly under the 
“sun system.’ Working in the cabbage patch 
was a hated employment before. 

On this sunny Saturday the home teemed with 
industry. A small boy, working with a full-sized 
broom, swept the walk around his dormitory. 
A section of industrious youths were cleaning 
the yard at the rate of two “suns” for forty 
square feet properly cleaned. The irrigation 
ditch was being attacked by another gang of 
young laborers at two ‘‘suns”’ for so many feet. 

The girls were busy in the house, scrubbing, 
ironing, cleaning, washing dishes and making 
their clothes, under the direction of a seam- 
stress. Clothing lasts miraculously long under 
the ‘‘sun system.” The girls have to buy their 
underwear and nightgowns now. 


LAY at the home is more spontaneous and 

goes far more smoothly than before the “‘sun 
system” was installed. The ‘“‘Sunville” base- 
ball team is an institution in which all are 
interested. The bats and balls are bought by 
making a collection of ‘‘suns,’”’ and they last far 
longer than when the superintendent used to buy 
them. Boys don’t leave their catchers’ gloves 
out on the lawn overnight any more. 

Inthe evenings there’s the ‘‘Sunville’’ moving 
picture show to attend, at a cost of three 
‘“‘suns”’ a performance. 

The older boys are frequently allowed to go 
downtown. Both boys and girls may spend 
their money for outside amusement. They can 
change ‘“‘suns”’ into money for carfare to parks 
and other places of amusement in the city. The 
girls must be chaperoned properly when away 
from the institution. 

Table manners, too, are a by-product of the 
**sun system.”’ White tablecloths are now used 
instead of oilcloth covers; and the cloths keep 
clean a surprisingly long time because a spilled 
glass of milk or bowl of soup means a fine of one 
‘*sun.”’ The girls formerly paid for broken dishes 
by sewing carpet rags—work which was generally 
done sullenly. Now every dish is appraised and 
a certain number of ‘‘suns”’ is the fine for break- 
ing it. Mary Ryan stayed home from a concert 
not long ago because she had to use the “‘suns”’ 
put aside for her ticket to pay for a pitcher she 
had broken that morning. Mary looked pretty 
sober when the ten girls who accompanied the 
matron to the concert left that evening. She 
hasn’t broken a dish since. 


AST Christmas was the happiest the home has 

—s ever known. On former Christmases small 
boys and girls examined their gifts and asked 
sulkily, ‘‘Is this all we get?” or said: ‘‘ Nothin’ 
but a mess of junk.”” Every child used to write 
down three things he wished to have. At least 
two of them were always impossible and if the 
third were within the bounds of reason, he’d get 
that. But he never wanted it. 

“Take a child who does nothing but receive, 
and you have an ingrate,’”’ Mr. Donnelly said. 
“Children who had been here six or seven years 
under the old system were never satisfied, no 
matter what was done for them. But there 
wasn’t a trace of that old spirit here last Christ- 
mas. Playing Santa Claus with money earned 
under the ‘sun system’ had eradicated it.” 

The great majority of these children were able 
to buy Christmas presents for the first time in 
their lives last year. And purses full of ‘‘suns” 
which they could spend for others worked better 
than all the preaching in the world about “It is 
better to give than to receive.” 

Under the ‘‘sun system” children learn the 
purchasing value of money. When asked why 
the boys and girls save, Mr. Donnelly replied: 
*T don’t know. There are one hundred and 
eighty-four children, out of the two hundred and 
fifty in the home, who have money in the bank. 
But what prompts them to save I can’t figure 
out. Nobody tells them to do it. I never talk 
to the children about the ‘sun system.’ I never 
tell a new boy about it, but in half an hour he 
knows the whole business. The ‘sun system’ 
has won out and it rules the place.” 

The ‘‘sun system”’ is largely financed by the 
profit made on articles sold in the store. Many 
of the things sold to the children would other- 
wise be given to them. Employees of the 
institution also patronize the store and add to 
its profits. Some additional money besides the 
profit made in the store is required by the work- 
ing out of the system, but Mr. Donnelly has 
saved it in other departments. One ‘‘citizen 
sun” a day for two hundred and fifty children 
means only two and a half dollars a day, an in- 
considerable sum in the running of such an 
institution, even if it were not made up in other 
ways; and this two and a half dollars a day 
spells happiness in two hundred and fifty lives. 
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These photographs of the same 
child show what Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
does for babies. 

Roderick was a delicate baby. 
Until he was nearly three months 


derest thread—nothing seemed 
to agree with him. Then his 
mother put himon ‘‘Eagle Brand”’ 
and he began to gain at once. 
You can see what a splendid baby 
he was at ten months. The sec- 
ond picture shows Roderick at 
the age of three years—a big, 
healthy boy whose strong body 
and firm flesh were built by 
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problem is to find the food that 
will make him a rosy, crowing 








Send coupon today for “‘Baby’s jb | 
Welfare,” a helpful book which 
tells you how to take the best 
possible care of your baby. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


“‘Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 
Est. 1857 


If vou goto San 
Francisco be sure 
to visit our exhibit 
althe Panama-Pa 
cific International 
Exposition, d 
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Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
108 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me your helpful book, “‘ Baby’s 
Welfare,”’ which tells me how to make my baby 
strong and well and guard him from all dan- 
gers that threaten his little life. Also send 
ree men's Biography "’—for the record of 
ris life. 
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A factor in corset selection 
is style, but a fashionable 
model that is correct will be 
comfortable. 


Every Warner Style is scien- 
tifically designed overa living 
model. You can bend in any 
form of recreation or work 
without being conscious of 
your corset —it fits so well 
and is so thoroughly com- 
fortable. 


The new Warner Modelsare 
boned as they should be to 
properly shape and support. 


They fit the waist— 
the latest fashion word—and 
follow the natural outline of 
the figure. 


The lines at the back and 
front are straight, and the 
skirts moderate in length, 
but long enough to control 


the hips. 


Your size does not matter in 
the selection of a Warner 
Corset, since the range of 
models is sufficient to sup- 
ply every corset need. 


Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets 


Every Warner Corset, regard- 
less of the price you pay, must 
shape fashionably, fit com- 
fortably, and not rust, break 
or tear. 


S/ to $5 
Sold Everywhere 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


Warner’s Brassiéres 


There isa certain quality of dain- 
tiness that denotes the suprem- 
acy of Warner Brassiéres. They 
are an improvement to any fig- 
ure and an absolute necessity with 
many. The brassiére is as nec- 
essary in controlling and shap- 
ing the bust this season as last. 


50c to $4 





Every corset you buy has a name. 
Some you know—others not. Nation- 
ally Advertised Trademarked Corsets 
are known by everybody and guar- 
anteed by the maker, whose continued 
successdependsupon yoursatisfaction. 
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. Bedtime Stories 
For Mothers to Tell Their Children 
By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 











A Greeting to Mothers 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour. 


HEN Longfellow wrote his beautiful 
poem there was a “children’s hour” in 


almost every home. How many busy 
mothers of today spend with their children those 
most sacred moments, the bedtime hour? 

‘Please tell me a story, mother.” This is the 
universal plea of childhood, and especially it is 
the request at the bedtime hour. Many a 
mother is puzzled how to respond. 

Too often the busy mother says: “I cannot 
tell you a story’’; and to an older child she may 
add: ‘“‘Run away and read your own story.” 
She does not realize that she is building an in- 
visible barrier between herself and her child. 
When the child has been told this repeatedly he 
does read his own story, and he does not ask 
mother in regard to the selection. 

The love for good literature begins in the 
nursery with the story told; then later the 
child will choose for himself the best books, and 
he will enjoy reading them aloud with mother. 

The old-fashioned mother had time for her 
child; at the bedtime hour she told him stories, 
read to him and heard him say his evening 
prayer. Sometimes she told him simple folk tales 
for pure amusement, and they laughed together 
at the quaint humor. Sometimes she told a 
story which contained a lesson which would be 
helpful to her child, and through the story she 
helped him to find his place in the community. 
Through the nature stories she led him to an 
appreciation of the wonderful world about him, 
and of God, the Creator of all life. 

As she told him historical tales of the brave 
men and women who gave their lives for others 
the little listener at her knee would look up with 
shining eyes and say, ‘‘ When I am big I will be 
just like that,’ and through this hero worship 
she helped to mold and strengthen his char- 
acter. The old-fashioned mother opened her 
Bible and read to her child from God’s Book, 
and she tried to ‘‘lead him in the ‘paths of 
righteousness.’”’ 

In this “‘story hour’ I shall try to tell the 
stories in the same old-fashioned way, simply 
and sincerely, with the hope that they will be 
helpful to mothers today when their children 
ask them for stori‘ s at the bedtime hour. 


Susie and the Squirrels 


NCE upon a time there lived a lazy little 

girl named Susan. She was such a lazy 
little girl that when anyone asked her to do any- 
thing she would yawn and say: ‘Oh, what’s 
the use?” 

In the morning she just hated to get up; and 
she had to be called again and again. She 
would poke along with her dressing, and come 
down late to breakfast. When she reached the 
table she was almost too dreamy and lazy to 
eat her food. She would dillydally along until 
her patient mother would say: ‘Hurry, Susie, 
or you will be late for school.” 

Many times Susie was tardy, but she never 
cared; and when the teacher gave her low marks, 
and the other pupils laughed at her, she would 
just yawn and say: ‘‘Oh, what’s the use?” 

When her mother tried to have Susie help 
her with the housework, Susie would grumble 
and groan at everything she was asked to do. 

One bright Saturday in the autumn, Susie 
went out to walk in the forest. After she had 
walked for a while she was so tired that she sat 
down under a big oak tree to rest. 

A saucy little squirrel sat on a branch near 
by, and, as he cracked nuts and ate them, he 
watched Susie out of the corner of his eye. 

“‘Squirrels don’t have to work! How I wish 
I were a squirrel!’’ said Susie. 

‘‘So you want to be a squirrel, Susie,” said 
the squirrel suddenly as he came scrambling 
down the tree trunk. 


‘*Well, one, two, three! 
Come, follow me.” 


And, before Susie knew how it happened, she 
was changed into a little gray squirrel. 

‘‘Come on, Susie Squirrel, 
and climb after me,” called 


can find out for herself. She can belong to our 
family today, and help us to gather in our 
harvest of nuts.” 

Then the squirrel family taught Susie how to 
carry nuts in her cheeks; and such a busy time 
as she had! 

By and by Father Squirrel said: ‘Little 
squirrels, you have all been working so hard, 
let us play for a while.” So they all played tag 
through the woods, climbing up the tree trunks, 
jumping from branch to branch, and such a 
wild rough-and-tumble game as they had! 
‘*Susie Squirrel’? thought that she had never 
had such fun; but when the game was over, 
she was so tired that she sat down under a tree 
to rest. 

Then she suddenly sat up straight, and 
rubbed her eyes, and looked about her; and as 
she looked up she saw the squirrel sitting in 
the tree. He seemed to wink his eye at her, as 
much as to say: ‘‘ Well, how do you like being 
a squirrel?” 

He began to chatter and scold at Susie, and 
she thought she heard him say: 

“*We squirrels work while we work 

And play while we play, 
For that is the way to be happy and gay.” 

It was beginning to grow dark in the forest, 
and so Susie went home as fast as she could go. 
She told her mother all about it, and how she 
had been a squirrel all the afternoon; and her 
mother seemed to understand just where she 
had been. But let us hope that Susie had 
learned a lesson from the squirrel family, so 
that after that she was never known to say: 

“*Oh, what’s the use!” 


“WV IAOW! Miaow! Miaow!”’ sang the black 
cat sitting on the back fence. ‘‘Miaow! 
Miaow! Miaow!”’ But no one paid any atten- 
tion to the song of the black cat. 

She was only a tramp cat, bornin a barn; no 
one had ever fed her or cared for her, and she 
wandered from place to place in search of food 

Tonight she felt very hungry, and so she sat 
on the back fence and complained bitterly. The 
big round moon looked down at her and smiled. 
The moon was always her friend; and she never 
felt lonely when she could see the man in the 
moon. 

It was a mild night for the last of October, 
and the side door of the house stood open just 
a little. The black cat did a very bold thing— 
she ran right into the house. 

She found herself in a dimly lighted dining 
room. All the light seemed to come from the 
center of the table where a great ‘“jack-o- 
lantern”’ sat in the place of honor, sending out 
a weird candlelight through his round eyes and 
funny nose and grinning mouth. 

The black cat gazed in amazement at the 
pumpkin lantern. ‘Is it the man in the moon 
come down here?” she purred. ‘He certainly 
looks like it. Well, he is my friend, and I am 
sure he will give me some food.”’ So the black 
cat jumped up on top of the table, and, arch- 
ing her back, rubbed against the pumpkin 
moon-man. He felt rather warm, but she did 
not mind. 

Then she looked about her and at each place 
she saw a small black cat. They looked about 
as tiny as mice. Perhaps they were mice. She 
was so hungry that she gave a pounce on one of 
them and knocked it over upon the white table- 
cloth. Its head rolled off and out fell some 
little candies. The black cat was so surprised 
that she jumped backward toward the pumpkin 
man, and it seemed as though he were laugh- 
ing at her. 

Big mugs of milk were at the places, and when 
the black cat discovered the milk she gave a loud 
‘‘mew,” and, putting her head down in a mug, 
drank every drop of milk. 

Suddenly she was startled by a terrible noise: 
groans, moans, shrieks and toots of horns, and 
a group of shouting children came bursting into 
the room. They were dressed like goblins, 
ghosts and witches and some were in Indian 
suits and some in cowboy suits. 

The black cat did not know what they were, 
but they made such an unearthly noise that she 
was frightened almost to death. She longed to 
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get away, but the children surrounded the table. 
She gave one leap and landed on top of the 
pumpkin man. He was her friend, she knew. 

The children clapped their hands and 
screamed: ‘‘Look, look, mother! A real live 
black cat at our Halloween party!” 

“Poor thing! She’s frightened,” said the 
children’s mother. ‘‘Now, please, all put aside 
your horns and sit down very quietly and see if 
we cannot calm our uninvited guest.”’ 

‘*All my milk is gone from my mug!”’ said 
one little girl. ‘‘And my candy is spilled out of 
my toy cat!” said a little boy. 

‘Jane will bring you some more milk and 
candy,” said the mother. ‘‘And, Jane, please 
bring a large saucer and we will feed poor pussy 
too. She is half starved, poor thing!” 

So a large saucer of milk was placed upon the 
floor, and, as the frightful noise had stopped, 
the black cat climbed down from her perch upon 
the jack-o-lantern and rushed to the saucer of 
milk. The children laughed as they watched 
her gurgle it down. 

‘*Poor, starved pussy,” said the mother as 
she gently stroked the black cat, “‘you are very 
hungry and shall have more milk.’”’ And, talk- 
ing kindly to the cat, the mother soon had the 
black pussy curled up at her feet, purring 
softly. 

‘*You could tame a tiger,” said the children’s 
father. ‘‘I never saw such a wild creature as 
she was clinging to that pumpkin. Truly she 
came just in time for our Halloween party.” 

‘*Well, any animal will respond to kindness,” 
said the mother. ‘Poor thing, I don’t believe 
she ever had anyone to love her. We must keep 
her here and give her a good home.” 

“What will we name her?’’asked the youngest 
child. 

“Call her ‘Witch,’’? answered the biggest 
brother, “for the black witches certainly brought 
her for our Halloween party.”’ 

When all the house was still the big black cat 
sat by the fireplace, purring softly to herself: 
‘“Witch, indeed! Halloween! Well, I don’t 
care what brought me in here, or what they call 
me. I have found a good home at last, so I am 
thankful that I came to this Halloween party.” 


King Canute 


ONG, long ago, there lived in England a 

good king named Canute. He was such a 

good king and ruled so wisely and well that all 
his people loved him. 

One day he was in his palace down near the 
seashore, and his courtiers, seeking to praise 
him, said: ‘‘ King Canute, you are the greatest 
king in all the world. You can rule the earth, 
the sky and the sea.” 

The king was sorry when he heard the words 
of these flatterers, and he said to his attendants: 
“‘Carry my throne down upon the seashore!” 

So the king’s throne was placed as he com- 
manded, far down upon the sandy beach, for 
it was the time of day when the tide was low. 
By and by the tide began to turn, and the 
waves came rolling in toward the shore. 

Then the courtiers said: ‘‘ Permit us to move 
your throne back to the rocks, for soon this 
strip of sand will be under the water.” 

But the king answered haughtily: “Did you 
not say that I could rule the sea? If I can com- 
mand the sea the water will not dare to touch 
their king.”’ 

The men looked at each other and were 
ashamed and silent as they watched the water 
rise higher and higher. At last a large wave 
broke upon the shore and touched the feet and 
the throne of the king. 

The courtiers called out in dismay: ‘Oh, 
King Canute, let us move back your throne to 
the rocks where you will be safe!” The king 
nodded his head in assent. ‘‘You may move 
back my throne,” he said. 

And the courtiers carried the throne and the 
king back upon the high rocks. 

King Canute looked sternly at his followers, 
and then he looked far out over the sea and 
watched the water as it came up higher and 
higher, until it covered over the sandy shore where 
he had been sitting. 

Then the king with his own hands removed 
his wonderful crown, and, bowing his head, he 
said in a low voice: ‘‘There 
is only one King who can rule 





the squirrel. And the next 
thing she knew she was scram- 
bling up the tree trunk after 
her squirrel friend. 

The squirrel led her up 
higher and higher, and then 
suddenly he popped right into 
a hole in a hollow tree, where 
he lived with all his family. 

‘Look here, mother,” he 
said, ‘‘here’s a lazy little girl 
who wants to be a squirrel be- 
cause she thinks that we don’t 
have any work to do; so I 
gave her her wish, and now she 





A NOTE TO MOTHERS 


ISS FAULKNER will be glad to have the mother readers of 

this page write to her before October 20 and tell her what 
stories their children like best—the ones they ask for most often, at L 
and what stories they would like to have in THE JouRNAL. Per- The king then commanded 
haps you dimly recall some story your mother told you in your 
childhood on which you would like to have your memory refreshed, 
that you may tell it to your little ones. In any event Miss Faulkner 
will be glad to help you. With your request kindly inclose an ad- 
dressed, stamped envélope for reply. Address Miss Faulkner, in 
care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia. 


the earth and the sky and the 
sea, and that King is God. 
Always remember this, and 
when you seek to give words 
of praise to anyone, be sure 
that you speak the truth.” 


the men to carry his throne 
back to the palace. 

The courtiers never forgot 
the lesson taught them by 
their king down there on the 
sandy shore; and ever after 
that they spoke only the 
truth. 
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HE Corpies are the tiny men 
Wholive insideofus, andwhen 
Weeat or drink they take our 
food 
And build it into bones and:blood, 
And muscles, too, so we'll be 
strong 
And well and happy all day long. 


A Corpie, as you plainly see, 
Don’t look a bit like you or me. 
He has a body, small and 
round, 
Like red cor-pus-cles, which 
are found 
In blood—and then, 
perched right above, 
A heart-shaped head— 
the sign of Love. 
That showsit’s Love 
that makes them 
do 
Their work for us, our whole lives 
through. 


Our body is a place, you see, 

Just like a great big factory, 

With many rooms, with walls and 
floors, 

Partitions, windows, halls and doors; 

With tiny cells and closets, too, 

With pipes and wires a-running 
through; 

With special bins to store away 

The things we eat from day to day; 

And laboratories, where they test 

To see that everything’s the best. 

There’re wonderful machines to 
treat 

And separate the food we eat; 

So every Corpie, quick, can choose 

Exactly what he needs to use. 

There’re busy workshops every- 
where, 

All fitted up with greatest care, 

With batteries of little cells 

To work the small electric bells; 

And telephones and telegraph, 

All operated by a staff 

Of expert Corpies, who can think 

In quicker time than you can wink. 


Because the Corpies always keep 

At work, they need no place to sleep; 

But there’s a special bathroom, 
where 

They wash themselves with pure, 
fresh air. 

And, judging from the Corpies’ looks, 

You’d not suppose they cared for 
books; 

Yet everything we hear or read 

Or learn, is sent with lightning speed 

Up to the Corpies in our mind, 

Who keep it there, where they can 
find 

“* quick and tell us right away 

Just what we want to think or say. 


One thing has not been mentioned 
yet, 

Which surely we must not forget, 

And that’s the furnace, quite com- 
plete, 

Which burns up waste and gives us 
heat. 

Our bones make up the factory frame 

All joined together, just the same 


As beams are joined in buildings 
high, 

Which tower nearly to the sky. 

Our muscles make the walls, but far 

More wonderful than stonewallsare. 

Our walls will bend and never break, 

They twist and turn, and even 
make 

The factory walk and run around, 

And all without the slightest sound. 


There’re lots of funny things, you 
see, 

About this wondrous factory: 

It’s never finished, strange to say; 

It grows a little every day; 

The walls which stretch and twist 
around 

You’d think would tumble to the 
ground; 

But, no; they stay where they 
belong— 

The stretching makes them big and 
strong; 

Although, when children run and 
play, 

The walls would really wear away 

But for the Corpies’ constant care, 

Which keeps them all in good repair. 


It must be plain to everyone, 

With something always to be done 

No Corpie ever tries to shirk, 

But each one has his special work. 

Some Corpies muscles make, alone; 

Some spend their time in building 
bone; 

Some make our teeth, and some 
make harr, 

Some make our skin, so soft and 
fair, 

While others, workingday and night, 

Clear up our blood and keepit right. 


There’s scarce a kind of work that 
you 
Can think of Corpies cannot do. 
For all the walls they have to build, 
There’re carpenters and masons 
skilled. 
There’re laborers and overseers, 
And architects and engineers; 
There’re firemen to tend the fires, 
Electric men to run the wires; 
And some the manager appoints 
To lay the pipes and fix the joints. 
There’re specialists on brain and 
nerves, 
And sculptors skilled in graceful 
curves; 
And artists, too, as I have said, 
To paint our cheeks a rosy red. 
The chemists know what they’re 
about, 
For all day long they’re figuring out 
Just how to mix the milk and meat, 
And all the other things we eat, 
In right proportions, so they'll serve 
To build good muscle, bone and 
nerve. 
And should we get a cut or bruise, 
There’snot a moment’s time to lose; 
A Corpie watchman makes a clot, 
Then rushes doctors to the spot, 
And maybe surgeons and a nurse, 
To keep the break from getting 
worse— 


As firemen rush across the town 
Tokeep a house from burning down. 


Of course the Corpies always know 

Just what we need to make us grow. 

They said: ‘“‘We wish folks wouldn’t 
eat 

A thing that isn’t pure and sweet; 

For we require not only food 

That’s wholesome, nourishing and 
good, 

But which supplies the things we 
use 

To build them up; and we refuse 

To work up stuff that will destroy 

Digestion, and of course annoy 

And bother us, and make them ill— 

We'll not be satisfied until 

We make the people understand 

The kind of food that we demand.”’ 


And then they hit upon a plan 

That suited every Corpie man: 

**We’ll tell our story, far and wide, 

And get the children on our side. 

A Corpie Club we’ll organize, 

A great big Club that will comprise 

Each boy and girl throughout the 
land, 

Who wants to aid their Corpie band. 

We'll send to those who join, each 
one, 

A Corpie Badge, and later on 

To members who have tried to do 

The simple things we ask them to, 

A great cer-tif-i-cate will go, 

All signed and sealed by us, to show 

That here’s a child who knows the 
way, 

As he grows up from day to day, 

To help the Corpies so they’ll bless 

His life with health and happiness.” 


They sent their foreman to confer 

With Mr. Bok, the Editor; 

And, when their-greetings they’d 
exchanged, 

They talked it over and arranged 

Touse this page, each month, to tell 

What we should eat to keep us well 

And feeling fine; and why it’s wise 

For us to play and exercise; 

And how the food we eat goes 
through 

Our mouths and throats and stom- 
achs, too, 

And passes through each little gate 

Into the rooms where Corpies wait 

To sort it over and to choose 

The parts of it that they can use— 

Yes, all their secrets, so we'll know 

Just how to help them make us grow. 


You know the Corpies’ greatest joys 
Are making healthy girls and boys— 
And grown folks too—and when 
they’ve done 
So much for each and every one 
Of us, I think we ought to plan 
To help the Corpies all we can. 
And so, right now, before you go 
To bed, just read the lines below 
And send your ap-pli-ca-tion in; 
For then the Corpies will begin 
And do their very best each day 
To help you with your work and 
play. 





JOIN THE CORPIE CLUB—wWrite to THE MASTER CORPIE, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
inclosing a two-cent stamp. He will send you full instructions how to become a member and to obtain a Corpie Button. 
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Triple Economy 


Since Pebeco Tooth Paste 
comes in extra-large sized tubes, 
its purchase means zmitia/ econo- 
my. Since only one-third of a 
brushful is required each time, 
its use means continued economy. 
Since it helps save your teeth from 

“acid- mouth,” it brings you a 
personal economic gain —present and 
future. Triple savings, surely 
worth while. 


Send for FREE Ten-Day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you whether 
you have ‘“acid-mouth" and how Pebeco 
counteractsit. The trial tube will show you 
how a real dentifrice tastes and acts. 

Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, re- 
moves unpleasant odors, purifies the mouth 
and gives a feeling of freshness and keen- 
ness. Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra- 
large size tubes. As only one-third of a brush- 
ful is used at a time, Pebeco saves money as 
well as teeth. 











Manufactured by 





Manufacturing Chemists 


136 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 
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E DO THINGS!” is the widely known 

W\ motto of the men’s classes that are 

organized as the ‘‘Baracas.”’ Doesn’t 

it sound good? Not we hope to, nor we try to, 

but we do it! But if we could know how some 

of the things they have done have been accom- 

plished I suspect that we should find there 

were some good hard thinking and planning 
back of the achievements. 

Before the planning, however, they must 
have had a “‘ get-together’’ meeting, and as this 
is get-together time, when summer is over and 
the cool weather brings thoughts of reunions 
and renewed activities, we are all eager to hear 
how somebody else has done it. 

I shouldn’t wonder if one of the strongest 
statements made at some of these first meetings 
of the autumn is: ‘‘ We shall have to raise some 
money.”’? Those who are able to give money 
ought not to try to get it out of anyone else’s 
pocket; but sometimes it is true that there are 
only the talents of time and labor to give, and 
then there must be some planning. 


The Popular Candy Sale 


> VERY girl knows how to make one kind of 
candy, so to help their Sunday school raise 
a pledge on the church indebtedness, a band of 
young girls from the older classes gave a tea 
and candy sale to the ladies of the church, and 
nothing conduces more to the success and inter- 
est of a school than a hearty codperation toward 
a desired end. 
Their invitations were in rime and read: 


Forty-five girls, from Methodist homes, 
Extend an invitation 

To all the ladies in the church, 
And friends in the congregation, 


To come next Saturday evening— 
From seven to nine’s the time— 

To the building where we'll serve 
Ice cream and cake for a dime. 


Or, if sweetmeats you fain would take 
Home to your husbands kind, 
Nougat, fudge and taffy, too, 
In abundance you will find. 


Our purpose is a worthy one: 
For the Sunday school to raise 
Sixty dollars, though more or less, 
Within the next few days. 


This affair was a success because it appealed 


to the congregation through its daughters. 


A Special Kind of Church Supper 
N A FAR Western town the stores keep open 


until nine o’clock on Saturday night, and 
clerks as well as proprietors must get a hasty 
meal downtown. One of the Aid Societies de- 
cided that this custom could be turned to 
advantage, and the ‘Business Men’s Saturday 
Night Supper” came into being. It has now 
become a permanent feature. It brings in more 
money with less work than anything previously 
tried. 

No fancy desserts are served—just substan- 
tials, such as men like. Baked beans, brown 
bread, boiled ham and noodles, being favorites, 
are served often. There is plenty of good 
coffee and pie. Nine men out of ten prefer pie 
to cake. 

The business men were advised that they could 
depend onthe supper regularly. It was thought 
better to advertise that men only would be 
served, as they could then come, without “‘ fixing 
up,” just as their supper hour found them. 

When business men find they can procure 
home-cooked food at a reasonable price, and 
can have all they want (instead of being served 
with small dishes as at restaurants), they will 
give you all the free advertising you wish. 





A Father-and-Son Banquet 


NA LIVE little city of the Middle West there 

was celebrated an original and unique affair 
called a ‘‘Father-and-Son Banquet.” It is a 
good idea for boys’ and men’s classes. 

It was the third annual event of its kind, and 
each year has seen an additional interest and 
development of the idea which was first con- 
fined to the membership of one of the churches, 
but that it has become of general interest is 
shown by the fact that nearly four hundred 
tickets, at fifty cents each, were purchased, and 
the menu, decorations and entertainment were 
most carefully planned. 

The Governor was the honored gucst and 
principal speaker of the evening, although he 
was listened to no more closely than various 
fathers and sons who responded to toasts on 
such subjects as these: ‘‘What Qualities I Ad 
mire in a Man,” ‘‘ What Qualities I Like to See 
in a Boy,” ‘The Value of Comradeship,’ 
‘When Father Was a Boy,” ‘‘What a Son 
Should Expect of His Father,” ‘‘ What a Father 
Should Expect of His Son,”’ etc. 


Look Out for the Detective 


JYERHAPS some of you remember that a 
while ago we had a Pollyanna Social on this 
page. If you did not give it and would like to, 
I will send a description of it; and, because one 
society that used it at a large reception given 
to all the young people of the church added such 
an amusing feature, I want to tell you about it. 
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You know at the Pollyanna Social there must 
be no complaints of any kind. The people were 
formed into groups at various stations around 
the room labeled: 
Gladtown 
Pleasant Court 
Lane of Delight 
Castle of Cheer 
Merriment Hill 

But the detective ‘‘stunt’’ was the greatest 
success. In the beginning of the evening a num- 
ber of “private detectives’? were appointed, 
and asked to be alert for any complaints that 
might be uttered during the evening, and to 
secure the names of the offending parties; these 
names at the close were turned in to the pastor; 
he explained quite cleverly to the assembled 
crowd that private detectives had been abroad 
during the evening, looking for any offenders 
who might have violated the rule of the evening, 
which was that everyone should be glad, and 
that he had in his hand the names of various 
offenders and would read their names. 

This came as a great surprise, and the per- 
sonal element brought forth more than the 
anticipated amusement, especially when the 
preacher’s wife’s name was read; in the case 
of another, a very popular young lady, whose 
name he called, he said that he pronounced 
judgment on her, which was that she should 
‘““get married.” This brought forth laughter, 
and her quick repartee that he ‘“‘execute judg- 
ment at once”’ added to the pleasure. 

In another instance a young man’s name was 
called; he was across the room from the 
speaker, and, in serious tones, Dr. J. said: 
“Now, J. B., what could you have been com- 
plaining about?”’ His answer of ‘‘ Nothing to 
eat” brought forth peals of laughter. There 
was, of course, much surprise expressed on the 
part of those who had so unconsciously been 
guilty of complaining. 

The appearance of the original social brought 
to me a new ‘“‘Glad”’ game also, which I shall be 
‘*glad’”’ to pass on to you if you wish it. 


Laughterville 
Village of Smiles 
Sunshine Inn 
Happyville 
Camp of Joy 


A Costume Song Recital 


A. E SONG RECITAL” is al- 
ways a unique musicale at which all who 
take part dress in keeping with the songs they 
render. This is a good plan for a choir reunion. 

Those singing nature songs are costumed in 
flowing gowns of green, pink, yellow and white, 
representing spring, summer, autumn and winter, 
respectively. Pastoral songs are enchanting 
when sung by shepherds and shepherdesses 
Beaux and belles of 1776 sing of Colonial days, 
while black Dinahs and Sambos sing plantation 
melodies to the accompaniment of the banjo. 
Indian songs, sung in native costume, and 
selections rendered in Japanese attire add 
color. The possibilities of an entertainment of 
this kind are endless and will be a pleasure to 
both performers and audience. 

I will send you a program of these old songs 
if you care to have it. If you should wish to 
give such a program as part of an evening’s 
entertainment, you could add for the social 
part the musical game in which each participant 
is given the title or first line of a song to illus- 
trate. On one occasion when a company did 
this there was a great deal of fun. The old song 
‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”’ was taken literally, 
and three ‘‘gentlemen of the road” appeared 
in the pencil sketch. ‘‘Dreaming”’ was illus- 
trated by a tree bearing fruit in the form of 
one-dollar bills. 


“As Much for Others as for Ourselves” 
6 ee was the slogan of one of the great 
religious movements in this country a while 
ago. A financial system that seems to have 
proved all that is claimed for it, now in use by 
a great number of churches, is worked by use of a 
two-part envelope, one side marked ‘‘ For Our- 
selves”? and the other side ‘‘For Others.” In 
the latter the amounts range from a penny up, 
but the continuous thought expressed even in 
the small offering has brought church benev- 
olences up to a point they have never before 
reached. At least we can give as much in 
thought for others as for ourselves, and that is 
sometimes the most lovable thing we can give. 

So many people who own automobiles are 
not selfish, but thoughtless. One happy excep- 
tion I heard of where a young couple hit upon 
a novel plan and thereby varied their own 
rides. The wife made out a list of the halt, the 
lame and even the blind whom she knew could 
not enjoy the pleasure of an auto ride unless 
someone opened his or her heart. Every pleas 
ant day she phoned to one of them the time she 
would call for him or her. 

As soon as the automobile was comfortably 
loaded they began their quest for happiness by 
taking the guests wherever it would make them 
happiest to be. Almost without exception the 
elderly people preferred the suburbs. When 
they took children they sought something in- 
structive. Once a great bridge in the course 
of construction pleased them. Again, when a 
Wild West Show camped near the town they 
enjoyed watching the beautiful ponies. Other 
times local history was the object of their ex- 
cursions. 





I Hel per 


A A f fai Irs 


“Joy Rides,” the children called them. At 
any rate wholesome happiness was evidenced 
when the load spontaneously broke into song, 
and the sound of childish voices ringing out in 
the country twilight was very sweet. 


Other “ Brighten the Corner” Ideas 


NE good idea that willbrighten the corner “ee 

for some shut-in is to arrange for a “‘ Corre- 
spondence Tea.’ The invitations are simply 
cards bearing the name of the homebound 
friend and the words ‘‘Correspondence Tea,”’ 
with the date and ‘‘From 9 A. M. to9 P.M.” At 
a tea of this kind some of the letters came by 
special delivery, some of the greetings were in 
telegrams, some in rime, some in sketches, but 
no one failed to respond. This silent way of 
entertaining friends is a delightful one. 

One of the most helpful things in the work of 
a certain pastor was what he called his ‘‘ Cheer- 
ing Choirs.’”’ Three choirs were organized and 
trained. One of boys of twelve years of age and 
under, one of girls of the same age, another of 
young people. 

Their work was not to sing at the regular 
church services, although they sometimes do, 
but to cheer others by their singing. If a child 
was in quarantine he was sure to be serenaded 
by one or more of the choirs, and they would 
sing outside of any sick rooms where their 
visits brought cheer. 

A Sunday-school class of young girls had 
planned to entertain their mothers with a mid- 
winter picnic. A printed invitation was ‘sent 
to each mother asking her to come. A happy 
time ensued, the mothers playing many games 
which they had not played for years. After 
these games the mothers were asked to fish. 
They were led to a large box in which were many 
small parcels, each attached to a string. They 
each fished out one and unwrapped it. There 
they found the name of one of the girls wrapped 
around a small, useful favor. Each girl had 
decorated a basket and put in it lunch for two. 
Each mother ate with the girl whose name she 
caught. After lunch the mothers each wrote 
a piece of poetry about her article, and the 
results were very amusing and original. 


Sense and Nonsense for Halloween 


PASTOR had reminded his young folks 
that in the excitement of their fun and 
frolic they ought not to forget the real signifi 
cance of Allhallow Eve—that it ushers in All 
Saints’ Day, which is set apart to do honor to all 
the saints who have not a day of their own on 
the calendar. He also pointed out the fact that 
many people who have been good, or have lived 
to do good, are entitled to be known as saints, 
though they have never been canonized nor are 
ever likely to be. 

A ghost parade had been planned for the 
Halloween social, introducing famous charac- 
ters of history or fiction, so this was changed 
to a memorial of people who might thus be 
considered saints. As ‘‘a noble life is a social 
service,” it was decided to include those who 
had done any kind of work to make the world 
better and had so won love and respect. 

As first planned a witch was to call up the 
ghosts by incantation. As a substitute, a lit 
tle girl represented the fairy Remembrance. 
Dressed in a — and yellow costume to 
represent a pansy, she advanced to a drawn 
portiére, and, waving a pansy-tipped wand, 
called to remembrance each character in turn; 
in other words she ushered them in from an 
adjoining room. Those taking part tried, by 
costume and a short speech, to give just enough 
of a clew to enable the company to guess their 
identity. They should be gowned all in white, 
though the garments may be shaped like those 
worn in real life. 

There appeared dressed as a monk the ghost 
of an Italian reformer who was executed as a 
heretic; a young woman in military costume 
who was burned at the stake; aghost in Colonial 
costume who was proud to be called the ‘‘ Father 
of his Country’’; and so it went on, including 
famous nurses, Presidents who have had event 
ful administrations, missionaries, temperance 
workers, evangelists, and so on. 

After the company had: called to mind the 
names of all the saints the usual merry Hallow- 
een games were played. For a rural church a 
rather unusual Halloween feature is the appear 
ance of three spirits who are given the names 
of ‘‘ Health,” “Wealth” and “Happiness,” but 
these names are unknown to the guests. The 
spirits stalk silently forth, and, after they have 
been given time to hide within a certain radius 
outside the building, they are pursued by the 
company. If they are discovered they are 
privileged to run from their pursuers. 

If one of the pursuers is so fortunate as to 
catch one of the spirits he must pin one of his 
slips upon the shroud, so that when the identity 
of the spirit is revealed he will know which 
spirit will rule his destinies for the coming year. 

The ghosts must be chosen as nearly alike in 
size as possible, so that they will not be known 
apart, for when the pursuit is over it may be 
found that the person who fondly imagines he 
has caught all three spirits finds he has pinned 
his three tags all on the ‘‘Healthy”’ ghost. 


HE Minister’s Social ares is poneran to ‘canbe you with aie Peeeiee your dike with further éetniin of the waite affairs on this page, 


and to provide other features and games for your socials. 


in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Address her, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply, 
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IN THE OTHER WOMAN’S HOME «@&> 


How She Has Furnished it at Moderate Cost \/ 
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An Interesting Built-in Combination 
China Cupboard and Sideboard 


HE mahogany dining-room fur- 

niture on the right is undoubtedly 
a charming example of the simple 
Colonial style. The sideboard has 
five drawers and side cupboards, and 
measures five feet in length and two 
feet in width. The upper-center 
drawer is lined with velvet and is 
arranged for table silver. An attrac- 
tive feature is the plate-rail at the 
back, which gives it a note of in- 
dividuality and refinement and is in 
much better taste than the stereo- 
typed mirror treatment so often seen. 
The chairs are also of good design; 
the seats are covered in leather. The 
table measures forty-eight inches in 
diameter, but will extend to six feet 
so that it can seat ten people. 
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The Side Chair of a 
Mahogany Set 
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A Cozy Akove to be Seen in One Woman’s Dining Room 
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A Good Design in Cretonne Suitable 
for Dining-Room Drajseries 


NOTE—If you are interested in the.dining 
room shown on this page, or would like to dupli- 
cate any of the features pictured, Mr. Wallick 
would be very glad to offer suggestions and 
answer any inquiries. Address your letter, inclos- 
ing an addressed, stamped envelope for reply, to 
Mr. Ekin Wallick, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


A Glimpse Into the 
Dining Room 


By Ekin Wallick 


N ATTRACTIVE dining room, furnished in mahogany, is shown at the bottom of 
the page, and the furniture in it is pictured below, separately, so as to give you a 
better idea of each individual piece. In the decorating of this room a very simple and 
attractive scheme has been worked out. The old paper was first removed from the wall, 
and new wood moldings put up in panel effect. The whole wall was then given a coat of 
shellac and tinted a light écru color. This makes a charming and dignified background 
for the furniture. The color scheme in the room is a combination of dull blue and old 
rose. The rug used is old blue in color and is woven in one piece so that it is reversible. It 
is moderate in cost and comes in a variety of colors. The cretonnes used for the window 
draperies are in soft shades of blue, red, old gold and green, and the fringe on the rug 
is dull gold in color. Cross-barred net is used for the under curtains. 
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This Mahogany Buffet is Five Feet Long 
and Two Feet Wide 





The Dining Table Measures Forty-Eight Inches 
in Diameter and Will Extend to Six Feet 



























4 Built-in Corner China Closet in 
a Colonial Dining Room 


iP IS a great mistake to overload 
a dining room with ornaments. 
A few well-chosen pieces will be 
much more effective than a great 
number which give a more or less 
confused and inharmonious effect. 
For your center table an inexpen- 
sive reed basket or one of the flat 
glass or earthen bowls makes an 
attractive container for ferns or 
flowers. If you use candles in your 
dining room it is a pretty idea to 
repeat the decorative note, used in 
the rest of the room, in the shades 
for these. If you are clever with 
water colors the shades may be 
made of paper and the design 
colored, or they may be made of 
the bits of cretonne. 


The Armchair of 


This Set 
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An Inexpensive Cretonne Design Used 
in the Dining Room on the Left 


NOTE— Wewantto get nearerto yourinterests 
in our “Interior” pages, and we should be grate- 
ful to you if you will tell us just what kind of 
pictures help you most, or tell us what you would 
like to see that we have not already shown to 
you. Wewill be glad to pay you from one to five 
dollars for good suggestions. Address your letter 








An Attractive Dining Room Furnished in Mahogany. The Separate Pieces of Furniture are Above LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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to the Interior Decoration Department, THE 
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~~ Built-in Features for Your New Home | |_ 


% The Popular Breakfast Alcove and Other Built-in Ideas = ea 
By Carey Edmunds - 7 
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NOTE—Working diagrams of these breakfast alcoves 
may be had for ten cents each. If you are interested in 
the built-in features we shall be glad to put you in touch 
with the architects who designed them, from whom 
working drawings may be purchased. Address Carey 
Edmunds, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 




















DESIGNED BY CHAPMAN @ FRAZER 
Built-in Bookcases Flank Both Sides of This Fireplace 


DESIGNED BY A G. RICHARDSON 
An Especially Interesting Treatment for a Dining Room 






























































HESE Dutch breakfast alcoves will 
i delight those who have been seeking | 
| suggestions for such features. The breakfast ai- | 








cove is fast becoming quite popular in this country, 
and well it may, for it possesses many commend- 
able points. It is equally adaptable to a small 
house or a large one, and, as it provides a cozy 
corner where the morning meal may be taken with- 
out disturbing the regular dining room, it is espe- 
cially appreciated by the housewife who does her 
own work. When arranged for in the original plan 
i it requires very little additional space, and the cost 
of adding it to the house already built is very 
small. By the'use of curtains it may be almost as 
i satisfactorily shut off from the kitchen proper as | 
i another room. | 
i The corner utilized for an alcove of this kind 
should ‘possess at least one window to give it 
natural light, as well as ventilation, especially if it 
is to be curtained off. It should also be provided | 
with means for artificial lighting if possible. The 
table and seats should correspond in line and finish 

| with the remainder of the woodwork of the kitchen, 

i and the table may be made either stationary or 
removable. it is perhaps more satisfactory to 
make it removable, as it can then be used for other 
purposes in the kitchen. The seats are designed 

with comfortable backs and each is long enough to 
accommodate easily two or three persons. Anextra 
person may be accommodated by placing a chair at 

the outer end of the table. The table should be the 

same length as the seats, although it may vary in be Ps 7 
width according to the space at one’s reas ee ee ————— 
disposal.—Contributed by Charles Alma Byers. z 























Such a Corner is Well Worth the Little Extra Space Required A Particularly Cozy Alcove Arrangement in a Small Bay Window An 

































































- . A Very Simple but Attractive Treatment for a Breakfast Alcove 
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DESIGNED BY MARTIN & KIRKPATRICK * Hi DESIGNED BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER 
A Sliding Door is Provided in This Cupboard DESIGNED BY SAVERY, SCHEETZ & SAVERY ieee iit The Space Between Two Windows Lends 
Between the Dining Room and the Pantry In Each of the Four Corners of This Dining Room is One of These Interesting China Closets itself Nicely for a Built-in China Closet 
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By Ekin Wallick 


- | +~* Rooms Seen in Other Women’s Homes * 14 


L- In Which are Expressed Harmony and Simplicity 
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NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about the various pieces of willow furniture shown 
on this page, if an addressed, stamped envelope is in- 
closed with the inquiry. Address Mr. Ekin Wallick, in 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HE child’s first room, shown above, is espe- 
cially interesting and will offer suggestions to 
the mother who is planning such a room for either 
the little boy or little girl. For the child fond of 
animals, designs in wall paper may be had to ap- 
pliqué as a frieze, or fairy-story panels may be had 
for the same purpose. Of course the room will be 
part nursery and part bedroom, but keep the fur- 

















nishings as simple as possible. Omit anything in 
the way of ornaments; these belong in other parts 
of the house. This leads me to say our houses 
a ? would all be much more interesting and restful if 




































| i the useless ornaments and bric-a-brac were elimi- 

pesreesx nated. They are mostly dust catchers, to say noth- 
ing of the wasted energy expended in keeping them 
clean. However, a few well-chosen pieces which 
have been selected for their utility or for beauty 
of color or form will always be in good taste in 
any house or apartment. 





NOTE— We want to get nearer to 
| your interests in our ‘‘Interior’’ pages, 
and we shall be grateful to you if you 
| will tell us just what kind of pictures 
| help you most, or tell us what you 
would like to see that we have not 
already shown to you. We will be glad 
to pay you from one to five dollars for 
good suggestions. Address your letter 
to the Interior Decoration Department, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 



























































DESIGNED BY MOTT B 


Showing a Well-Furnished Library in a City Apartment 
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Especially Worthy of Note is the Fireplace and Bookcase Treatment 
(Page 41) 








There is No Question About the Attractiveness of Willow Furniture 
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CONTRIBUTED 8Y GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
HE little three- 
room bungalow 


ccaee Cat Pretty Bungalow Homes 


bedroom was planned 

for, but there isa con- ‘ y 

ee ae ae Which Will Appeal to the Moderate Purse 
and dining room. 


Bg By Carey Edmunds 








DESIGNED BY ROBERT B, RAY 


ESIGNED by 

the owner him- 
self was the little 
home above. There 
are five rooms and a 
bath, and a screened 
sleeping porch and a 
service porch. The 
exterior is green, 





ELOW is ahome built for less Sh: Soe Gi " NOTHER small, inexpensive 


than $1500. There are four 
rooms, a bath, a sleeping porch, 











bungalow is pictured below. 
In the living room is a good-sized 





which could be inclosed for an CO CeCe rem nroeee ne fireplace with a built-in bookcase 
additional bedroom, and a screen OST hospitable is the broad front presented by this bungalow. The walls are pearl gray and on one side. The sleeping porch 
porch. The pergola porch is es- the white porch columns are in pleasing contrast. The well-handled planting adds much to is so placed that it would make a 
Pecially attractive. the general attractiveness. Its cost was less than $2000, and there are five rooms and a bath inside. living porch in the daytime. 
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DESIGNED BY T. PAASKE = ” = Have you seen our $1 O0O ' a ccataietes BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
N THE bungalow house below there is an interesting sun : ELOW isa bungalow house with five rooms on the lower 
room connecting with the front porch and also with the prize offer for photographs floor and two bedrooms and a sewing room on the upper 


living room. There are seven rooms and a bath inside, and of JOURNAL houses? Ask 
Carey Edmunds about it. 


plenty of closet space is provided throughout. 








CONTRIBUTED BY UNA NIXSOM HOPKINS 








one. All the walls are plastered, and in the living room the 
ceiling is beamed. In this room is a cobblestone fireplace. 
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DESIGNED BY E. M.SPENWNING 


NOTE — We shall be very glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows and tell you the approximate costs if you send a stamped, addressed envelope ; but if all the plans are 
requested four cents in stamps should be affixed to the envelope. Address Carey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE Lapigs’ Home JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. If you are intending to build you will also find Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, " How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or the one by Mr. White, “ What You Should Know When 
Building a Little House.” of great assistance. A two-cent stamp must. however, be inclosed for each pamphlet. 
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Number 1 
Conventional Sprays Suit- 
able for a Bureau, Chif- 
fonier or Table Scarf 














The Square for a Table Cover or Top of a Couch Cushion 
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This Motif May Also be 
Used on a Bed-Pillow Scarf 
or for Nap Pillows 
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Halt Blown Re ses in a ¢ ushion Wreath 


“7 HE particular value which this page 

illustrates for the needleworker who 
can do applied patchwork is the sug- 
gestion for adapting any quilt pattern 
which may be an heirloom and already 
in her possession in the same way. The 
quilt should take the place of the usual 
white counterpane, and necessarily con- 
trasting embroideries or startling effects 
in wall paper should be avoided. Rag 
rugs in harmonious colors would tone in 


nicely with this Colonial idea. 
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by Marie D. Webster 
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JOURNAL will be shown 
variety of needlework Christmas gifts. 
Designs in embroidery, fine sewing, knit- 
ting, crochet and tatting will be profusely 
patterns or directions 
for these designs will be supplied by mail. 


illustrated, and 
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\ Graceful Spray for a Utility Bae 

GOOD quality of medium-fine 

white linen was used in making 
these original pieces, with the applied 


patterns of fine linen in soft colors of 
rose pink and leaf green. Two shades of 


each make a pleasing variety in the 
sprays and the flat edges. Special pat- 
terns will be supplied: No. 1 (3 designs), 
10 cents; No. 2 (3 designs), 10 cents; 
No. 3,15 cents. Address the Needlework 
Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 











The Rose Quilt, From Which are Taken the Separate Small Motifs for the Other Pieces. The Vine Suggests a Good Curtain Border 



















CORSETS 


For Slender and 
Average Figures 



















The Corset for all 
occasions. Try 
one. You will re- 
ceive the utmost in 
a corset—Comfort, 
Style, Fit; ata price 
for every purse. 


$100 8300 
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STYLE ‘ 


449 


Elastic inserts 








over groin; new 
incurved waist; 
slightly rounded 


hips; medium q q 
bust. Coutil. 






































$900 WB.NUr0 








Efastine 
Keduso 


For Full Figures 


Whether short, tall, heavy 
or plump, there is a W. B. 
Reduso to improve your 
figure with all the comfort 
of old wearing, at 
first wearing. 



















STYLE 


716 


Ease through 
diaphragm. 
elastic semi- 
belt subdues 


ty of\ prominent ab- 
i a Fe ~N 
e 5 } rea lomen 
8 - Lad >, st 5 ‘ ° 








$300 


Insist on W. B. Corsets and get best value 
for your money. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us style number, size 
and price. 




















Catalogue free. 








va Weingarten Bros., Inc., 34th St.& Broadway, New York 
































The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1915 
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Look for the Grocer Who Shows this Display . vir 


we walled 
floor and | 
It means that he recommends Crisco for all cooking purposes—just as representative floor with 
° se : = of the ki 
erocers all over the country are recommending it as a standard, high-grade cooking fat. cobain 
dining roc 

cellar. 


Make a thorough trial of Crisco now—perhaps in the White Cake or the Pastry shown _ We nom 
. e . . orce the ¢ 
in the picture. Recipes are given below. inks. W 
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for Frying -For Shortening deesnis ted 
for Cake Making nok expen 

suits tidy, 
downtown 
Last su 
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You will find that Crisco makes cake as rich, as wholesome, as tasty as the —— 


smoke and 


best of creamery butter—and at half the cost. . ‘ = 
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You will find that Crisco makes pastry that is flakier, lighter and easier sweeper al 
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Emily’s White Cake Plain Crisco Pastry ree, tollie 


problems. 





1/4 cupfuls sugar 3 cupfuls four 116 cupfuls flour Y teaspoonful salt 
Vg cupful Crisco 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 14 cupful Crisco 4'to 6 tablespoonfuls cold water 
1 cupful water 1 teaspoonful salt 


whites of three eggs 1 teaspoonful flavoring 

aps See Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into flour with knife until finely 

Cream Crisco, add sugar and cream together. Sift dry ingre- divided. Finger tips may be used to finish blending materials. Add 
dients and add alternately with water. Add flavoring, beat gradually sufficient water to make stiff paste. Water should be 
mixture thoroughly, and last fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. added sparingly. and mixed with knife through dry ingredients. 
Grease cake tin with Crisco, pour in cake mixture and bake in a Form lightly and quickly with hand into dough; roll out on slightly 
moderate oven for fifteen minutes. floured board, about one-quarter inch thick. Use light motion in 
Note: Cream Crisco and sugar more thoroughly than you would handling rolling-pin, and roll from center outward. Makes sufficient AGS, 
butter, as there is no moisture in Crisco to dissolve the sugar. dough for one small pie. on best pl 

old rule 

Tea faa 
If you want to know more about Crisco and the conditions under which it is prepared, send for 7 = 
the ‘Calendar of Dinners”’ This cloth-bound, gold-stamped book contains, besides the story . hemes 
of Crisco, a different dinner menu for every day of the year and 615 recipes gathered and care- smallest be 
fully tested by the well-known cooking authority, Marion Harris Neil. Address Dept. D-10, ry Chapa 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A paper- ubjects 
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How We are Running Our Homes With Less Work and Less Money 
Edited by Mrs. Christine Frederick 


National Secretary, Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 





Epitors’ NotE—Twenty housekeepers, from personal experiences, all trying the “ New Housekeeping,” will tell on this page how they are actually doing it on varying incomes, 
and saving money, labor and time. In the next JOURNAL another batch of helpful letters will be published. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








A Country Housewife’s 
Problem Solved 


=\HAT modern labor-saving devices 
|| can revolutionize the farm home 
and make it a good place to live in 
has been proved by my _ house- 
|| keeping. The problem for country 
housewives is how to adapt the new 
|| tools to their needs. For eight years 
Lath : John and I have been working on 
this problem and improving our home as we could 
afford it from time to time. 

When we were married we came to live on a 
farm in North Dakota, six miles from a town of 
about seven thousand inhabitants. Our house 
was old and needed repairs—the cellar had earth 
floor and walls, all the water had to be carried 
from the barn (and as this water was very hard we 
needed a cistern badly), the kitchen was most in- 
convenient and the dining-room floor was old and 
splintery. We were never without hired men, 
from one in the winter to four or five in harvest- 
time, and they slept in the house. 

| had a washing machine, a wringer and a butter 
worker, but, even with no little ones to care for, 
my work was very hard. With the coming of the 
babies it became necessary to keep a woman to 
help in the house or to lighten the work so that I 
could do it comfortably myself. So we began to 
add a few helps. 

John dug a twenty-five-foot well, put a good 
pump in the kitchen and added a white enameled 
sink, which was later drained to a cesspool. Then 
we walled the cellar with stone, put in a cement 
floor and built a large cistern, with a pump at the 
sink. Soon after this we covered the dining-room 
floor with linoleum, and altered the arrangement 
of the kitchen so that the cream separator was 
near the back door and the work table nearer the 
dining room. We also built a chimney from the 
cellar. 

We now have a pressure system in the cellar to 
force the cistern water into a boiler and to the two 
sinks. We put the separator in the shed and con- 
nected it with the little gasoline engine of one-half 
horse power. This engine was also connected with 
a power washing machine and wringer. I now 
have a bread mixer, a dustless mop and a sweeper 
vacuum cleaner, all of them great helps. 

We find that shopping by mail is very satisfac- 
tory and economical, that the goods are uniformly 
reliable and as represented. I buy most of my 
dresses ready-made; they are neat, attractive and 
not expensive, and they fit well. I still keep John’s 
suits tidy, but when they need a real cleaning, 
downtown they go to the cleaners. 

Last summer we built a bunk house for the 
hired men, so they are in our house only at meal- 
time, and have a place of their own where they can 
smoke and rest. 

The gasoline engine cost thirty-five dollars, the 
washing machine thirty dollars, the vacuum 
sweeper about five dollars, the dustless mop fifty 
cents, and the bread mixer we bought secondhand 
in good condition for one dollar. If we had been 
obliged to keep a hired girl we should have paid 
her five dollars a week, so we are satisfied that the 
labor-savers have really paid for themselves. 

The cistern cost about ninety dollars, the bunk 
house about thirty dollars, the stone wall for the 
cellar fifty dollars, and building the cesspool cost 
about fifteen dollars. These improvements, how- 
ever, helped us to solve our country housekeeping 
problems. NortH DAKOTA. 











My Housekeeping is Run 
as a Business 


lopeaesace|Y KITCHEN is the factory end of 
‘ 24; my business. My furniture and 
| tools have been rearranged so that 
4 | one step does the work of four 

| steps. My once-scattered equip- 
ment isnow compact. Things used 
for a common purpose are grouped 
together. I have tested out the 





one best place for each article; then I observe the 
old rule of ‘‘everything in its place.’”’ I have also 


readjusted the heights of my working surfaces to 
my own height by raising them all, and this saves 
back-wearying stooping. 
\ business man™has an office. So have I. My 
llest bedroom, nine feet by nine and a half, 
nicely. Here I have my desk and records. 
four-drawer filing case holds clippings classified 
by subjects, as recipes and house plans, and leaflets 
of household devices and foods, obtained from their 
manufacturers, whose addresses I learn through 
the household journals. 

\ business man reads his trade journals care- 
fully. I take ten of the best household monthlies. 
Technical books are as valuable to me as to any 
manufacturer or merchant. I have collected six- 
tecn volumes of domestic science, flanked by a 
twelve-inch shelf of splendid free bulletins of the 


of 


ee 


_ United States Department of Agriculture on foods 


and housing and sanitation, those of the National 
Children’s Bureau, and many recipe books written 
for food manufacturers by expert cooks. I also 
keep a day book, a ledger summary and a file of 
receipts in my office. 

Esprit de corps appears in the most successful 
business. In home-making each member of the 
household should contribute to the common wel- 
fare something of service or money or spirit. 





Coéperation in spirit will result in tidiness and 
punctuality. My husband earns the support of 
the home, cares for the furnace (saving one hun- 
dred dollars each winter as compared with living 
in a ‘‘heated”’ flat), does many of the heavier 
duties about the place, and attends to electrical, 
plumbing and carpentering repairs. 

Gradually he has acquired twenty-five dollars’ 
worth of good tools. Their use he considers a rec- 
reation after a day of ‘‘head work.” He has made 
them ‘‘earn their keep”? by making me a cabinet 
for utensils, several bookcases, a washbench, etc. 

A regular routine of housework gives me time 
for other occupations for from two to four hours 
in the morning and for shopping in the early after- 
noon. Late afternoon covers club, calls, mending 
or walking. After dinner I stack the dishes in the 
sink in orderly piles to soak; I find I can do all the 
dishes of a day together in less time than in three 
installments. 

My regular program is for five days. Every 
third Saturday I wash; on the other Saturdays I 
go into the city for shopping, library study and an 
occasional matinée. Ironing I do in part on each 
of two days. Each task I have standardized after 
experimenting to find the easiest, most efficient 
method. I have deliberately taught myself new 
habits of work. 

Groceries, meats and fruits I buy personally, 
usually at ‘‘cash-and-carry” stores, which I find 
sanitary, weights accurate, prices fair. Those 
stores have so much custom that they ‘‘turn over” 
their stocks often, hence I always find fresh goods, 
and the dealers can afford to sell for less profit. 
Their prices are also cheaper because there are no 
telephone, no delivery, no unpaid bills and no cost 
of record-keeping for customers. ILLINOIS. 


When We Decided to 
Save Money 


Saaiessyay |E ARE a family of four—husband, 
wife and two girls of fourteen and 
1| eight—living in a town of eight 
4 thousand people, and our income is 
one hundred and seventy-five dol- 

po? lars a month. We felt that we 
» ~) ought to save more than we had 
See} been saving, so we decided to keep 
an exact account of our expenses for one year. I 
went to work systematically and intelligently to 
put the housekeeping on such a basis that I could 
manage it with the minimum expenditure of time, 
energy and money. Every labor-saving device 
that I did not already possess and could afford I 
bought. 

First came a thirty-dollar electric cleaner. Not 
only the floor coverings, but the walls, the mat- 
tresses, even the furnace pipes, and so on, are all 
quickly and easily cleaned; and our fourteen-year- 
old daughter operates the cleaner. An electric 
toaster, a coffee pot, a fireless cooker and a bread 
mixer, with a new and better egg beater and a food 
grinder, were next bought. 

In writing out a week’s menu in advance I aim 
to have a “‘balanced ration”’ as well as an appetiz- 
ing and economical one. A great help to me in 
working toward this end has been a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘ Foods and Food Values,” published by the 
Michigan Dairy and Food Department. 

In buying, I pledged myself not to buy food out 
of season, as such buying is an unreasonable ex- 
travagance. Meat is one of the most expensive 
articles of food, yet the meat bill may be greatly 
lessened by intelligent buying. To that end I 
commend Farmers’ Bulletin No. 391, on the ‘‘ Eco- 
nomical Use of Meat in the Home,” and many 
others. 

I buy some canned goods in quantity, thus sav- 
ing from three to four cents a can. But buying 
certain kinds of canned vegetables I consider an 
extravagance. Dried Lima beans are cheaper and 
better when first soaked and cooked all night in a 
fireless cooker. To buy a good brand of tomatoes 
you pay ten cents a quart at the least. My ac- 
count book for 1914 says that one bushel of 
tomatoes at eighty-five cents a bushel made nine- 
teen quarts of canned tomatoes. Allowing for new 
can rubbers and gas, I paid only six cents a quart 
for better tomatoes than I could buy canned. I 
think any vegetable, except spinach and peas, can 
be put up more cheaply at home. 

I buy soap by the box and other cleansers in 
quantity. By getting the yearly coal supply in 
June we save $7.50 on the whole supply. 

For three years now I have simply but accu- 
rately kept an exact account of our expenditures 
in a ten-cent account book. I keep an itemized 
account of food and house supplies, also clothing 
and house furnishings. I reserve the first twenty- 
six pages of my account book for this itemized 
account, keeping two weeks ona page. Each week 
I total the amount, and at the end of the month I 
transfer it to the monthly account. 

Regularly each January we make out a budget 
by allowing nine dollars a week for food, house 
supplies, and the removal of the ashes and gar- 
bage, which costs ten cents a week. In this budget 
are included all bills for entertaining. Tothis sum, 
$468, we add all the items of fixed expenditure and 
$217, which sum, added to the building and loan 
apportionment, will equal $500, the amount we 
wish to save. We deduct the sum of these from 
$2000, and apportion the balance among the 
remaining items, according to the probable ex- 
penditure, using the balance sheet of the preceding 
year as a guide. MICHIGAN. 






Health and Money Owed 
to System 


meray iF TER my marriage, for six years I 
| kept house in the old way, as my 
a mother did before me. Then, a year 
|after my baby came, my health 
| began to fail and I resolved to put 
;my housekeeping on a business 

basis. Now, after a year of the new 
— =! system, I have a few hours of spare 
time every day, I am never sick any more, and the 
money spent in getting and keeping the system in 
working order has been more than counterbalanced 
by the amount saved in doctor’s bills and medicine. 

First, I had a force pump installed in the 
kitchen, and so avoided almost breaking my back 
in pulling up several heavy buckets of water from 
the well. Next I got a pneumatic sweeper for my 
floors. I use this at night, shortly after the sup- 
per dishes are cleared away, while I have plenty of 
time, and in the morning little or no sweeping is 
necessary. Thus I am able to complete my morn- 
ing work at nine o’clock instead of at ten or after. 

From nine until time to put dinner on I read or 
write or sew. While cooking dinner I prepare 
enough food to have plenty left over for supper; 
before, I cooked supper out and out every night. 
A gas stove was the next purchase. Now I can 
have biscuits done within ten minutes after I light 
my fire. With the old wood stove it took at least 
twenty-five or thirty minutes to bake bread after 
the fire was lighted. 

A negro woman does my washing, ironing and 
scrubbing, and I have from the time the dinner 
dishes are washed until time to warm up supper in 
which to read, write, go visiting, or rest. 

I have trained my baby to depend upon herself 
largely for amusement, and she rarely worries me 
when I am busy by wanting me to take her up. 
This is as much a part of my housekeeping system 
as anything else, for by training my child as I 
have, I am enabled to devote my time to my work 
when my work should be done, and to enjoy my 
leisure time when my work is done. 

My husband’s earnings are about seventy-five 
dollars a month. My new gas stove, the lights and 
the piping cost us fifty-five dollars; the kitchen 
pump cost forty-one dollars, and I got my pneu- 
matic sweeper for eight dollars, making a total of 
one hundred and four dollars. At the rate we were 
going at the time I changed my way of doing my 
work our doctor’s bill would have come to more 
this year than we have spent to make my work 
lighter and more agreeable. 

I used to phone the grocer for the food that I 
needed, and had it charged and delivered. I never 
knew the price of flour, meat, etc. The grocer 
charged what he pleased, and gave the bill to my 
husband at the end of the month. Our grocery 
bill was then about forty dollars a month. Now it 
is never over twenty dollars—a clear saving of 
twenty dollars a month; and the food is better and 
of a greater variety. 

I do all the buying, going to town and selecting 
the things needed. I keep a sheet of paper hanging 
on the wall, and when I find that I am nearly out 
of anything I make a note of it and purchase that 
article at my earliest convenience. By this method 
I am never forced to stop my work and go to town 
for some article that must be had right then. I do 
my buying in the late afternoon, taking my baby 
with me in her little buggy. 

I pay cash now and buy all my potatoes, peas, 
beans and fresh vegetables from farmers near 
town. When I first began my new marketing 
system I wrote and asked several farmers to call at 
my home and make arrangements to furnish me 
with the things that they raised and had to sell. 

Our house rent is eight dollars a month; our gas 
bill from two dollars and a half to three dollars a 
month; and I pay the negro woman seven dollars 
a month. Our incidental expenses are about five 
dollars, and we spend about twenty dollars a 
month for food, making a total monthly expense of 
forty-three dollars. ~ 

The balance of my husband’s monthly seventy- 
five dollars goes into the bank, and our clothes are 
bought from that. I make all my own clothes in 
my spare time, and we are now laying by some 
money for a rainy day. ARKANSAS. 














A. Compact Kitchen and 


\eepcacsome |FTEN persons have asked me: 
[Se gary N44 |“ How do you ever manage to do so 
) | nearly all your own work, keep your 

children so happy and well dressed, 
and yet find a little time to go out?” 









pkey? | I always answer: “‘Oh, I just work 
SEN Ae Lea 

| Aaya paver | when I work, and try to work in the 
| eaateeen'hwSnkas | Shortest and best way.” First, the 
house is small and convenient. Second, I have 
always taught the children to wait on themselves 
and each other and to help me. 

The whole house, from top to bottom, is fur- 
nished comfortably but plainly. I do not have 
things that take lots of time to keep clean, nor 
that are for looks only and not for use, except a 
few good pictures. I do not have lace curtains, 
having only plain fifteen-cent scrim with hem- 
stitched edges. All the furniture is the kind that is 
easy to keep clean. But I have found that the 
greatest work-saver that applies to the whole 
house is a vacuum cleaner. 


(Page 45) 


The kitchen is twelve feet long by eleven wide, 
which is just right, as it saves me so many steps. 
I have a good range, with a gas range right beside 
it, which latter I very seldom use in the winter. 
We keep the coal range going all the time during 
the winter months, and find in the spring and 
autumn that it saves running the furnace at least 
a month each, as the chill is well taken off of the 
whole house by leaving the stove doors open. 

At one end of the kitchen is a handy dresser. On 
the other end and on one side, close together, 
are my work table, the pantry door, the sink, the 
stationary tub and two windows. It is just a step 
from the table into the pantry on one side, and 
another step to the sink, then three steps to the 
dresser. I also have all my cooking utensils ar- 
ranged in the most convenient way. 

I always plan at least two days’ meals at a time 
and sometimes more, and partially get them ready 
at one time, making two big days of cooking and 
giving it just as little time as possible on other 
days. On those two days I bake three big loaves 
of bread, enough potatoes for two days, a big pot of 
apple sauce (sometimes changing that to a lot of 
baked apples, for apples are one of the things that 
we have nearly the year round, getting them from 
a nearby farmer), and boil a four-pound pot roast 
on Wednesday, which makes our dinner for three 
days, fixed in different ways. Generally the only 
other meat we have is either a chicken or a shoul- 
der of lamb or a rump steak, for Sunday, which 
first two again make us three dinners each. I used 
to think it necessary to buy a pound of this or that 
meat every day, cook it fresh every day and have 
meat for two meals each day. 

Again, I save time in the washing and ironing. 
We have one stationary tub and a washing ma- 
chine. I always sort the clothes Monday night 
and put the white clothes in soak, which undoubt- 
edly saves lots of rubbing. Then I use crépe for 
many of the children’s and my clothes, which 
certainly saves many hours of ironing. 

I do all the buying for the house and the chil- 
dren—my main plan being to go to see for myself 
and to buy nearly all foodstuffs in large quanti- 
ties—flour and sugar by the hundred pounds, 
breakfast foods by the dozen boxes, prunes by the 
twenty-five-pound box, baked beans and peas by 
the case, etc. 

Most of the buying of clothes and dry goods of 
all kinds I do at the January and August sales, 
thus getting good things for much less money, al- 
though, perhaps, not the very latest style; but I 
always take pains to buy things that are in good 
taste and style and that will not go out right away. 
I make practically all the children’s clothes and 
most of my own, having a dressmaker sew for me 
once a year for a few days. 

One invaluable help is my card catalogue, in 
which I file a card for each member of the family, 
having sizes and measurements, which is my ready 
reference for shopping and sewing; also addresses 
and anything I want to refer to quickly, as medical 
hints, household hints, etc. NEw JERSEY. 
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Half a Servant Better 
74 ? 
lhan None 

} LIVE in an apartment in a town 
\, | where servants’ wages are high, and 
I have a small baby and a small 
| pocketbook. I had to have a serv- 
|ant and I could not afford to pay 
| high wages. So I hit upon a plan: 


Be Buk ad | I would have half a servant! 








UR Ge This 
SAIS is how I did it: 

I have a friend, Mrs. B——, living in an apart- 

ment across the street, and I share the servant 

with her. The girl sleeps at Mrs. B——’s and 


works for her from seven until one o’clock. Then 
she comes across to my apartment and stays from 
one to eight o’clock, taking two hours off either 
from one to three or from three to five, whichever 
she prefers. Usually she comes at one o’clock and 
cleans the rooms, washes lunch dishes and pre- 
pares the dinner, and then goes out from three to 
five, being back in time to cook the half-past six 
dinner and wash the dishes. 

In this way all I have to do is to get breakfast 
and lunch—which we keep as simple meals as pos- 
sible—wash my breakfast dishes and make beds; 
all the other housework and cooking are taken out 
of my hands. Mrs. B—— and I arrange so that 
the girl will not have all the heavy cleaning in both 
houses on the same day. This is our schedule: 


My House Mrs. B 


Monday—Clean bedroom Clean kitchen 

Tuesday—Nursery and bath- Living room and baby’s 
room washing 

Wednesday— Dining room Bedroom 

Thursday— (alternate weeks) Nursery and washing 
Washing or cleaning silver 

Friday—Sitting room 

Saturday— Kitchen 


*s House 


Dining room 
Baking and washing 


The wages we give are twelve dollars a month 
each, and Mrs. B—— gives one dollar extra so that 
occasionally she may leave the girl in charge of the 
house, if she wishes to go out at night. Our serv- 
ant receives, then, twenty-five dollars a month and 
has plenty of time to herself—two hours a day and 
almost every night after eight o’clock. Every 
other Sunday she goes to church in the morning. 
The arrangement enables me to leave the baby 
sometimes in the afternoon in charge of a respon- 
sible person. There is one added advantage also 
in the fact that this does not much increase our 
food bill. New HAmpsHIRE. 
























Look for 
PRICE’S 
“TROPIKID” 
on Label 








Use 


Measure Dr. Price’s Va- 
nilla Extract very carefully, 
because it’s the full, pure 
extract of the genuine va- 
nilla bean—therefore of 
full strength. Long aging 
insures a mellowness and 
smoothness of flavor. 


prPRICEsS — 


VANILLA 


is not an imitation compound, 
but a pure vanilla-bean extract. 
Does not bake out or freeze out. 
Is not reinforced with either 
artificial vanillin, coumarin or 
coal-tar preparations and does 
not contain any tonka (snuff) 
beans. 





We Make All Popular Flavors 


Send Tropikid cut from Extract carton 
and 2c stamp for handsome book of 
new Delicious Recipes, ‘‘The Way to 
a Man’s Heart,” and information how 

- secure a ‘*‘ Tropikid”’ suit for your 
oy. 


oars | 
PRICE FLAVORING 


EXTRACT COMPANY 
CHICAG SG, ILL. 


In Business 63 Years 


Also Makers of Price’s Jelly Dessert 
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Tomato and Nut Salad. Scoop 
out the centers of the tomatoes; 
refill with canned cherries stuffed 
with nuts, and cover with mayon- 
naise or French dressing. Place a 
ball of cream cheese on top, and 
serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 





Nut-Filled Cheese Salad. 
Drain, wash and dry one can of 
pimientoes, then cut them into 


long shreds. Mash two cream 
cheeses with two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, three tablespoonfuls of 
ground almonds, and salt and 
paprika to taste. Chill, and roll 
into balls. Arrange 
some crisp lettuce 
leaves on salad plates, 
then place some of the 
shredded pimientoes in 
the center; add three of 
the cheese balls, pour 
French dressing over. 
Add paprika and serve. 


Almond Cake. Beat four ounces 
of butter to a cream with four ounces 
of sugar; gradually add four well- 
beaten eggs; then add ten ounces of 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of almond 
extract and a quarter of a pound of 
ground almonds. Pour into a but- 
tered tin, and bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour and a half. When 
cold « over with boiled frosting, then 
decorate with chopped almonds. 
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Almond Cakes. (Top plate on stand.) 
Three tablespoonfuls of chopped almonds, 
half a teaspoonful of lemon extract, two 
eggs, two heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
tablespoonful of rice flour. Beat the but- 
ter and sugar to a cream, and beat in the 
yolks of the eggs; add the rice flour, lemon 
extract and almonds, and the whites of the 
eggs beaten up to a stiff froth. Divide 
into twelve gem pans which have been 
lined with pastry. Bake in a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes. These are deli- 
cious covered with chocolate frosting. 


Coconut Cakes. Two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped coconut, two eggs, half a cup- 
ful of butter, half a cupful of sugar, one 
cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
Beat the butter and sugar toacream; add 
the eggs, well beaten, sift in the flour and 
baking powder, and add the coconut and 
vanilla extract. Butter and flour small 
molds, pour the mixture into them, and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen min- 
utes. Brush over with jelly and roll in 
chopped coconut. These are shown cut 
in halves on the second plate. 


"THE JOURNAL has pians for 
many helpful cookery pages that 
will appear each month. Next month 
you will want to see the good things 
for the Thanksgiving feast pre- 
sented on one of our four-color “z= 
pages. Another page will show 
other good substantial dishes for the 
everyday dinner, while still another 
page will give recipes that we know 
are good, because our readers have 
tried them and sent them to us. 
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Freshest and Cheapest 


By Marion Harris Neil 





Almond Charlotte. Blanch and chop one cupful 
of almonds. Melt three tablespoonfuls of sugar in a 
frying pan (do not add any water), throw in the 
almonds, and stir until browned; then cool and 
pound quite fine. Put the almonds into a double 
boiler with one cupful and a half of milk, and heat 
slowly to the scalding point. Beat the yolks of three 
eggs and three tablespoonfuls of fine sugar together; 
add some of the hot milk; mix and turn into the 
boiler, stirring until the mixture begins to thicken. 
Add one tablespoonful and a half of gelatin dissolved 
in half a cupful of boiling water. Remove from the 
fire, strain and cool. Add one teaspoonful of al- 
mond extract and two cupfuls of whipped cream. 
Mold and decorate with wafers. 


Fruit and Nut Dainty. Half a pound of figs, 
half a pound of raisins, half a pound of dates, one 
pound of walnut meats, half a pound of almonds. 
Wash the figs, stone the dates and raisins, and 
blanch the walnuts and the almonds. Put the 
fruit and nuts (well mixed) through a meat 
chopper, or chop all finely on a board. Press the 
mixture into a mold or a box lined with waxed 
paper. Cover with the paper, and press to a firm 
block, turn out and decorate with kisses. When 
ready to serve cut in slices with a sharp knife 
to prevent crumbling. 


Hickory-Nut Pudding. One heaping table- 
spoonful of powdered gelatin, four tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water, one pint of hickory-nut kernels, 
one cupful of milk, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, one cupful of whipping 
cream, one teaspoonful of rose extract. Pound 


the nuts to a paste with a little white of egg. Dis- 
solve the gelatin with the boiling water; add the 
milk, sugar and the yolks of the eggs, and stir 
over the fire until hot (they must not boil). Cool 
add the nut paste, rose extract and 
Decorate with nut meats. 


slightly; 
whipped cream. 














































Nut Ice Cream. To every quart 
of ice cream, and while the cream 
is but partly frozen, stir in one cup- 
ful of finely chopped nut meats, 
and finish freezing. Serve in dainty 
dishes sprinkled over with chopped 
nuts, and put a preserved cherry 
or other fruit on top. 





Pecan Breakfast Muffins. One 
teacupful and a half of flour 
sifted dry, with a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and a teacupful 
of milk. Beat together for five 


minutes; add two -cupfuls of 
rolled pecan nuts, and bake in 
hot gem pans. 
Sprinkle some of 
the nuts on top be- 
forebaking. Those 
who are fond of 
sweets for breakfast 
will find these muf- 
fins delicious with 
marmalades. 


Cherry Delight. Put one heaping 
tablespoonful of gelatin dissolved ina 
little boiling water, one cupful of milk 
and one cupful of sugar into a sauce- 
pan and stir until dissolved. Whip 


two cupfuls of cream, add the cooled 
gelatin mixture gradually, and mac- 
aroons, diced candied cherries, pine- 
apple, chopped and toasted almonds 
in desired quantities and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. Mold,and 
before serving decorate with cherries. 





Nut Layer Cake. (Third plate on stand.) 
Half a cupful of chopped nuts, one cupful 
of butter, one cupful of sugar, five eggs, 
one cupful and a half of flour, two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream, beat in the 
yolks of the eggs one by one, the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth, the flour, baking 
powder, cornstarch and nuts. Bake in 
three layer-cake tins, and place together 
with apricot jam between. 


Nut Gingerbread. (Fourth plate on 
stand.) One cupful of chopped nuts, one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of sour 
milk, one cupful of butter, two eggs, one 
cupful of sugar, five cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking soda, one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon, one table- 
spoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Beat the butter and 
sugar together, then beat in the spices and 
molasses; add the eggs, well beaten, the 
milk, the soda dissolved in three table- 
spoonfuls of hot water, and lastly the flour 
andnuts. Beatfortenminutes. Pour into 
a buttered and papered tin, and bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour and a half. 


HE Household Editor will be 
very glad to answer all ques- 
tions the housekeeping readers 


SE of THE JOURNAL may like to ask 








her. She will help with household 
problems of expenditure and 
menu planning, and will give 
any recipe that may be desired. 
Addressher incareof THELADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, inclosing 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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TANY women who keep house and 
4 | employ servants have gasped 
| with incredulous astonishment 

when Mrs. Christine Frederick, 

| the home expert, has said that 
; | there is absolutely no reason, 
| except a blind following of cus- 
tom, why servants should live 
| in our homes overnight, and 
-/) that the solution of the servant 

problem lies in the entire doing away of that prac- 
tice. Every woman is quick to say, as did a friend 
to Mrs. Frederick a few days ago, while I listened: 

‘*But, my dear lady, how do you know servants 
would come back in the morning?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Frederick. ‘‘ But 
does your husband know if his stenographer will 
return in the morning? What more assurance has 
he than you would have?” 

‘*That is true, but isn’t that different?” 

‘‘Well, how?” persisted Mrs. Frederick. 

‘Why, why—well—er iad 

“No,” said Mrs. Frederick, ‘‘you can’t answer 
that question; norcan I, nor canany other woman; 
for there is no difference, only we women have 
forced ourselves to believe that our servants must 
live with us in our homes; but really why they 

hould we can’t answer. It is simply because it 
has always been done. 

“Then, too,’ continued Mrs. Frederick, ‘“‘we 
forget that what I am advocating is being done 
now in hundreds of cases in the flats and apart- 
ment houses of our large cities. In these the serv- 
ants go home after the dinner or supper dishes are 
washed, and they come back in the morning to 
prepare the breakfast. You are doing it, too, your- 
self, only you don’t know it.” 

‘‘T am?” asked the friend in amazement. 

‘“‘Why, yes,” came the answer. ‘‘Does your 
dressmaker, or seamstress, or laundress, live with 
you? And don’t they come back in the morning? 
What’s the difference between them and your 
cook? Is your cook less to be trusted?” 

‘*But they have certain definite work and definite 
hours,’”’ argued the friend. 














“7 ERTAINLY,” answered Mrs. Frederick, ‘‘and 
that’s what your cook or maid must have; ex- 
actly that: definite work and definite hours. Of 
course, we cannot lay down for the home a definite 
eight-hour or ten-hour rule as they do in business, 
but we can begin this way: Say you have breakfast 
at eight o’clock. This is a simple meal. The fruit 
is ready; the cereal can be cooked overnight in a 
tireless cooker; the coffee is easily put on and so 
are the eggs: say a total half-hour in preparation. 
‘That would necessitate your worker’s getting 
to your home at seven-thirty. She should have had 
her own breakfast at her home, so she can at once 
tart preparing the family breakfast. She works 
until twelve-thirty, say, and she has half an hour 
for her own luncheon, serving yours at one. Then 
from two to four should be her time off for rest or 
anything she wants to do. At four she starts the 
dinner and, say, she is through by eight or eight- 
thirty, with half an hour for her own dinner. There 
is a ten-hour day of work; or, if she is not through 
until nine, then it is a ten-and-a-half-hour day.” 

‘*But suppose my family must have the break 
fast earlier than eight, what am I going to do?” 

‘Then you could get it yourself—especially if 
the table were set the night before, and a few de- 
tails prepared; or you could arrange with her to 
come earlier, and adjust the other hours propor- 
tionately.” 

‘But suppose I need her between two and four, 
or | give a dinner party that keeps her after nine?” 
asked the friend. 

‘“You pay her so much an hour extra, just as 
business houses pay their people when they work 
overtime.” 


- yo you give her this schedule and allow 
/ her the usual holidays?” asked the friend. 
‘‘Certainly. The business girl gets that; she 
gets half a day on Saturday, part of the year, and 
all of Sunday. We cannot go so far as that in the 
home, but we should give the servant the same 
time off as we now do.”’ 

‘‘But wouldn’t we have to pay her higher 
wages? I, for one, can’t afford that.” 

‘You would have to pay her higher wages, of 
course,” said Mrs. Frederick, “‘but you can afford 
it. Do you know now what your worker costs you 
in addition to her wages?” 

‘*How do you mean?” asked the friend. 

‘*T mean her room, with its furnishings, blankets, 
etc., the light she burns at night, the fuel it takes 
to heat her room, or the actual building expense of 
extra rooms or a ‘servants’ wing’ with its special 
plumbing, etc. In large.cities where rent is high 
an extra room means from four dollars to twenty- 
five dollars a month additional rent. A five-room 
house costs less than a six-room house to rent, and 
the heating of every room adds to the total when 
we divide the monthly coal bill. Even if you own 
your home, and have furnishings already, the 
actual light, fuel and upkeep of one or more rooms 
for servants amount to a very definite sum in dol- 
lars and cents. In this new scheme, of course, you 
will have to add the cost of a sleeping place and 
carfare, and possibly breakfast, to what you now 
pay. But the increased wages will be balanced by 
reduced ‘overhead expenses.’”’ 

‘“We would really need fewer rooms, wouldn’t 
we?” asked the friend. 

““Of course,” replied Mrs. Frederick; ‘and, 
more important still, you would have less respon- 
sibility; for your servant would be her own mistress 
after she leaves your house, and your responsibility 
for her would end.” 


‘TUT wouldn’t such a method increase the pos- 

sibility of immorality among servants where 

they leave the night protection of a good home?”’ 
asked the friend. 

‘IT am afraid,” said Mrs. Frederick, “‘that, like 

many another woman, you are not familiar with the 





actual facts on this point as given by undisputed 
authorities. Miss Jane Addams, writing about a 
year ago, remarked: 


_ More girls are drawn from the class of servants into 
immoral lives than from any other one group. 


“Miss Grace Abbott, formerly director of the 
Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago, says: 

The percentage of immorality among domestic 
servants is enormous, and can be accounted for by the 
loneliness of their lives and the fact that such a girl, 
because she does not live with her own group, as a 
factory worker or a shopgirl does, is therefore free 
from the sort of social control which is exerted on these 
other workers. 

“We may flatter ourselves that we ‘protect’ our 
servants, but the fact remains that more servants 
‘go wrong’ than girls in any other employment. 
And why? May not the very fact that we so sel- 
dom can, or do, offer servants a place to entertain 
callers be just the reason why girls are forced to 
meet in public places and on the street, and hence 
are totally without the restraint of the presence 
of others? Will you not admit that if a girl were 
living at home with her family, or in a rooming 
house with other girls, there would be less chance 
of her entering an immoral life than under our 
so-called ‘protection’ which results in loneliness, 
confinement and no adequate chance for daily 
stimulus and simple exchange of conversation with 
those of similar interests?” 


c | e any family really tried this plan yet?” 
“Oh, yes,’ replied Mrs. Frederick. ‘‘ Several 
are working it out in various sections. My friend, 
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has company, which keeps Delia until eight-thirty 
instead of the regular time. A very special guest 
on Sunday means that she may be asked to give up 
part of her holiday and do extra work. Or if her 
mistress wants work done in her ‘offtime’ in the 
afternoon, when Delia is free to write a letter or 
take a walk in the fresh air, Mrs. C—— pays 
for it. In other words, Mrs. C - has so ‘stand- 
ardized’ her housework that it can be done in 
regular hours; and if extra work must be done, 
extra pay is given. Besides the regular five-dollar 
wage, Delia receives one dollar for her room and 
seventy-five cents for carfare, making a total of six 
dollars and seventy-five cents a week.” 


cs OES Mrs. C - like it?’’ asked the friend. 
“Not only does Mrs. C—— like it, but Delia 
likes it. Only the other day she—Delia—told me 
she wouldn’t change to the old plan for anything.” 
“Do you really believe that housework can be 
‘standardized’ and reduced to a more definite hour 
basis, as your plan demands? Do you know some- 
one who has actually tried it and felt satisfied?” 
“Ves,” replied Mrs. Frederick, ‘‘I know some- 
one who has not only tried it and been satisfied, 
but who has proved that the new plan saves her 
money. Here is a letter I had from her the other 
day. I’m most proud of it, because it was owing to 
my ideas that she began the plan, and of course I 
am glad to see how these ideas can be followed by 
other home-makers. Listen to what she says: 





Last year I kept a houseworker, nurse and laundress 
for a suburban house, and a family of two adults and 
three children. Under the new plan I keep only one 





Mrs. Frederick in Her Own Efficiency Kitchen 


Mrs. C , has tried it with her Delia in a large 
city. And here is the way it works: 

““Mrs. C is willing to prepare breakfast her- 
self for her small family. 

**At seven-thirty Delia arrives fresh from a 
night passed with friends, perhaps after having 
visited a ‘movie’ or been on a small shopping ex- 
pedition. In the street cars that morning she is 
‘going to work,’ just like any girl whose destina- 
tion is the store or the office. She removes her 
wraps and changes her street dress for a uniform 
and an apron, which are always left at the mis- 
tress’s home (this helps to avoid danger from con- 
tagion, which is another minor objection raised by 
women to the sleeping-out plan). Then she starts 
to wash the breakfast dishes and to follow the 
work scheduled, which has been carefully prepared. 

“Dinner is at six, and by washing up pots and 
pans while other courses are being served, the 
dishes are finished about seven-thirty; and in 
going home she can avoid the rush hours of the 
cars.” 


““\ LITTLE more than half an hour brings Delia 
home to her room, where she is free to spend 
the evening as she likes without interference or re- 
striction. Instead of ‘Thursday out’ she has Sat- 
urday afternoon and all Sunday off every other 
week. This gives her a good shopping afternoon 
and a chance to have one week-end a month like 
other workers. 
**Delia’s work hours and offtime hours are some- 
thing like this: 
Work Hours OFFTIME HOURS 
7:30 A. M. to 12 Mm. 12m.to12:30P.m.—Lunch- 
12:30 Pp. M. to 3:30 P. M. eon 
4:30 p. M.to 7:30 P.M. 3:30 P.M. to 4:30 P. M.— 
Total . . 10'4 hours Rest Period 
“The rate of payment for regular work is five 
dollars a week. Figuring on this basis Delia’s 
‘offtime’ or ‘overtime’ is worth twelve and a half 
cents an hour. It often happens that Mrs. C 





worker, and have a man once a week to do the heavy 
cleaning. I first ‘‘standardized’’ the housework, and 
in addition bought an electric washer and a mangle 
to lessen the laundry problem (but they were paid for 
out of the saved service money). 

As you suggested in your book, ‘‘The New House- 
keeping,’ my worker has a definite daily schedule of, 
in my case, twelve hours a day. Her “‘offtime’’ every 
day is from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. I pay her $35 a month 
regular wages, and double (or about 20 cents an hour) 
for work done in this offtime, on holidays, or for the 
special serving of dinners, etc. In addition I have fol- 
lowed the ‘‘bonus”’ plan of paying her regular laun- 
dress’s wages in the hours she devotes to the laundry 
work, just as if she were a special, hired day worker. 
This acts as a stimulation on her, and, of course, in- 
creases her regular pay. 

Here is a comparison of cost between 1913 and 1914: 


MONTHLY WAGE Cost 





1913 1914 
Housemaid . . . . $35 Housemaid ... . $35 
Nure ...<<«- 3 beupary «ow «ss 7 
Lountty .....: 8 je ae 9 

Total . $93 Total . $51 


You see, I have saved $42 on wage cost alone, not to 
mention the saving in “‘overhead”’ and food, because I 
have only one servant instead of three. This plan, in 
connection with the washing machine, has enabled me 
in eight months to pay $95 for the machine and the 
ironer. Next year this will be saved money which I 
can put to another household use. But don't overlook 
the fact that my worker has also benefited—she has 
earned one hundred dollars extra in ten months, and 
done no more work. Of course, both she and I are 
enthusiastic over the plan, because I have even more 
excellent service, and more harmony. I can’t tell you 
how well this plan of ‘‘standardized’’ work succeeds. 
es Ene E,”’ Mrs. Frederick said as she laid down 

the letter, ‘‘is how one woman feels about it. 
Another woman I know in Massachusetts has the 
worker come at ten in the morning and stay until 
nine, with certain ‘offtime’ and extra pay based on 
extra work. She has followed this plan for three 
years, and both her family and the worker are 
much pleased with it.” 

‘*But where would our girls live, suppose you 
live in the suburbs?” asked the friend. 





appealing picture will be given 





THE MOST POPULAR PICTURE IN AMERICA 
| “The Hanging of the Crane.” 


the November — number of THE JouRNAL. | 


This wonderful and deeply | 
IN FULL COLOR with the next — 
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“We are Just Blindly Following a Custom,’ 


Says Mrs. Christine Frederick in a Chat With a Friend 


“Supply always comes with demand,” answered 
Mrs. Frederick. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I see places 
where a girl could get domestic training, a position 
and a home—all in one; domestic centers, if you 
please, going a little farther than the present 
Young Women’s Christian Association and doing 
as is done for nurses. There is no trouble now in 
the cities about girls finding reputable sleeping 
places among such groups as the office girls, the 
stenographers, the workers, even the shopgirls. 
Great numbers do not live in their own fathers’ 
homes. They live in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association or in lodging houses for business 
women. 

“The need for a definite training for house- 
workers is becoming more and more felt. Mis- 
tresses in several suburban towns have recently 
established domestic-science classes for their 
maids to attend several hours weekly. But I see 
the opportunity for a combination training center 
and sleeping place for the houseworker.”’ 

““\ TOW, before she enters service, a worker could 

4 N receive a training in the use of equipment, 
preparation of foods, table setting, laundry work 
and other courses, just as business colleges train 
girls. This center could try to provide situations 
for its graduates and codperate with the mistresses, 
thus eliminating some of the worst evils of the 
present ‘agency’ plan. 

‘Girls could live in these centers when out of 
work, or attend evening classes after their work 
hours. There is more demand today than ever for 
trained houseworkers, and wages are higher for this 
work than in many other lines which girls unthink- 
ingly flock to. I believe ‘standardized’ work and 
sleeping out of the home will dignify housework, 
and attract a better class of girls. 

“Unless this training-center plan is followed it 
will be harder in suburban districts, but even now 
it has already been done in a suburb of a large 
Western city. A club of about twenty-five mis- 
tresses, who had constant trouble with the servant 
problem, decided to rent a house and put a matron 
in charge. They paid for the rent of this house and 
the salary of the matron. They had a parlor fur- 
nished with a piano, games, etc., and everything 
very neat. 

““There were small single rooms, or double rooms, 
where the girls slept after they left their work. 
This made it possible for the girls to meet their 
friends in a perfectly nice way. It gave them much 
more opportunity to entertain their friends than 
intheir homes. They hada reputable place to bring 
them to, chaperoned by the matron, instead of 
meeting them at the street corners.” 

‘Did the mistresses pay for this house?’ 

“The mistresses paid for the house and charged 
the girls so much for the rent of the rooms. That 
is, if a girl was receiving an eight-dollar-a-week 
wage she would receive in cash approximately six 
dollars a week, and then two dollars was paid by 
the mistress to the girls’ house.’’ 


> 


” 


“| ID she get any of her meals there? 

““No, not any meals. It was simply a parlor 
and a sleeping place, or a place of recreation, where 
they could have their own bedrooms. Where a 
girl shared a room with another girl that lessened 
the expense. 

“This new condition would give a girl a chance 
to choose her own room and not merely accept any 
room that is furnished her, which she can’t fix up 
or do with as she likes. Again, as I said before 
was so desirable, it would also relieve the mistress 
of the house from being responsible for an inmate 
inthe home. Many women feel this burden keenly. 
No matter if there is a distance between the worker 
and the mistress, nevertheless any woman occupy- 
ing our own home can’t fail to be part of it, and 
one for whom we are morally responsible. Having 
the worker go away at night would relieve the mis- 
tress of this responsibility. 

‘‘In other words, the relation of the mistress to 
her servant would be the same under this new plan 
as the relation of the employer in business to the 
employee. As long as the worker can do efficient 
work, that is the only basis on which she should be 
retained. Her personal life should not be ques- 
tioned as long as it does not interfere with the 
work she is doing for you. Girls of any ability or 
spunk resent this prying or questioning attitude 
that many women have about where their maids 
have been, or who they have call on them.” 

‘““You feel,’’ asked the friend, ‘‘that the present 
condition is really an unnatural one?” 


Ve I do decidedly!’’ answered Mrs. Fred- 
erick. ‘“‘It isa remnant of the old feudal rela- 
tion, when every bit of the work was done by 
retainers who lived more or less closely to the home. 
There was a time when the overseer or master 
thought he had actually to chain the apprentice 
under a bench in order to keep him there at night— 
and he did chain him; but even that didn’t keep 
him there! Men have got away from that and don’t 
feel they have to exercise this watchdog attitude; 
it is giving place to a much broader coéperation 
between the employer and employee and a new 
spirit of equality that was not formerly possible 
when the employer was ‘above’ and the other fellow 
was ‘down.’”’ 

‘“You think that same relation ought to be, or 
can be, true between the woman in the home and 
her help?” 

““Yes; and I believe it would be good not only 
for the worker, but also for the woman. Many of 
us women are perhaps selfish and too undemocratic 
to handle other women. We have been somewhat 
spoiled by being permitted to handle human beings 
in the home as sort of inferiors and slaves who can 
be kicked about and made to take our orders. But 
when we are able to treat workers in the home on 
the same plane as we treat intelligent coequal 
human beings, I think it will be much better for the 
woman herself. It will develop and broaden her.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 98 











































































































































































































































































Nation-wide Praise | | 
for Pompeian 


Night Cream | 


So white, so smooth, so fragrant, so pure and 
so beneficial is the new Pompeian Night Cream 
that its enthusiastic users have spread the story 
of its merits to nearly every city and town in 
the country, and all in a few short months. 
35,000 druggists already sell it. Such quickly- 
won popularity is truly remarkable. 

The experienced makers of Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream spent years in getting Pompeian 
Night Cream just right. It is not too dry. It 
is not too oily. It isa happy medium, and has 
the helpful unguents that your skin needs. 

Hundreds of endorsements (umsolicited and 
born of grateful enthusiasm) have been sent to 
the makers of Pompeian Night Cream from 
every state. The writers requested that their 
names should not be published. However, the 
following extracts must be genuine, else they 
could not appear in this magazine. Space does 
not permit of showing letters from all states. 
Your own complexion problem is answered 
below by some woman in some state. 


Soothes, Softens, Beautifies 
In All Climates 


NEW YORK. “It is simply splendid for ap- 
plying to the hands before putting on gloves. 
It leaves no trace, and one is never ashamed to 
take off one’s gloves.’’— Miss T., New York. ‘I 
find face powder stays on much longer if 
Pompeian Night Cream is rubbed into the skin 
first.’’— Mrs. C., Niagara Falls. 

CALIFORNIA. “It is just the kind of cream 
I always wanted, all others being too greasy 
for my complexion.’’-—Miss W., Oakland. 

WISCONSIN. ‘It is doing wonders for my 
complexion. I recommend it to my friends.’’— 
Miss M., W: hiter water. 

WASH. ‘In the morning my face feels like 
velvet. It is certainly great.’’"—Miss B., 
Spokane. 

KENTUCKY. - My skin was fast bec oming 
an offense to me. Exposure to steam in my 
kitchen and sun and wind in my chicken-yard, 
and dust when I drive, made it almost impos- 
sible for me to improve my skin. Now aftera 
little more than a week’s use of your creams you 
can imagine how pleased I am when friends ask, 
as they always do, ‘What have you been using, 
your skin looks so much better?’ I never lose 
an opportunity to tell another person of the 
great benefit and pleasure I find in your 
creams.’’—Miss D., Maysville. 

MICHIGAN. ‘I gave some of the Night 
Cream to a friend after an auto ride of 25 miles. 


She thinks it the best she ever used.’’"—Mrs. R., 
Greenville. 
IOWA. “Pompeian Night Cream is the first 


and only cream I have used that did not leave my 
face somewhat oily.’’— Miss S., Waterloo. 

ILLINOIS. “I am using the Night Cream every 
night, and think it is the finest, cream for softening 
the skin.”"—Mrs. S., Chicago. ‘‘All my friends ask 
what cream I am using and comment on my fine 
skin and appearance.’’— Miss H., Chicago. 

MISS. “I recommended Pompeian Night 
Cream to 20 young ladies who are members of the 
Book Club. I find it gives the skin a refreshed look 
after a few nights’ use.’’— Miss H., Coffeeville. 

NEW JERSEY. “After two weeks’ application 
of the cream my skin is as fair as an infant's, and it 
was not before.’’— Miss S., Trenton. 

NEBRASKA. “‘I have used your creams for 
some time and have a wonderful complexion asa 
result. I have recommended them to my friends.”’— 
Miss J., Holdrege. 

MASS. ‘‘When telling my cousin about your 
Night Cream and Massage Cream, I evidently 
praised them too much, since she took both creams 
when she left, but sent me the money to get more. 
Mrs. L., Melrose. ‘I do quite a bit of embroidering 
and sometimes my fingers get rough so I can’t han- 
dle the silk, but I tried your Night Cream and, 
presto, they were in fine shape in half an hour.’’— 
Mrs. L., Pittsfield. 

MARYLAND. “‘My!_ Everyone has noticed 
the difference after using Night Cream only four 
nights.’’— Miss B., Baltimore. 

MISSOURI. “TI have for many years used 
another cream w hich was acknowledged to be the 
best in every way. It will be like giving up an old 
friend for a new, for I must say that I am delighted 
with your Night Cream.’’— Miss G., St. Louis. 

OHIO. “My skin is dry and rather inclined to 
be scaly, so I have had good results from the use of 
the Night Cream. After a week’s use my face is as 
smooth as velvet.’’—Mrs. C., North Bend. 


MONTANA. “‘ Your Night Cream is just what 
I have wanted for this high altitude.’’"— Mrs. W., 
Roundup. 

OREGON. “‘A delicate skin can be cleansed 
by it after exposure to sun, dust and wind.’’— Miss 
W., Portland. 

OKLA. “I never in all my life had anything 
soothe and soften my skin as did your cream, and I 
have told my friends about it.’’— Miss B., Guthrie. 

PENN. ‘I wish to express both my surprise and 
delight with ,Pompeian Night Cream.””—Mrs. 
Pittsburgh. ‘‘It is perfectly harmless. I accide nt- 
ally left a jar around and one of the children ate 
almost a whole jar.’’—Miss W., Charleroi. 

SO. DAKOTA. “I have been told, ‘You look 
10 years younger than you did a month ago. 
have been using the Night Cream and nothing else 
during this time.’-—Miss M., Sioux Falls. 

TEXAS. “It has a wonderful soothing effect 
on the skin and its benefits are apparent at once.’’— 
Mrs. P., Fort Worth. 


© and booklet, “* How to Get Real Beauty 
Trial Jar Sleep,” sent for 4c in stamps. Regular 
sizes, tube 25c; jars 35c and 75c. At the stores. 
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The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Enclosed find 4c (in stamps) for trial jar of Pompeian 
Night Cream, booklet, ‘“How to Get Real Beauty Sleep.”’ 
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The Company Luncheon 


NE of the nice things about a luncheon is 

QO that it may be simple or elaborate, as one 

chooses; and, whereas a formal luncheon 

is perhaps the ideal of most women, an informal 
affair may be just as delightful. 

In laying the table sets of doilies are in good 


taste. These may be embroidered, or of linen 
edged with lace, and consist of a centerpiece, 
plate and tumbler doilies and occasionally doilies 
for the bread and butter plates. Luncheon 
cloths of lace and embroidery are lovely. These 
may be made to fit the table top or to hang over 
evenly about twelve inches. 

The decorations should not be over-elaborate. 
A pretty decoration for a winter table is com- 
posed of red carnations and white narcissuses. 
If a glass basket should be chosen to hold the 
flowers in the center of the table the place 
flowers should be of the same, arranged in 
corsage bouquets, and the larger basket should 
be echoed by small baskets at each place to hold 
nuts, with blossoms tied to the handles. 

It isa pretty custom to relate the color scheme 
to the covers, by the use of flowers for individ- 
ual favors. It is still an attractive plan to 
carry the color scheme of decoration to the 
foods and garnishings. 


HE way the table is laid depends on the 

style of service: whether or not the food is 
to be served entirely from the side or partly at 
the table, and whether or not a maid is in attend- 
ance. In any case the silver for all courses up 
to the dessert is placed in the order of use, from 
outside toward the plate. The forks are laid at 
the left, the knives and spoons at the right. The 
water glass is set at the tips of the knives, the 
bread and butter plates at the tips of the forks 
with the butter spreader laid across the plate, 
and the napkins, which should be of medium 
size, are laid at the left, either flat or folded over 
once. 

Individual salt and pepper shakers, or at least 
a pair for each two guests, should be provided. 
Rolls, or thin slices of bread and a butter ball— 
or butter in other shape—should be on the 
bread and butter plates when the meal is an- 
nounced. The relishes and nuts may be ar- 
ranged in attractive glass dishes on the table. 

Place-flowers may be laid across the napkins, 
orabove the plates. Nut dishes or favors belong 
above the plates, and many hostesses prefer to 
combine their place-cards with these. 

When the hostess must both cook and serve, 
the menu should be planned so there will be no 
“last-minute” cookery. 

The foods must be simple, of a type that can 
be prepared beforehand and served easily. It is 
more satisfactory to provide dishes which can 
be served from the table, so that the hostess will 
not have to ‘‘ wait’’ so much. 

The first course should be in position when 
the meal is announced and any accompanying 
food should be passed informally from guest to 
guest. The meat, salad and dessert courses may 
all be served at the table, the plates being passed 
half to the left and half to the right of the host- 
ess so the guests may be served evenly. 


oO service without a maid the table setting is 
a little different at the hostess’ place. Serv- 
ing utensils for the meal may be placed at her 
right, the plates for the second course being at 
her left. Bread and butter sandwiches save all 
necessity for replenishing butter balls, etc. A 
carafe of water set on the table will obviate all 
necessity of leaving the table to fill a glass. 

After the first course is finished the hostess 
should rise and remove the dishes. If the dining 
room is large enough to accommodate a small 
table, which can be hidden by a screen, she will 
not then be obliged to go to the pantry with 
the soiled dishes. 

The next course should be served from the 
table. If there are several foods to be appor- 
tioned it is permissible to ask a friend to assist. 
After this course is disposed of the hostess should 
bring in the salad and plates and serve as before. 
After this, the table should be wholly cleared, 
the dessert plates set in place, and the dessert 
and a tray containing the coffee service be 
brought in. A friend at the opposite end of the 
table should pour the coffee. 

The following menu is adapted to service 
without a maid: 

(Carnation and Narcissus Decorations) 
Tomato Bouillon Cheese Crackers 
Chicken Fried inthe Oven Sauce of Creamed Peas 
Potato Puffs Rolls 
Olives Nuts 
Pineapple and Cherry Salad Sandwiches 
Sponge Layer Cake Put Together With Jam and 
Piled With Whipped Cream 
Coffee Bonbons 

Ideal service is always that which is least 
obvious. It is far better to keep things simple 
than to be pretentious, and if one cannot afford 
ample help a meal that is inexpensive and 
simple should be planned—and made “‘ perfect.” 


The Chafing-Dish Supper 


WOMAN is always at her best when per- 
A forming some housewifely rite, and over 
the chafing dish she is supreme. The 
chair should be high, for it is impossible to stir 
with ease unless one’s hands are near the top. 

The chafing dish itself should be set upon an 
uncovered metal tray. Just before setting in 
place, the lamp should be filled and covered. 
Extra alcohol should be in the filler. Only 
pure-grain or denatured alcohol should be used. 

The cooking utensils should be placed at the 
right of the tray. As one of the essentials of 
successful chafing-dish cookery lies in noiseless- 
ness only wooden spoons should be used for 
stirring; the regulation silver chafing-dish spoon 
and fork should be used for the service. 

Along with the spoons should be set a salt 
and a pepper shaker, whatever other seasonings 
are to be used, as table sauce, celery salt, etc. 
(for no chafing-dish expert ever seasons by 
measure—it looks unprofessional), matches, and 
an extra napkin for emergency use. 

All the ingredients should be prepared be- 
forehand, placed in pretty receptacles and set 
within easy reach upon the dining table or upon 
a small table or wheel tray. If a wheel tray is 
used, it will facilitate the service of the whole 
meal, for a chafing-dish affair is always informal, 
and the guests can ‘‘pass up”’ their soiled dishes 
to be stowed away on one of the empty trays. 


INCE the chafing dish is limited to informal 
occasions, it is generally used only in the 
following instances: Sunday-night teas, after- 
theater suppers, buffet luncheons, or as the hot 
course at a luncheon where there is no maid in 
attendance. The usual accompaniments are 
little rolls or biscuits, dainty sandwiches that 
harmonize with the dish to be prepared, a suit- 
able salad and a simple dessert. If the salad is 
of fruit, it is often used in place of a sweet. A 
drink is indispensable, the selection depending 
on the rest of the meal; tea, coffee, chocolate, 
cocoa, ginger ale and fruit beverages are in order. 
Unless a definite first course is provided, as 
a bouillon or fruit cup, a few hors-d’euvres 
should be passed to occupy the guests until the 
chafing-dish creation is prepared. These may 
include olives, radishes, celery sticks, tiny open 
fish sandwiches, etc. 
The following menus are suggested: 


Sunday-Night Suppers 
I 
Creamed Oysters (Chafing Dish) 
Olive Sandwiches Cheese Sandwiches 
Salted Nuts Sweet Pickled Pears 


Celery, Date and Orange Salad Mayonnaise 
Charlotte Russe Chocolate Cake 
Coffee 
II 


Green Pepper Canapés 
Eggs Poached in Creamed Asparagus (Chafing Dish) 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Radishes Olives 
Strawberry, Pineapple and Orange Salad 
Cheese Sticks 
Hot Chocolate Whipped Cream 


After-Theater Suppers 
I 
Chillaly (Chafing Dish) 

Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Lettuce, Celery, Walnut and Olive Salad 
Baked Figs Sponge Cakes 
Ginger Ale 


II 
Chicken a la King (Chafing Dish) 
Salted Nuts Jlives 
Waldorf Salad Unsweetened Wafers 
Pineapple Lemonade 


III 


Bouillon (Chafing Dish) 
Creamed Halibut (Chafing Dish) With Pimientos 
Grapefruit, Celery and Endive Salad 
Whipped Cream Cake Coffee 


Little Rolls 


Chafing-Dish Luncheons 


I 
Cream of Celery Soup Wafers 
Chicken and Mushrooms (Chafing Dish) 
Saratoga Chips Rolls 


Tomato, Cucumber and Lettuce Salad 
Cherry and Pineapple Fruit Cup Little Nut Cakes 
Coffee 
II 
Grapefruit Cocktail 
Oyster and Celery Bisque (Chafing Dish) 
Crackers 
Salted Nuts Olives 
Stuffed Egg and Pimiento Salad 
Graham Bread Sandwiches Little Rolls 
Little Apple Tarts Cream Cheese Balls 

Tea or Coffee 
III 
Cream of Chicken Soup 
Spanish Omelet (Chafing Dish) 
Banana, Pineapple and Nut Salad 
Eclairs 


Croutons 

Little Rolls 

Cheese Sticks 
Coffee 

To be successful a chafing-dish affair should 
not include more than ten guests; in fact, six is 
a more convenient number, for the chafing dish 
has not been made that will serve more. 


By Ida C. 
Bailey Allen 


After-Club Refreshments 


HE question of what to provide, and how 

to serve it, for the afternoon club luncheon 

is always a puzzle, for refreshments come 

so close upon the dinner hour that they must 

not be substantial nor too sweet, yet at the 

same time they should be dainty and complete. 

The manner of service is varied. If a card 

party has been held and tables are set up, small 

linen cloths are often laid over them and refresh- 

ments served informally, the guests retaining 

their seats. This is not done so much as for- 

merly by many, the buffet luncheon somewhat 
supplanting it. 

If a large company is to be served, it is much 
more simple and satisfactory to do it “buffet 
style.” In this case the dining table is at- 
tractively decorated, most of the foods being 
arranged upon it. The centerpiece should be 
ta!l—a slender vase filled with a few seasonable 
flowers always being in good taste—while can- 
dles, shaded or not, may be used if desired. 

The menu may include bouillon, which is 
served from an urn, the cups and saucers, 
spoons and napkins being beside it; a hot dish, 
as creamed crab meat which is kept warm in a 
chafing dish, plates and forks standing con- 
veniently near; a salad arranged in a platter in 
tiny individual portions, and an ice, which is 
usually served from the pantry by a maid who 
replenishes empty sandwich plates, etc. 

Olives, salted nuts, bonbons, little cakes, 
rolls, etc., are arranged upon the table in pretty 
dishes, as convenient. Sandwiches should be 
very small, the sweet and savory varieties be- 
ing kept separate, while the cakes should not 
be sticky and should be so tiny that they can 
be eaten from the fingers. 


F IT is not convenient to arrange a table in 

the dining room, refreshments may be served 
from the kitchen, in the absence of a maid the 
hostess inviting two young girl friends to assist 
her. In doing this small trays are a conven- 
ience, napkins and the first course for two guests 
being brought in at a time, the free hand hold- 
ing a plate of sandwiches or rolls from which the 
guest helps herself. 

If tea, coffee or chocolate is to be served to a 
small company, it is a pretty custom to arrange 
the service on a big tray, or on a wheel tray, and 
pour in the living room. The chocolate service 
includes a pot of hot chocolate, half-sized lumps 
of sugar, a bowl of whipped cream with cream 
ladle, spoons and chocolate cups. 

The tea service is composed of a swinging 
kettle with alcohol lamp, teapot, teaball, caddy 
of tea, thinly sliced lemon, pitcher of cream, 
half-sized loaf sugar, spoons, cups and saucers. 
If desirable the tea may be made in the kitchen, 
thus obviating the necessity for the kettle. 

In preparing the beverage in the living room 
the coffee service includes a percolator with 
alcohol lamp or French coffee machine, cream, 
half-sized loaf sugar, spoons, cups and saucers. 
Coffee may be made in the kitchen, if prefer- 
able, and poured in the living room. 

Lemonade, or any punch, is usually served in 
small glass cups in the kitchen and brought in 
on small trays toward the end of the repast. 

Napkins are optional, but itis courtesy to pro- 
vide a few, so that they are at hand if needed. 

The following menus illustrate various types 
of club luncheons: 


Where Only Two Articles May be Served 
I 
Chicken Salad Sandwiches 
II 
Little Apple Pies With Whipped Cream 
III 


Coffee 

Tea 
Orange Cake Iced Coffee 
IV 


Cream Cheese, Olive and Nut Sandwiches 
Cranberry Punch 


Where Three Articles May be Served 
I 
Date and Celery Salad 
Coffee 
II 


_ . Tomato Bouillon 
Grapejuice Frappé 


Apple, Nut Sandwiches 


Wafers 
Sponge Cake 
III 
Oyster Patties 
Sliced Oranges With Coconut 
Where the Repast is Somewhat Elaborate 
I 
Creamed Chicken in Cream-Puff Cases Olives 
Jellied Fruit Salad Nut Sandwiches 
Frozen Chocolate Mé 1caroons Little Cakes 
ea 
II 
Chicken Bouillon Whipped Cream 
_ Banana and Nut Salad 
Orange Marmalade Sandwiches 
Caramel Bavarian Cream Little Pound Cakes 
Tea 


Chocolate Cake 
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The Dainty Courses es That You Can Make at Home 





Pepper Canapé 


HE success of a company 
meal depends largely upon 


the accessories. Hors 
d’ euvres, or relishes, stuffed fruits 
and cheese are toa dinner like the 
trimming to a dress: relieving the 
plainness, and lending an artistic 
finish that the finest meal will not 
attain if they are omitted. 
Unfortunately most housewives 
have the common impression that 
caviar, anchovy paste and other 
expensive ingredients are needed 
to prepare these titbits, but in re- 
ality the most ordinary materials, 
skillfully combined, are as savory 
and more acceptable because they 
have the ‘“‘home touch.” 
Whereas there is no appreciable 
difference between hors d’wuvres 
and relishes, the more elaborate 
types, like canapés, fish cocktails 
and raw oysters, are used to begin 
a meal, other more simple types 
being served between courses or 
used as accompaniments. 


LTHOUGH the canapé bears a 
foreign name, it is not neces- 
sarily an elaborate French concoc- 
tion, but rather a dainty little 
morsel prepared to whet the appe- 
tite. It is served at the table as 
the first course of a dinner or 
luncheon. 

If a color scheme is to be used 
the canapés should be planned 
accordingly. Crab-flake canapés 
are adaptable to a pink and green 
color scheme. To makethem, cut 
bread in rounds a quarter of an 
inch thick, brown them in butter 
and fry them in deep fat or toast 
them in the oven. Then cover 
lightly with a mixture of minced 
crab meat pounded to a paste and 
mixed with mayonnaise; spread 
over this a thin layer of green- 
pepper paste. 

To make green-pepper paste re- 
move the cores and seeds, then 
boil the peppers until they are very 
soft. Pound to a paste, adding a 
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By Ida C. Bailey Allen 




















Nut-Filled Prunes 


little lemon juice, 

olive oil, salt and 
paprika. Ar- 
range a flower of 
crab flake in the 
middle, fashion- 
ing the center 
from a bit of red 
pimiento. Tiny 
cream cheese 
balls, sprinkled 
with paprika, 

may garnish the 


edge. Grape Cup, Decorated 


Pepper can- 
apés may be 
utilized for a red 
and green color 
scheme. Prepare 
rounds of toasted 
Boston brown 
bread. Spread 
lightly with pea- 
Aut Butter 
creamed with 
plain butter, then 
arrange alternate 
strips of cooked 
red and green peppers on the top, 
and pipe stiff mayonnaise about the 
edge by means of a pastry bag and 
tube. 


NANAPES are usually served cold, 
and are arranged individually 
on small plates covered with linen or 
paper doilies and appropriately gar- 
nished with bits of green. The serv- 
ice should include a small fork. 
Occasionally canapés are served 
hot; in this case some other course, 
fish or entrée, is omitted. 

In any case canapés must be 
small, dainty and neat, with de- 
cided piquancy in seasoning and 
combination. Only then are they 
capable of fulfilling their mission, 
that of stimulating the digestive 
juices, through both eye and palate. 

Raw oysters or clams are always 
served as the first course. Whether 
served plain—with lemon and 
horseradish—or dressed up into a 
cocktail, they are always appropri 
ate at a dinner, and permissible, 
though not preferable,ataluncheon. 

In preparing oyster cocktails, 
allow six small oysters to each per- 
son; mix together half a table- 
spoonful of tomato catchup, a 
quarter of a tz iblespoonful of ge 
juice, a grating of orange rind, 
drop of tabasco, a few grains of ai. 
ateaspoonful of minced celery, and 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of table 
sauce. 

This mixture may be served in 
green pepper cups set in the center 
of medium-sized plates and sur- 
rounded by small lettuce leaves on 
which the oysters may be placed, or 
the whole may be mixed together in 
orange baskets or small glasses and 
garnished with green. 

Many persons dislike raw oysters. 
In that case a semblance of raw oys- 
ters may be given if they are baked 
ontheshell. For each serving allow 
six oysters on the half shell. Scrub 
well, set the oysters in deep halves 
of the shells, sprinkle lightly with 
paprika, and place a thin strip of 
bacon on each one. Bake until the 
edges curl and the bacon is crisp, 
then serve garnished with a slice of 
lemon, strips of pimiento and celery. 

To make celery curls cut tender 
celery stalks into two-and-a-half- 
inch strips, then fringe the ends 
with a sharp knife, cutting almost 
to the center, and drop into cold 
water for two hours to curl. 


NLESS the occasion is informal 

or the weather very warm fruit 
has no place-at the beginning of a 
dinner. On the other hand it is 
admirable as the first course of a 
luncheon, because the whole meal is 
of lighter character. Whereas 

“forced fruits’’ are always con- 
sidered a great delicacy, it is al- 
ways more consistent to use those 
in season, and, as there is so much 
variety, this is possible the year 
through. It is customary to pre- 
pare the fruit in some attractive 
way. 

The fruit cup is always decorative. 
Tall sherbet or frappé glasses or 
lemonade cups are suitable for 
the service, and should always be 
set upon dessert plates covered 





A Four-Relish Serving 


with linen, lace 
or paper doilies, 
or a leaf or fern 
substitute. An 
appropriate gar- 
nish of flowers or 
fresh fruit may 
be placed on the 
plates. 

To prepare a 
grape cup mix to- 
gether a cupful of 
pineapple bits, a 
cupful of stoned 
white cherries, 
half a cupful of 
simmered raisins, 
half a cupful of 
orange bits anda 
cupful of seeded 
Tokay grapes. 
Add half a cup- 
ful of powdered 
sugar, grape juice 
partly to cover, 
and let stand in 
a cold place for 
two hours. 

Other suitable combinations are: 
orange sections and cooked prunes; 
bananas, figs and pineapple; 
canned red cherries, oranges ‘and 
grapes; grapefruit and canned red 
cherries; canned pears, candied 
ginger and oranges. All of these 
should be suitably sweetened, and 
seasoned with lemon juice, melted 
jelly or alittle preserve. Fruit cups 
offer great scope to the imagination, 
and success in making them depends 
largely upon originality. 

If the meal is elaborate special 
relishes are prepared for use with 
each course; if informal, four or 
less are usually served. These may 
include olives, pickles, chowchow, 
pickled fruits and radishes, as well 
as more elaborate morsels bearing 
the home touch. 


ig A SPICY fish is not used to com- 
mence the meal it may appear as 
tunny fish-balls. To make them 
pound three-quarters of a cupful of 
tunny fish to a paste. Add a table- 
spoonful of chowchow (finely 
minced), half a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice and a tablespoonful of 
minced capers; mix with a little 
very stiff mayonnaise to make the 
ingredients adherent; chill, form 
into small balls,and roll in powdered 
parsley. 

Calla Lilies are effective and 
easily made: Cut canned pimientos 
in halves; prepare pointed, pistil- 
like forms of cream cheese mois- 
tened with French dressing and 
highly seasoned with salt, pepper 
and table sauce. Roll these in the 
pimiento pieces, and chill before 
serving. 

Celery curls may be passed, or the 
celery cut into two-inch strips and 
filled with sardine paste made ac- 
cording to the tunny fish-ball mix- 
ture. 

Pickles should be split into fan 
shapes, and radishes fashioned into 
roses. These relishes may be ar- 
ranged separately in shallow glass 
dishes, or glass and silver baskets 
made for the purpose, or in a com- 
partment dish. In the former case 
two dishes should be passed at a 
time; in the latter the service is 
facilitated as all are together. Rel- 
ishes should always be served ice 
cold. Olives, celery, etc., are gen- 
erally served on cracked ice. 

When canapés do not inaugurate 
the meal sandwiches, made with 
two thin slices of bread, are some- 
times used as relishes with various 
courses; green pepper and onion 

sandwiches, for instance, being 
passed with escalloped oysters; or 
olive and peanut butter sandwiches 
with certain salads. The sandwiches 
should be very small, cut in fancy 
shapes, and have a simple decora- 
tion pressed into the bread. A 
doily-covered sandwich plate or 
basket is suited to the service. 

Sandwiches are used more often at 

luncheons than at dinners. 


HEESE may appear in various 
ways but should not be repeated 
inthe same menu. For instance, if 
cheese crackers or balls are served 
with the salad, cheese should not 
season the soup nor be used again 





NOTE —The dinner-card novelties illustrated on this page are such that they will 
help to start conversation, break down all formality, and make the dinner a merry 
meal. With the exception of the cat favor, no two cards are alike in the sets repre- 


sented. 


The Entertainment Editor of THE JouRNAL will be glad to give you detailed 


information regarding these, telling you where you can obtain them and at what price, 
if you will kindly accompany your inquiry with an addressed, stamped envelope. 





Baked Shell Oysters 


at the end of the meal. A well- 
planned menu never reiterates 
flavors. 

As the number of cheeses are so 
varied and of such different char- 
acter the greatest care should be 
taken to choose a type in harmony 
with the menu. Stilton and Ched- 
dar are heavy cheeses, well suited 
to close a conservative dinner. 
Limburger has no place except 
with wurst or sauerkraut; either 
Gorgonzola, Camembert or Roque- 
fort is a suitable finish to a perfect 
dinner; while Edam, Swiss pine- 
apple, Neufchatel and cream 
cheeses are especially suited to 
luncheons, but may be served at 
dinners if desirable. 


HEN the cream or Neufcha- 

tel cheese course ends the 
meal, which is often concluded, 
Continental fashion, with the salad 
and coffee, a jar of Bar-le-Duc 
jelly or strawberry preserve is 
often passed with it. If desired 
the high standard of a cheese dish 
may be filled with stuffed prunes, 
and cheese balls covered with 
whipped cream may be disposed 
about the base. Unsweetened 
crackers should be passed. 

To prepare the prunes soak for 
two hours in tepid water. Drain 
well, remove the stones, replace 
them with walnut meats, and roll 
the prunes in granulated sugar. 
To prepare the balls mix a little 
salt, sweet cream and lemon juice 
with the cheese. Chill, and shape 
into balls the size of a walnut. 
Slightly sweeten heavy cream; add 
a little lemon juice, and beat stiff. 
Roll the balls in this, and sprinkle 
thickly with chopped nuts before 
serving. 

Pastry sticks and pulled bread 
are often used with cheese instead 
of crackers. Again, little crackers 
spread with a paste of cream cheese 
and pimientos are sometimes 
passed with the coffee. 











Clever for the “ Going-Away ” 
Party 


> 


All aboard 


chew -chew 


The Sentiment Always Suits 
the Conveyance 





I am “Just the Thing” for 
Halloween 











The Guest’s Signboard 
Announcement 





Automatic Nut-Cup and 
Name -Card 





Charade Rimes for the 
Guest to Guess 


This Maiden Holds a Real 
Bouquet 














Toasted Corn 


In 1415 


The Wigwam Way 


*Twas the Indian who 
first discovered the witch- 
eries of toasted corn. 

He toasted the whole 
ear, aS you used to at 
corn roasts. That was 
the primitive form of 
a dainty which has since 
become the finest food 
tit-bit known. 





Toasted Corn 


In 1915 


Bonbon Bubbles 


500 years later, toasted 
corn in flake form took 
the whole country by 
storm. 


Now we have Corn 
Puffs—toasted corn bub- 
bles. And that seems 
finality. Surely nothing 
more exquisite than these 
airy globules can ever be 
made from corn. 





“‘The Witching Food” 


Corn Puffs are made from 
corn centers. These sweet 
inner parts are made into pel- 
lets, toasted for an hour and 
then puffed. 

The result is thin, delicate 
drops of corn, with a most 
bewitching flavor. They seem 
like bonbons, and they are. 

If you love toasted corn 
hearts, imagine them puffed 
into crisp, flimsy bubbles, 
ready to melt in the mouth. 
That’s what you will get when 
you order Corn Puffs. They 
will double for you the de- 
lights of corn. Order them 
today. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
[1023] 





































































































































































































Here’s 
Amazing 


Underwear 
Value! 


The Spring Needle 
machines on which 
this underwear is knit 
cost twice as much as 
the ordinary. They 
can turn out only half 
the guantzity of the lat- 
ter per day. But they 
make the gua/ity that’s 
worth while. They knit 
a firmer fabric. It 1s 
more elastic. Itis bet- 
ter looking, is better, 
wears better, gives 
more comfort. 


CHALMERS 


UN DERWEAR 


Spring Needle Ribbed Closed 
Crotch Union Suits, $1.00 up. 
Shirts and Drawers, 50c each. 
Fall and Winter Weights. 






Ordinary machines knit 
a loose-stitch garment that 
stretches out of shape. It 
lacks the elasticity to pull 
back into shape. 

Chalmers Spring Needle 
Knit garments yield to 
every movement. They 
spring back into shape. 
They do not lose their 
‘fit.’ The Union Suits 
cannot ‘‘cut in the crotch.’’ 
The soft yarn feels fine. 
The cut is right. 


We believe such under- 
wear never has been offered 
for the money before. At 
first glance, it might seem 
folly to give such quality at 
such low prices. But it will 
payinthe long run. If you 
are open to conviction, ask 
your dealer. 

CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Look for This Label 
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‘Chalmers: 
; Underwear 
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Also Makers of the Famous 


a TRADE MARK yw 
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sh the Dishes” 


But Let Me Tell You How to Do it More Easily 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


ISHWASHING is still the one f 
household task considered most 
worthy the term ‘drudgery.’ 

This is not so much the fault of the task 

itself as it is due to the fact that we 

still continue to wash dishes without 
good equipment and in the most old- 
fashioned way. 

Dishwashing is not really one big, 
single task, but a chain of small tasks or 
steps, each done with different motions: 
(1) Scraping waste from surface of china, 

_ agate or other kind of dish or utensil. 

(2) Stacking or arranging dishes on surface ad- 
jacent to sink preparatory to washing. 

(3) Actual washing with water, soap or other 
cleanser, with aid of cloth, mop or other 
mechanical means, 

(4) Rinsing dishes with clear water. 

(5) Wiping dishes with towel, or equivalent dry- 
ing. 

(6) Laying away dishes on or in respective shelves 
or cupboards. 


We can make the whole task easier only by 
doing each step in the easiest, shortest way. 
Scraping (1) each dish as brought from the 
table with a blunt, paddle-shaped wooden 
scraper will remove food parti- 
cles thoroughly and save time 
in washing. A swab of paper 
toweling is also ex¢ ellent used 
on greasy or ‘‘eggy’’ dishes. 

Stacking (2) according to 
size allows quicker handling, 
as similar-shaped pieces can 
then be washed most rapidly. 

When I timed my 
work I was surprised 
to find that the step of 
wiping (5) takes longer 
than the step of actual 
washing (3)! This ex- 
cess time can be cut 
down by doing away 
with wiping each piece 
separately with a towel 
by hand and substitut- 
ing the method of 
scalding the dishes in 
some form of draining 
rack. Sucha rack will 
hold the dishes upright and 
separate, and if scalding water 
(about 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit) is poured over them they 
will be dry and shining in a 
few minutes. 

Last, much time charged 
against dishwashing is actually 
spent in the step of laying 
away (6) or carrying clean 
dishes to distant shelves and pantries. The 
time thus spent in mere step-taking can be 
shortened by placing china and utensil shelves 
adjacent to the left of the sink so that dishes 
can be laid away rapidly. 


N ORDER to take these steps in the easiest 
way the dishwashing equipment must be ar- 
ranged in the corresponding order given below: 


(1) Stack surface or table to 


A Wooden 
Scraper 












Two Types of Upright Drainers That 
are Also Dryers 





down low enough to allow work without 
unpleasant splashing. If there isno sink, 
and dishes are washed in a pan on the 
table, the same point of height should 
be considered. 

Again, the kind of dishpan is impor- 
tant. Many of the usual deep round or 
shallow oval dishpans are not adapted to 
the best work. <A better model is an 
oblong pan, fitting the natural shape 
of the sink, mounted on rubber tips and 
equipped with a draining drawer under- 
neath to strain the soiled water. 

Instead of a cloth, two cotton string mops 
should be used: a large one for dishes, a small 
one for glasses and pitchers. A wire soap 
shaker makes suds without the danger of a 
floating cake of soap leaving soap particles on 
the dishes. 


gt. E temperature of the water is important, 
and there will be no ‘‘greasy” dishwater if 
it is hot enough (120 degrees Fahrenheit), asthe 
dishes must be not only clean but sterilized. 

If there are few dishes at each meal the 
dishes from two or even three meals may be 
washed at once, thus saving 
the time and effort of separate 
sink cleaning, handling, etc.; 
the more dishes the greater 
the speed, especially if well 
scraped and stacked. It takes 
less time to wash three 
““packs” together than 
separately, 

I have shown how 
any woman can im- 
prove the hand method 
of dishwashing by fol- 
lowing certainmethods 
and using a few inex- 
pensive tools, But the 
real solution of dish- 
washing in the home 
will eventually be the 
use of a mechanical 
dishwasher. This is 
the method employed 
successfully now in in- 
stitutions. Hand dish- 
washing means at each meal 
the handling of fifty or more 
pieces separately, with many 
operations. The mechanical 
washer permits only one han- 
dling—that is, the dishes are 
placed in various racks or com- 
partments after being thor- 
oughly scraped, and are then 
sprayed by or plunged into 
successive soapy and clear hot water, and 
allowed to ‘‘dry themselves.’? From the point 
of view of efficiency, less breakage and sanita- 
tion, the mechanical washer excels any hand 
method. It must be remembered, however, 
that the washer replaces only the steps of wash- 
ing (3) and wiping (5). The other steps of 
scraping (1), stacking (2) and laying away (6) 
must all be done just as in the hand method; 

and if we waste time here 





right of sink. 


(2) Sink. A 
(3) Drain surface to left of 
sink. 


4) Laying-away shelves to 
left of drain. 


If the sink has no stack 
surface at the right, either 
a tray cart or a table on 
rollers can be used to hold 
the soiled dishes. Such a 
tray can be stacked in din 
ing room with dishes from 
a complete meal and will, 
in one trip, replace four or 
five trips with a hand tray, 
besides preventing break 
age; orit can be used as well 
in carrying clean dishes, 
again cutting down time and 
steps. 

The sink must be placed 
high enough to permit work 











we Shall lengthen the me- 
chanical process also. 
Many dishwashers are on 
the market; but the chief 
reason why the dishwasher 
is not more generally used 
in the home is because our 
homes are not always 
permanent and are not yet 
fitted with the necessary 
plumbing and hot-water 
connections. Those 
washers which are operated 
by power and permanently 
connected with the sink and 
waste pipe give most excel- 
lent results and will eventu- 
ally eliminate dishwashing 
drudgery. 
NOTE — Mrs, Frederick will be 
glad to amswer any Questions 
about dishwashing methods and 
equipment if a stamped, ad- 








without any stooping, and 
should be nine or ten inches 
deep so that the pan will set 


A Washer That Also Sterilizes 
and Dries Dishes 


dressed envelope is inclosed in 
your letter to her, in care of THE 
LaDres’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Some women still 
wash clothes in the 
old-fashioned way. 
They think that 
clothes must be 
rubbed and boiled. 


A million others have 
proven that hard rub- 
bing and boiling are 
unnecessary. ‘They 
know that P. AND G.— 
The White Naphtha 
Soap washes clothes 
clean without this hot, 
tiring labor. 


Some women still clean 
in the old-fashioned 
way. They think that 
scrubbing is mostly a 
matter of rubbing. 


Over a million others 
have proven that not 
nearly so much energy 
is needed when the 
proper kind of soap is 
used. They know that 
P. ANnD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap does 
all general cleaning 
without the muscular 
exertion required for 
ordinary soaps. 


The 
WHITE 
Naphtha Soap 
in the 
BLUE 
Wrapper 















































By C. IF. Langworthy, Ph. D. 


Of the Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of Agriculture 





Based Upon Careful Investigations Made for the United States Government 


The purpose of this page is to show graphically to the woman who is providing three meals a day for her family exactly how much and 
what kind of nourishment there is in these foods that she most often gives them 


What the Different Shadings Mean 



















The portion shaded thus in 
the diagrams shows the rela- 
tive amount of protein, or 
total material containing 
nitrogen, needed for body 
growthandrepair. Protein is 
‘ also a source of body energy, 
equal to carbohydrates. 


This shading is used to 
show the relative amount of 
fat. Fat is an important 
source of body energy,a 
pound equaling two and one- 
fourth of protein and carbo- 
hydrates. The body stores 
any excess as reserve fuel. 


This shading in the dia- 
grams indicates the relative 
amount of carbohydrates 
(sugar, starch, fiber, etc.). 
Carbohydrates are important 
sources of energy. The body 
stores any excess, most of it 
being first converted into fat. 


The portion shaded like this 
in the diagrams indicates the 
relative quantity of water. It 
forms, with the material dis- 
solved in it, the juice of foods. 
Water is required by the body 
for many physiological pur 
poses. 


This shading shows the 
relative amount of mineral 
matter (ash) in each food. 
The body needs ash (salt, 
magnesia, lime, iron, iodine, 
etc.), to make and maintain 
bones, blood, teeth, etc., and 























for other purposes. 
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STRAWBERRY 


BERRIES (strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, etc.) are very popular foods. Straw- 
berries contain nine parts water and one 
Part nutritive material, which places them with 
so-called “flavor fruits’’— that is, those which 
are three-fourths or more water and one-fourth 
or less nutritive substance, as contrasted with 
“*food fruits,’ which contain less water and 
more nutritive material. Berries owe their 
color to red, blue or green pigments, alone or 
combined, in solution in the cell sap. As fruits 
mature and ripen, coloring matters undergo 
changes, so color is acommon means of judg- 
ing market and table quality. 
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CANNED FRUIT 

> generally speaking, are soft and 

juicy and so are readily subject to decay, 
since bacteria, yeasts and molds which pro- 
duce decay enter fruits through breaks in the 
skin, etc. Fruitsare preserved most commonly 
by cold storage, by drying or evaporating, 
and by canning. Canning has developed enor- 
mously asahome and acommercial enterprise 
and provides a welcome addition to the food 
supply when fresh fruit is not easily obtainable, 
Canned fruits, if of good quality, are whole- 
some, and, because of the sugar added, are 
richer in composition than the fruits from 


, which they are made. 
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BANANA 


ANANAS, like many other fruits, owe their 
flavor principally to sugar, fruit acids and 
volatile, ethereal qualities. The acidcharacter- 
istic of bananas, apples znd many other fruits 
is malic; of oranges, lemons, tomatoes, etc., it 
is citric. The banana has a somewhat higher 
food value than other common fresh fruit, con- 
taining onan average 25 per cent. nutritive 
material. Green fruitsasa rule contain starch, 
which during ripening is converted into sugar. 
This is especially noticeable in the banana, 
and for this reason green, starchy bananas are 
better for cookery and ripe bananas for eating 
raw. Bananas area wholesome, useful food. 
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GRAPES 


RAPES vary in flavor, color, 

size and appearance, the 
Malaga, with its thin skin and 
firm flesh, being characteristic 
of varieties which are common 
in the Old World, and the Con- 
cord, with its distinct layer of 
pulp next to the skin, of Amer- 
ican varieties. Since grapes 
contain about three-fourths 
water they are classified as 
“food fruits.” Tartaric acid is 
the characteristic grape acid, 
and from the grape comes the 
cream of tartar used in cookery. 
When fruits are eaten or pre- 
pared for the table some waste 
(skins, stems, Seeds, etc.) is in- 
volved,which amounts to about 
one-fourth of the total sub- 
stance in the case of such fruits 
as the apple and grape, and to 
over one-third in the banana. 


RUITS vary greatly in 

characteristics and 
origin. Those of the 
Temperate Zone fall into 
a few main groups—pome 
fruits (apple, pear, etc.), 
stone fruits (cherries, 
plums, etc.), berries 
(strawberries, etc.), and 
grapes. The apple is es- 
pecially prized because 
of its abundant crop, its 
good shipping and keep- 
ing qualities, and because 
it is of good flavor and is 
useful in so many ways 
in the home. Varieties 
differ much in flavor and 
quality, and one should 
know by name the kinds 
he likes, and purchase 
accordingly. When made 
into puddings, pies, etc., 
the nutritive value of the 
dish is increased by the 
butter, flour, etc., and an 
apple flavor is extended 
throughout the dish. 
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RAISINS 


| DRYING, grapes become 
more concentrated and so 
raisins have more nutritive ma- 
terial, pound for pound, than 
the fruit from which they are 
made. It takes about three 
pounds of fresh fruit to make 
one pound of raisins. Formerly 
raisins came from the Old 
World, but now the raisin in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast has 
developed enormously, and 
American raisins are common 
and of fine quality. Besides the 
common raisins, there are the 
Sultanas, made from the seed- 
less grape, and the Zante, or 
English “‘currants,’”’ made from 
a small variety of grape grown 
in the Mediterranean region. 
Raisins not only add to the rich- 
ness of a dish, but contribute 
much to its food value. 
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RAISINS 
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ENERGY VALUES 


STANDARD FOR ComMPARISON 


1000 CALORIES 


S AN engine requires fuel for a source of the power it supplies, so the body, which is the 
living engine, uses food as its fuel to supply its energy. In comparing 

fuel values of foods some standard unit is needed. The‘‘calorie,’’ a unit used in heat measure- 
ments, is generally chosen as more convenient than a mechanical unit such as “foot pound.”’ 
A “calorie” is the amount of heat required to raise one pound of water from 0 to 4 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and equals approximately 3087 foot pounds, or the energy required to lift 
3087 pounds one foot. The black square at the head of this section represents an energy 
value of 1000 calories, a convenient quantity for comparison. The other black rectangles 
show the relative amounts of energy, expressed in calories, supplied by a pound of the 
different foods. Since the proportion of nutrients in fresh fruits is low 


it follows that their energy value must be low also, In 
“‘flavor fruits’’ like the strawberry it is smaller than in 
like the apple, grape and banana. 

When the water present in fresh fruit has been driven 


the proportion of nutritive material is increased, and dried fruits have 
a higher energy value per pound than fresh, as is shown by the values 


given for the fig and the raisin. 


Fruit juice, which represents so large a part of most fruit, has much 
the same energy value as the fruit itself, as may be noted from the 


values given for fresh grapes and grape juice. 


The higher energy value of canned fruits, as compared with that cf 


fresh fruits, is due largely to sugar added in preparing 
case of jelly the energy value is still higher since the 
added sugar is larger than im the canned fruit. 


Fruits owe their laxative effects to the rough material which they 


contain, such as cellulose, skin, seeds, etc., and doubtless 
the mild fruit acids, chiefly citric and malic, which are 


recognize this when we take apples, grapefruit or orange juice before 


breakfast. 


Fresh fruits and fruit juices are dilute foods and closely resemble 
green vegetables in total nutritive value, but dried fruits, jellies, canned 
fruits, many preserves, etc., are more concentrated, comparing favor- 
ably with some of the cereals and other dry vegetable foods when the 
amount of total nutrients and energy which they supply, pound for 


pound, is taken into consideration. 


The characteristic chemical constituents of fruits are carbohydrates 
(as starch, sugar, pectin, cellulose), so they are naturally and prop- 
erly used ina well-balanced diet to supplement foods which are much 
richer in protein, like cereal grains, legumes, nuts, eggs, dairy products, 


meats and fish. 


Fruits contain considerable mineral matter, and as they are dilute 
foods they may be added to the diet in abundance, to supply iron and 
other mineral constituents without unduly increasing the supply of 


protein and energy. 


Fruits as a Class contain vitamins, and at least small amounts of 


these substances are meeded for normal nutrition. 


In general it may be said that fruits are wholesome, palatable and 
attractive additions to the diet, and may be readily used so as to furnish 
a considerable part of the nutrients and energy required in the daily 
fare. Taken together, fruits and fruit products furnish nearly5 per cent. 
of the total food material and 1 per cent. of the total energy in the 


average American diet. 
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DRIED FIG 


IGS and other southern fruits are not easily 

classified into general groups, though the 
citrus family (orange, lemon, etc.) includes 
many. The fresh fig iscommon in the Southern 
States and California, and is often found in 
large fruit shops in cities and towns. It is eaten 
as a dessert fruit or served with cream, and is 
also made into pickles and preserves. Figs find 
their greatest use, however, dried. Removing 
the water in drying makes the resulting prod- 
uct richer, pound for pound, in food material 
than the fresh fruit. The principal nutritive 
substance present in dried figs is sugar, which 
makes up nearly half the total weight. 
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FRUIT JELLY 

ELLIES are made by cooking expressed or 

extracted fruit juices. The jellying phenom- 
enon requires pectin (a starchlike substance 
present in fruits, particularly when underripe), 
fruit acids and sugar. Since jellies contain a 
fairly high percentage of added sugar they are 
richer in nutritive material than the fruits from 
which they are made, and do not have to be 
sealed with so much care as canned fruit. The 
best results are obtained in jelly-making if 
broad and shallow, rather than deep, pans or 
kettles are used, because the water is then 
driven off and the jelly concentrated more 
quickly. Jellies are used in many ways. 
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GRAPE JUICE 
HEN the juice of fruit is expressed fer- 
mentation occurs readily unless special 
precautions are taken to prevent it. Asin can- 
ning, the principle involved in preserving fruit 
juice is heating to destroy microorganisms 
present and then storing in air-tight containers. 
Very commonly sugar is added to the juice be- 
fore sterilizing. Fruit juices have a composition 
closely resembling that of the fruit from which 
they are made, since the bulk of the nutritive 
material in such very juicy fruit as the grape 
exists in fluid form. Grape and other fruit 
juices are used in beverages, and for making 

ices, puddings and other dishes. 
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In Europe Knight Motored Cars Cost 
$4000 to $8000 Each— 


ERE are shown His Majesty the King of England, His Royal Highness the 
Czar of Russia and His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany — 
all in their Knight motored automobiles. 








These three great rulers and their respective families have used the sleeve- 
valve Knight type motor for years. 


As a matter of fact, practically all of the world’s Royal families own sleeve- 
valve Knight motored cars. 


In addition to this, most of the titled families and aristocracy of Europe 
own sleeve-valve Knight motored automobiles. 


The leading European motor car manufacturers —the Daimler of England, 
the Panhard of France, the Mercedes of Germany and the Minerva of Belgium — 
all use the famous sleeve-valve Knight type motor. 


These are the automobile makers whose product is the last word in fine 
and costly automobile construction. 


Such convincing facts are not only interesting, but highly significant. 
Kings and Queens do not, as a rule, care what an article costs. 
They seek but one thing — service. 


And service means the utmost in everlasting comforts and conveniences— 
under all conditions. 


These crowned heads prefer the Knight motored car merely because it is the 
smoothest, most comfortable, most powerful and most durable automobile made. 


HH HHH HHH HH 


They prefer it on account of downright efficiency. 


They prefer it because it is the nearest approach to 100% efficiency in 
power, speed, flexibility, smoothness and life. 








And for these Knight motored cars they pay from $4000 to $8000 apiece! 
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Catalogue on request. 
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—but You Can Now Have a Knight 
Motored Car For $1095 


N Europe automobiles have always been produced in very small quantities. 
Five hundred cars a year is a large production. In fact, that is above the 
average. 


That, in a word, explains the almost prohibitive prices European manu- 
facturers are forced to place on their motor cars. 


Realizing the superiority of the famous sleeve-valve Knight type motor and 
the advantages of our unlimited manufacturing facilities, we made arrangements to 


manufacture a Knight motored car to market at a price within the reach of the 
great majority. 


Our huge capacity of 600 cars per day makes it possible for us to effect 
vast manufacturing economies which no European manufacturer can approach. 


We make more cars in a single day than most European manufacturers turn out 
in a whole year. 


Practically the only difference between European Knight motored cars and 
the Willys-Knight is the price. 


In Europe they cost from $4000 to $8000 each. 
The Willys-Knight costs you but $1095. 


It is just as powerful; just as smooth; just as flexible; just as durable. 


You will want to know the difference between the Willys-Knight with its 
sleeve-valve motor and cars with the types of motors commonly used in this country. 


One ride in the efficient Willys-Knight will show you. 


Our dealer in your town will gladly give you a demonstration. 


Specifications 
40-horsepower Knight motor; cyl- 114-inch wheelbase 
inders cast en bloc, 4%’ bore Full-floating rear axle 


x 4Y2"’ stroke Underslung rear springs 
: : Pee oe a 4t? - - 
High-tension magneto ignition 34’ x 4’ tires ; non-skids rear 


Vacuum tank gasoline system Demountable rims, one extra 


Touring Car $1095 Roadster $1065 


Color: Royal biue with ivory strip- 
ing; grey wheels; nickel and 
polished aluminum trimmings 

Electric starting and lighting 
system 


Headlight dimmers 

One-man mohair top 

Rain- vision, ventilating type 
windshield 

Magnetic speedometer 


Prices f. 0. b. Toledo Coupé $1500 Limousine $1750 


Also Manufacturers of Overland Automobiles 





NEW YORK. USA 


**Made in U. S. A.”” 
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“This is “KAPOCK— 
The Beautiful New Drapery” 


“KAPOCK” for Light, Airy Draperies 
“KAPOCK” Velours for Your Portiéres 


OFT, silky draperies, exquisite in design and colorings— 
guaranteed never to fade in sun or water—this is 


“KAPOCK,” the new material that is bringing delight to the 


world of womankind. 


You know what sunshine does to ordinary silk draperies— 
many a woman, to her sorrow, has seen the bright colors 


quickly fade from expensive window hangings. 


Not so 


with “KAPOCK”—no matter how strong the sun, it never 


loses its silky sheen or its beautiful coloring. 


\ GUARANTEED 








TRADE MARK REG 


Not a Worm Silk 


Phi Zoe 
SAPOCK 
KAP ( 4p AN, 


Ask your Interior Decorator or Department Store to show you 
“KAPOCK” Light Fabrics and “KAPOCK” Velours. You will 
be astonished at their wonderful beauty, their varied and dainty 
patterns and their soft, filmy texture. And when you know that 
every pattern, every delicate tint, is absolutely permanent, you have 


a new joy in home decorating. 


“KKAPOCK” costs much less than ordinary 
fadeable drapery silk fabrics. Comes dou- 
ble width. Edgings to match. 


If any genuine “KAPOCK” drapery fades 
in the slightest degree, from either sun or 
water, your dealer is instructed to replace 
it with new goods at our expense. 





Send us 15c in stamps for this 
beautiful “Kapock’’PillowTop, 
new French shape (as in 


illustration). A dainty 
and useful ornament to 
your home. State color 
you wish — gold, blue, 
green or red. 


“KAPOCK” Sun-Fast fabrics can be bought only from your dealer—but 
in order to get into your hands at once a good sized ““ KAPOCK” sample, 
so that you may see its beauty for yourself, we want to send you the 
“KAPOCK” pillow top shown above. Mail us 15c in stamps to-day. 


Address Dept. O. 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Club-Woman’s Guide 


How to Organize 


a Club Properly 


By Carolyn A. Underhill 


AVING in a previous issue considered 

H the first steps necessary in the organiza- 

tion of a club, including the appointment 

of a committee to draw up the constitution and 

by-laws, the next step is to see just what these 

should consist of, and what officers are neces- 
sary to carry on the club’s affairs. 

The three things to be considered in framing 
the constitution are: First, what is the object 
of aconstitution? Second, what should it con- 
tain in order to carry out this object? Third, 
how shall it be amended in such manner as to 
further the best interests of the society? A 
constitution is the fundamental law upon which 
an organization stands. Its very existence de- 
pends upon this foundation and is derived 
from its provisions. Its object is to guard the 
rights and liberties of members, and to place a 
needed restraint upon the individual units of 
the organization. It should contain only that 
which is essential to permanent organization 
and to an understanding of its purpose and 
methods. The details 
should be left to the 


The next business in order is the nominatio 
and election of permanent officers. Usually th. 
best results are obtained by the appointment \ 
a nominating committee ‘‘to prepare a list « 
permanent officers for the club.” 

When this committee makes a report th 
chair, in receiving it, says: ‘‘ You have hear 
the report of your committee. The election « 
officers will take place next ” (or “immedi 
ately,’’ as the case may be), “‘and these name 
are before you as candidates.”’ 

The members may then present other nom 
inations, unless their constitution and by-law 
provide otherwise. 





N ETHODS of election vary. The one mos: 
1 generally followed is the election by secre: 
ballot. If the nominating committee has pre 
pared a list of officers, these, together with any 
other names that have been nominated by 
members, are then before the meeting a 
nominees. The members are not restricted 
however, to name 
thus proposed, but 





by-laws. 

The fundamental 
provisions usually 
embodied in the con- 
stitution are: (i) 
Name of organiza- 
tion. (2) Object to 
be accomplished. (3) 
Qualification of mem- 
bers. (4) Officers: 
their nomination 
and election. (5) 
Meetings of the club. 
(6) Provisions for 
amendment. 

The constitution 
cannot be suspended; 
if the foundation is 
undermined the 
structure will fall; 
therefore suspension 
cannot be allowed 
even by unanimous 








may vote for anyone 
qualified for the ol 
fice. Tellers are ap 
pointed to distribute, 
collect and count th 
ballots; each mem 
ber writes her choice 
for the various of 
fices; the ballots are 
counted and the re 
sult announced by 
the chair. 

Whenever vote by 
secret ballot is re 
quired by the consti 
tution the elections 
must be conducted in 
such manner as to 
give each member 
this privilege. When 
there is only one can 
didate for an office a 
custom has grown up 








vote or consent, as the 
society would by that 
act be dissolved. Further, as the constitution 
contains only the most fundamental matters, 
amendment of its provisions should be difficult. 
A formal notice of an amendment should be 
read at the previous meeting, attached to the 
call for the meeting, so that all may be in- 
formed of the action that is to take place. A 
two-thirds vote should then be required for the 
adoption of an amendment. 


DRAWN BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 


2 | Ee by-laws should cover these points: (1) 

Method of admission of members. (2) Du 
ties of officers. (3) Provision for filling vacan 
cies. (4) Initiation fee and dues. (5) Time and 
place of meeting. (6) Number constituting a 
quorum. (7)Standingcommittees. (8) Provision 
for amendment. (9) Parliamentary authority. 

Amendment should be forbidden without 
previous notice and a two-thirds vote. 

At the second meeting of the club the chair- 
man calls the meeting to order and says: ‘‘We 
will now hear the reading of the minutes.”’ 
When the secretary has finished the chairman 
says: ‘‘ You have heard the minutes. Are there 
any corrections? If not, they stand approved. 
The next business in order is the report of the 
committee on constitution and by-laws.” 

The chairman of the committee, after ad- 
dressing the chair and being recognized, reads 
the report and hands it to the secretary, mak- 
ing a motion that it be adopted. 

When this is seconded the chairman says: 
‘““The question is on the adoption of the consti- 
tution reported by the committee.’’ She then 
reads the constitution article by article, or sec- 
tion by section, if so divided. After the first 
division she asks: ‘‘ Are there any amendments 
to this article?’’ (or section, as the case may 
be). The next ‘division is then read, discussed 
and amended, if necessary, and so on through 
the last article. The chairman then directs the 
secretary to read the entire constitution as 
amended, and asks: ‘‘Are there any further 
amendments to the constitution?” If none, 
the question is put thus: ‘‘The question is on 
the adoption of the constitution as amended. 
All in favor say ‘aye’”’—‘‘all opposed, ‘no’.”’ 
If the vote is in the affirmative the chair says: 
“The ayes have it and the constitution, as 
amended, is adopted.’”’ The by-laws are then 
taken up in the same manner, section by sec 
tion, and adopted as a whole. 


hee constitution and by-laws, every 
club should have rules of order relating to 
the orderly transaction of business. A two 
thirds vote is necessary to alter them. There 
are also minor matters which it is expedient 
to change at any time without the delay inci- 
dent to previous notice. These are contained 
in the standing rules and may be suspended 
or modified by a majority vote at any meeting. 


in many clubs of al 

lowing the secretary 
to cast a ballot for that candidate. This is 
contrary to the whole spirit and purpose of the 
ballot vote. It may be said that any member 
can object and thus compel a ballot vote, but 
it is not right to compel a member to ‘* show 
her hand” inthis manner. She has a consti 
tutional right to a secret vote and this should 
not be taken away from her. 

The officers necessary to every organization 
are president and secretary. It is usual, also, 
to have one or more vice presidents and a 
treasurer. The minor duties of these officers 
vary according to the size and purpose of the 
club, but the essentials are the same in all. 

Upon the president depends the harmonious 
working of the affairs of the organization. It is 
her duty to call the meeting to order at the 
appointed time, announce the business before 
the assembly, state and put to vote all ques- 
tions regularly moved, preserve order and deco- 
rum among the members. She must carefully 
abstain from any appearance of partisanship, 
as she thereby loses much of her ability to con- 
trol those who are on the opposite side of the 
question. She must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law, standing ready at 
any time to answer questions which may arise. 
She must be possessed of executive ability, 
tact and common sense and be able to control 
herself, first of all. The conduct of an assembly 
depends more upon the conduct of its presiding 
officer than upon any other condition. 


T IS the duty of the secretary to keep a true, 

concise record of the proceedings of the so- 
ciety. This record is called the “minutes.” It 
should contain the following essential items: (1) 
The kind of meeting: regular, special, etc. (2) 
The name of the assembly. (3) The date and 
place of meeting. (4) The fact of the presence 
of the regular chairman or her substitute. (5) 
Whether the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. The minutes should 
be signed by the person recording them. 
Every principal motion before the assembly 
should be entered, whether it is adopted or 
rejected; brief summaries of reports agreed to 
should be made unless they contain important 
resolutions. In this case the resolutions should 
be entered in full. 

The by-laws of every society should state 
definitely the duties of each officer. They 
should also provide the length of time beyond 
which no officer may be eligible to reélection. 
It often happens that two or three capable 
women are reélected year after year, thus pre- 
venting that “mutual improvement” to all the 
members which is the object of the majority of 
women’s clubs. New methods and new ideas 
are necessary to growth. These are best ob- 
tained by giving the different members a share 
in the responsibilities of leadership. 








ARE YOU A CLUB WOMAN? 


UR Program Editor will be very gladto help you in solv- 

ing your program or parliamentary difficulties. Address 
the Program Editor, THe Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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What has h 


stress of daily usage. 


ned to this shade? 
The ‘‘filling" has loosened and 
fallen out under the straiw and 














your shades show crac 


Here is the vital fact you must know— 
if you would get window shades that really 


wear. 
It is a hidden weakness— 


this cause of 



























cracks and pinholes—a certain great fault 

of the ordinary type of shade material. 
What it is —and how you can avoid it 
is clearly revealed above. 


The story the pictures tell 


Note, first, pl o.ugraph No. 1. This 
is a sample of the ordinary window shade 
material in unfinished state, before the 
tint isapplied. Its surface has been lightly 
scraped with a knife. Here, exposed 
before your eyes, is the great hidden 
weakness of the ordinary shade. 

See what has happened! The scratch- 
ing has loosened a quantity of chalk and 
clay filling, revealing the coarse muslin 
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A sample of the ordinary filled win- 
dow shade material before tinting. A 
liftle scraping with a knife reveals its 
mess—chalk and clay “‘fill- 
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Here is w 


cloth beneath. At your wirdows, under 
the strains and stress of daily usage, this 
“filling ’” loosens and falls out, leaving a 
*‘mess’’ of cracks and pinholes, as shown 
above in the picture to the left. 


Now note photograph No. 2. This is a 
sample of BRENLIN UNFILLED shade 
material in the same unfinished - state. 
Observe that it consists purely of a fine, 
closely woven cloth—that it contains not a 
particle of chalk, clay or any other filling! 


What is the result? 


In the Unfilled Grade of Brenlin, as a 
result, has been perfected a shade material 
of remarkable qualities. 


A material that really resists the con- 
stant strains of hard daily usage, those sud- 
den attacks of sucking, snapping wind — 


A material that the hottest sun cannot 
fade, nor the inbeat of water spot- 

A material that is supple—not stiff, yet 
cannot bag, sag, or wrinkle! 

A material, to sum up, that wears twice 
as long asthe ordinary kind—because from 
it has been eliminated that filling which is 
the greatest weakness of the ordinary shade. 


The shade for every home 


Whether you consider alone the appear- 
ance of your windows, or whether you 
must think of shade economy as well as 
shade Jeauty—you will find the utmost of 
each in this famous shade that rea//y wears. 

Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town 
today, ask for this UNFILLED Grade 
of Brenlin Shades—and get it. It is per- 
forated with this mark —SESRENLIN— 
along the edge of every yard. Look closely 














Window 


All mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 
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Sun won't fade it nor 
spot it. 
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A sample of Brenlin Unfilled 
Shade material before tinting. 


t contains no filling of any 
tnd, 


ks and pinholes 


for it when you buy and when your shades 


are hung. 
tones, and in Brenlin 


Made in many rich, lustreless 


Duplex—light on 


one side, dark on the other. 





Write for the 
Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual samples 
of Brenlin UNFILLED 
Shades in all colors and 
gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for artistic win- 
dow treatment. With it we 
will send the name of the 
Brenlin dealer nearest you. 

Write today. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2323 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, 0. 

(For windows of little 
importance Brenlin Filled 
and Brenlin Machine Made 
offer exceptional value.) 








Window 
Shades 


a2 
Prenlin 


W. M. Waters 
R. L. R. Bentz 
J. D. Craig Furniture Co. 
Tennessee 
D. B. Loveman Co 
Anderson-Dulin-Varnell 
Co 





Hall-Stephenson Co. 

Sterchi Bros 

B y-Block Mercantile Co. 

The Castner-Knott Dry 
Goods Co. 

Texas 

B. Deutser Furniture Co. 

Walton Bros. 

Rodgers-Meyers Furni- 
ture Co. 

T. H. Rogers & Co. 

Fakes & Co. 

Hodges Furniture Co 

Rodgers-Wade Furniture 
Co. 


Daniel & Jarrell 
Sanger Bros. 
Utah 


Boyle Furniture Co. 


Vermo 
St. Johnsbury Berry-Ball Dry GoodsCo. 


Virginia 

T. A. Fox & Co. 

Miller, Rhodes & Swartz 
A. Rosenstock & Co. 

S. H. Heironimus Co. 


Washington 


Howard D. Thomas Co 


West Virginia 


S. S. Moore & Co 
Zenner- Bradshaw Co 
Dils Bros. & Co 


Bruemmer & Hildebrand 


Dancer & Burgess 
Wisconsin 
The Pettibone-Peabody 
Co. 
Henry F. De Berge 
Moers-Bradnow Co 
Wyoming 


Gleason Mercantile Co. 
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*‘Pastry Wrinkles”’ 
Ready 


A new color-illustrated “Pastry Wrinkles,” 
edited by Fannie Merritt Farmer, is just out. 





































Write for your copy,—free. Your crusts, pastry, 
puddings and cakes will always have that just-right 
flavor and texture if you follow this little wizard 
of cookery and use 


“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


It is the richest shortening possible, — which makes it 
economical. “Simon Pure,’ packed in air-tight 
pails, always reaches you in perfect condition. 


Armours 


STAR Ham 


In the New 


Stockinet Covering 











is the world-famous Star made better. The 
ham is smoked in the Stockinet. This means 


all the rich juices are retained; flavor is 
intensified; color and quality are improved. 


Armour’s Star is the 
quality-selection from 
an annual production of 
over 10,000,000 hams. 


ARMOUR ‘Xe COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Distributing Through 
Over 400 Branches 


Each Managed by a Food Expert 








“The Ham What Am” 

























The Young 








lothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


‘HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 

monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be 
filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. Mothers 
having nursery problems to solve may send them in to be answered here if they are of enough interest to other mothers; 
or they will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
in care of Tue Lapirs’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Baby in an Apartment House 


are returning from the summer’s outing 

in the country or at the seashore, 
apartment-house problems will seem even 
harder than usual to the young mother with her 
baby. There are many contrivances, however, 
that will make the close quarters more livable, 
and if the ready-made articles mentioned here 
are too expensive, similar ones may be made by 
the father if he can handle tools. 

If it is a possible thing give up one room for 
the baby’s exclusive use and let this be an out- 
side, sunny room; air-shaft bedrooms are very 
bad for babies. If this cannot be managed let 
the baby begin his night’s sleep in the bedroom, 
and then, when he has his usual 10-0’clock feed- 
ing and is settled for the night, move his crib 
or basket into the front living room or which- 
ever room has the most fresh air and sunshine 
during the day. There is no reason why this 
perfectly good 
room should be 


A THIS season of the year, when many 


The metal rack on the right end of the table 
holds washcloths and towels, while on the wooden 
bar extending between the drawers I hang the 
baby’s clean clothes for the day, in the order in 
which I put them on him after the bath. 

In giving the bath I use a stool 15 inches high, 
and place the tub on a similar stool at my left; my 
bathroom being comparatively small I enameled 
a board 18 inches wide by 36 inches long and 
hinged one end to the door, the other end being 
furnished with a drop leg. This I let down for my 
dressing table, it being just the correct height to 
cover my lap when lowered. Thus I am working 
right over the baby and on a flat surface instead 
of reaching across my lap to the table. I use a 
Turkish towel for a pad, and when not in use the 
table is hooked up on the door. My scales and 
weighing basket I keep on the lower shelf. The 
table is 14 by 25 inches and 27 inches high, and the 
drawers are 6 by 6 by 14 inches. 

The other article shown in the illustration, my 
changing table, has many other uses than that 
indicated by the name. This table is 16 by 36 
inches and 36 
inches high, for my 





wasted all night. 

Aclothesbasket 
which will rest on 
two firm chairs 
may be used for 
the baby’s bed 
during the first 
three or four 
months at least, 
then an iron or 
brass crib with a 
wire spring and 
a mattress is best. 
A heavy, folded 

















height, which is 5 
feet 8inches. Have 
your table built to 
fit your back. 

The changing 
table occupies a po- 
sition against the 
wall, to prevent 
baby rolling off one 
side, while a 5-inch 
board does similar 
duty on the other 
side. I havea 
cretonne-covered 
pad on the top of 
the table and a cre- 
tonne pincushion, 











army blanket 
makes the best 
mattress for the 
baby until he is three or four years old at 
least, as it may be washed and hung out on the 
roof in the sun frequently. 

There is a crib that will hang over the foot 
or side of the mother’s bed and thus save 
considerable room and also be handy for the 
mother if she wishes to reach the baby at night. 
I have seen a folding rubber bathtub used as a 
crib at night while the baby was a young one. 
Another space-saving crib is made of canvas. 
It will fold up into a very small space when not 
in use and may also be used as a baby tender. 
A crib for a baby a year old is larger but made 
of white-enameled wood having hinges so that 
it will fold away or go under a larger bed if its 
space is needed. 


NE of the best space savers I have seen is 

a combination crib, baby carriage and out- 
door window box for the baby’s airings during 
the day when the mother does not wish to take 
him on the streets. It is quite high-priced, but 
when one considers that it is a crib, carriage 
and baby tender, its cost is really less than 
these three articles would be if bought sepa- 
rately. The baby may take his naps in this 
out of the window and be perfectly safe. This 
will save the mother many tedious hours of 
pushing a baby carriage on the dusty streets. 
It is large enough to allow the baby room to 
play in when he wakes up, and the mother may 
accomplish much sewing, etc., while she keeps 
an eye on the baby in his outdoor play yard. 
Part of it will slip out to make a nice little 
carriage or a crib when the mother wishes to 
use it for either of these things. 

There is another arrangement on wheels 
that may be used for a crib at night and be a 
play yard in the daytime. The ordinary baby 
pen or yard that has a canvas bottom and a 
little wooden fence, by holding to which the 
baby may walk as he gets older, is inexpensive 
and may be folded up under the bed when not 
in use. It is a blessing to a busy mother be- 
cause she knows that the baby will be per- 
fectly safe wherever she leaves him, and cannot 
pick up buttons, pins, etc., or pull objects over 
on him as he would be likely to do if allowed to 
crawl about on the floor. 

For holding the baby’s belongings one of 
the inexpensive shirt-waist boxes on casters is 
excellent. Some of these come with trays or 
little compartments inside of them; if not, 
then the father may easily make some the size 
the mother wishes. The upper tray may be 
divided into compartments to hold safety pins, 
the little brush and comb, toilet powder, etc. 
The lower part of the box will hold diapers or 
some of the baby’s clothing. This will do away 
with the usual toilet basket which is so apt 
to get dusty and takes up considerable room. 
These boxes are excellent for holding the baby’s 
toys as he gets older and does not need them 
for toilet purposes any longer. 


MOTHER writes as follows about some 
nursery furniture made by her: 


In place of the customary be-frilled and dust- 
collecting basket to contain baby’s toilet articles 
I designed the little toilet table shown in the 
illustration. 

The wood is ordinary pine, enameled white; 
being on ball-bearing casters it may be moved 
about at touch. The drawers are cretonne-lined 
and contain all the articles required in giving the 
bath—one containing also an oblong safety-pin 
cushion firmly tacked to side of the drawer. 


A Baby’s Toilet and Changing Tables 


1% by 16 inches, 
tacked across ex- 
treme right end of 
the top. It is just as easy to put the pin on the 
cushion when you remove it, much easier to pick 
it up when ready to replace it, and there is not the 
slightest danger of the baby’s swallowing it in the 
meantime. 

The clean diapers are folded ready for use and 
stacked on the shelf, which is 8 inches below the 
top 

a the lower shelf I keep articles that I may 
use several times a day, such as the baby’s buggy 
robe, fly net and stork pads. 

But over and above all other uses for this table 
I think this one has meant most to me: Four 
inches in from the right end I have hinged a trap 
door, 8 by 12 inches, extending lengthwise of the 
top, and opening to the right. Every morning, 
soon after the baby’s second feeding, I fold back 
the pad, lift the trap door, put the little chamber 
on the diaper shelf, lay the baby on his back 
(holding his feet up), and the result is that since 
he was eight weeks old I have averaged not more 
than one soiled diaper a week—and he is now 
eight months old. 

And, aside from this daily use, it became neces- 
sary, occasionally, when he was very young, to 
give him a hurried colon flush. I then placed an 
ordinary douche pan on the diaper shelf, lifted the 
trap door, and my preparations were complete— 
even to the hook, placed high in a near-by casing 
to receive the douche can. Now that the baby 
is nearly old enough to sit alone, I am training 
him to use a nursery chair. a 


Not long ago in a department store I saw a 
very useful little enameled bathtub which 
could be attached right over the large bathtub. 
When the bath was over, the tub could be so 
easily emptied, by its drain, into the large tub 
and the little tub hung up out of the way! 
There was also a small dressing table that 
fitted over the lower part of the large tub. 
There can be no question that such articles 
would save many a backache on the part of 
the mother, besides being safe to use and con- 
venient for the baby. 


T IS always best to keep the baby’s cooking 

utensils apart from other kitchenware. A 
cupboard in the kitchen, which will hold the 
bottles, brushes, nipple cup, pitcher, measuring 
glass, funnel, bottle of lime water, glass jar for 
milk’ sugar, glass j jar for barley flour, or what- 
ever is used in modifying the milk, and the 
double boiler for cooking the gruel or cereal, 
with the bottle warmer and everything else the 
mother needs in preparing the baby’s food, 
should be very useful. If there is no cupboard 
that could be used for the purpose one can be 
constructed very easily. 

If there is really no wall space for this, then 
a large tin bread box that can be kept very clean 
and frequently aired may be used instead, and 
this box may be kept on a.shelf in the kitchen 
closet or on a shelf which may be built under 
the kitchen table, where the box will take up 
no extra room at all. 

Even the towels used in drying the baby’s 
cooking utensils should be kept entirely sepa- 
rate from the other dish towels. 

I have seen some space-saving contrivances 
for preparing the baby’s food in the bathrooms 
of apartment houses, but it seems to me that 
these are not very sanitary places in which 
to prepare food for babies. A corner of the 
kitchen seems much better, if it can possibly 
be arranged. 

While it is not desirable to cook in the nur- 
sery, a small electric stove or even a gas stove 
and a table especially fitted with all the neces- 
sary utensils seem better than cooking in the 
bathroom. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Saito from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in the maga- 


zine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering any questions about 


the mothers themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this kind 
will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Leura Flope Crews with Lasky Belasco 


HESE players are but some of the artists who 
have contributed to the success of Paramount 
Pictures. They can be seen in the better class 

of pictures at theatres displaying this trade-mark — 


that 
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ARE THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
Famous Players Film Co.; Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Co.; and The Oliver Morosco Photoplay Co. 
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ARAMOUNT PICTURES are clean, whole- 
some, entertaining productions, approved by 
that great national board of censors—the picture- 
loving public. Both Paramount players and plays are 
recognized leaders. See them weekly at any Para- 
mount theatre. 
Just to show you what Paramount Pictures are, 
we name some of the players and plays: 


Mary Pickford in ‘‘Fanchon the Cricket’; ‘‘ Dawn of a To-morrow’’: 
“Little Pal’; ‘“Rags’’; ‘‘The Foundling”’; ‘‘Madame Butterfly’’. 
— Famous Players. 


Blanche Sweet in ‘Stolen Goods’’; ‘‘The Clue’”’; ‘Secret Orchard”’; 
“The Cheat ’’; and the Belasco Production, “‘ The Case of Becky’’.— 
Lasky. 


Dastin Farnum in “Captain Courtesy’’and “Davy Crockett’’.— Morosco. 


Marguerite Clark in ‘‘Gretna Green’’; ‘Pretty Sister of José’; “Seven 
Sisters’; ‘‘ Molly Make-Believe’’; “The Prince and the Pauper’’.— 
Famous Players. 


Laura Hope Crews in ‘‘The Fighting Hope’’; and “ Blackbirds”’.— 
Lasky-Belasco. 


Elsie Janis in ‘‘ The Caprices of Kitty’ 
and ‘‘ Nearly a Lady’”’.— Morosco. 


John Barrymore in ‘“‘Are You a Mason?”’; “The Dictator’’; and ‘“‘The 
Incorrigible Dukane’’.— Famous Players. 


Donald Brian in “ Voice in the Fog’’.—Lasky. 
Pauline Frederick in ‘‘Sold’’; and ‘‘Zaza’’.— Famous Players. 
Ina Claire in ‘The Wild Goose Chase’’; and “Puppet Crown”’.—Lasky. 


Hazel Dawn in “‘ Niobe’’; “Clarissa’’; ‘‘The Heart of Jennifer’’; and 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall’’.— Famous Players. 


Charlotte Walker in “ Kindling’’; and ‘‘The Revelation’’.—Lasky. 
Lou Tellegen in ‘‘The Explorer’’.—Lasky. 
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; ‘‘Betty in Search of a Thrill’; 
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Playe rs 


Ask your favorite theatre to book Paramount 
Pictures, if they are not already being shown. 


CParamount CPicliures-(Sfporalion- 
FOUR EIGHT Y-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Motion- = e 


&&é Picture Magazine 
7 For You—Free 


Picture Progress contains interesting items about sia 


Picture plays and players; gives answers to questions regarding . 
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ra well-known picture stars; prints attractive photographs of your favorite 
players and reviews the motion picture world in brief. 


Get your copy by filling in and mailing this coupon now. 
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Our Fall Fashion Catalogue Is Now Ready 


We Have a Free Copy for You! 


This beautiful illustrated Book, fe = 
containing pictures and de- 

scriptions of all the very latest 

New York styles in fashion- 

able wearing apparel for 

the coming Fall and Win- 

ter, will be gladly sent 

to you FREE upon 

request. It is now / 

ready. Your copy / 
is waiting for you 4 
and you may / 
have it for the \_ 4% 
asking. This book 
is conceded to be the 
leading fashion au- 
thority, and if you 

wish to dress in the 
latest style,or want 

to see what well- 


dressed New York 


women are wearing, by all means 

send for our Catalogue. Ask 

. for Catalogue No. 69L. 

“You incur no obliga- 

™ tion whatever by 

sending for our 

Catalogue. We 

want you to have a 

copy, and a postal 

: , card mailed today will 

, wi bring it to you by return 

La mail. We guarantee per- 

fect satisfaction on any- 

thing you order from us or 

refund your money imme- 

diately. Also WE PAY ALL 

MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES 
on anything you buy. 


Marvelous Values in Advance Fall Styles 


6L17 
Hat 








suit ©1098 


1L16—If£ you need a new Fall Suit, here is a beauty! Per- 
fectly tailored, made of good reliable quality, all-wool 
Lymansville Cheviot. The coat is semi-fitted and is 32 
inches long; fastens in single-breasted style with self- 
covered buttons and at each side of waist line are Satin 
lined Paddock flaps trimmed with self-covered buttons 
Similar buttons finish the sleeves [The coat has a 
stitched plait from waist line to lower edge at back and 
flares in accordance with the latest designs. Coat is 
handsomely lined with good quality guaranteed Satin 
Skirt is a smart plaited flare model, having four deep 
side plaits at each side, stitched down to about the 
hips. Colors: Black, brown, green or navy blue. Sizes 
32 to 46 bust, 23 to 30 waist, 37 to 44 skirt length. Also 
to fit Misses and Small Women, 32 to 38 bust, 23 to 28 
waist, 37 to 40 skirt length. 


Price, all mail 
or express charges prepaid. . .... . $10.98 


6L15—Stunning Continental Tricorn Shape Dress Hat, with a narrow band of fur. The hat is tastefully trim- 
made of extra good quality Velvet. This smart model med with three large shaded velvet poppies ¢ ombined 
has turned-up three-cornered brim and round crown with autumn foliage and three black whips Brim 
which is trimmed with bands of grosgrain ribbon. At measures 14'% inches in diameter Colors: Brown 
the side is a full fluffy pompon of Ostrich and two long with burnt orange poppies and brown coney fur, 
whips with Ostrich ends. Colors: Emerald green, solid black with white poppies and black fur, black with red 
black, also black with white Ostrich trimming and poppies and black fur, and military blue with blue 


navy blue with navy trimming. Special poppies and black fur. Splendid value. 
price, postage paid . eve $s . ee ee $3.98 Dene ROMNEY Pages lg? o: 4: gh Me oR? ta’) oe 2.98 


5L18 — Stunning ‘‘ Fox Trot’’ Coat, all the rage this sea- 
son, made of rich wide wale Velvet Corduroy. Coat 
is a thoroughly stylish flare model, cut loose and full, 
made with a wide ‘“‘Fox Trot" belt of self material 
trimmed with corduroy buttons. The lower part is cut 
in circular style, flaring in graceful ripples The cuffs 
and collar are of self material Coat fastens with 
Corduroy loops and buttons and may be worn with 
open lapels or fastened across chest. (See small illus 
tration.) Serviceably lined with fine Venetian. Black. 
military blue, dark brown ora rich green. Coat is 43 
inches long. Sizes 32 to 46 bust. Also proportioned to 
fit Misses and Small Women, 32 to 38 bust 


Price, all mail or express charges prepaid $6.98 


6L17— Becoming Sailor Hat of high grade velvet. This 
hat has a sloping brim and flat crown which is edged 























Your Money 
Back if You Want 
It. That’s 


Our Guarantee 


We Pay All 


Mail or Express 


BELLAS HEss & © 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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1 Girls 


iL 


“For years I had heard hurried Christ- 

mas shoppers complain that they could 
never take time for lunch because it ‘took ages’ 
to be served in a tea room, and in all of the 
quick-lunch places the quality of the food was 
‘impossible.’ Here, then, I thought, was my 
opportunity. 

‘*The first of November I leased for two 
months a large store on the first floor of a 
downtown business building. A huge window 
box, full of Christmas greens and gay red ber- 
ries over which hung my own gorgeous parrot, 
compelled even the most hurried shoppers to 
stop, and then they couldn’t help reading the 
red poster: ‘Want a sandwich? Come in; 
it will only take a minute at the Sign of the 
Green Parrot.’ And they came. 

‘*On a big table at the back of the room were 
piles of wonderful homemade sandwiches 
dainty and crustless, but big enough to be sat- 
isfying. Behind a big screen fragrant coffee, 
delicious tea, chocolate and one good soup were 
ready to be served, at a minute’s notice. 

‘*Big posters around the room gave the 
simple menu and prices, and three minutes 
after the shopper entered the room she was 
seated at one of the small tables, with her 
lunch before her. It was, of course, an im- 
promptu cafeteria plan, but not cafeteria 
prices. The coffee and cream were the best and 
we charged fifteen cents, not five. The sand- 
wiches were a triumph and well worth from 
twenty to thirty-five cents. The aim was not 
a cheap lunch but a quick one, and from the 
beginning it was a success.”’ 


Te SIGN OF THE GREEN PARROT. 


With Ten Do rrars’ Capita. ‘Our town 
had several good-sized department stores, but 
none of them made a specialty of neckwear, 
girdles, boudoir caps and all the other fascinat- 
ing things that girls revel in; so two months 
before Christmas I went to the manager of the 
largest store and asked if I might have charge 
of the neckwear and novelty department dur- 
ing the holiday season. 

‘*My ten dollars had already been trans- 
formed into a rainbow heap of girdles and 
sashes, filmy breakfast caps and up-to-date 
embroidered collars, vestees, etc. These I 
proudly displayed to strengthen my argument, 
and then asked to have one of the front show- 
cases in which to exhibit my work. He 
recognized at once that the things were more 
original and more artistic than anything on his 
counters, and he promised to advertise my work 
and sell all that he could for a commission of 
ten per cent.” 


A BrIpeE’s VENTURE. ‘‘ My sister’s suggestion 
that my delicious homemade candy would cer- 
tainly have a market value started me on the 
right track. A few weeks before Christmas I 
made up sample boxes—so tempting and dainty 
that I knew from the first that they must sell. 
The boxes themselves were pure white, tied 
generously with silver cord with a piece of 
gleaming mistletoe on top. Inside were layers 
of snowy divinity fudge, shining glacé nuts and 
delicate green and white mints 

‘*T arranged with the managers of two of the 
largest drug stores in the city to take orders 
for these on ten per cent commission. An at- 
tractive poster gave my telephone number and 
the prices.” 


THe CHILDREN’S SHop. ‘Fora long time I 
had recognized the need, in the small city 
where I lived, for a shop where up-to-date 
artistic things could be purchased for the little 
ones, and a few months before Christmas I 
decided to make an experiment, transforming 
my own front room into a little shop. 

““My only capital was fifty dollars, and the 
greater part of this I invested in quantities of 
remnants of silk, crépe de Chine, fine white 
lawns and bits of lace. A friend who could em- 
broider joined me. There were embroidered 
crépe de Chine slips—severely simple—exqui- 
sitely dainty; adorable play dresses adorned 
in cross-stitch, with gleeful sun-bonnet girls, 
romping kittens and solemn-eyed bunnies, and 
there were piles of simple, cotton-« répe dresses 
that did not need to be ironed—all with the 
individual touch that made them different. 

**As our capital was so small we could not 
have a large supply at one time, but we always 
kept samples on hand to order from. 

‘*How did we advertise? Five dollars of our 
capital we invested in rough-edged brown 
cards announcing the opening of the ‘Chil- 
dren’s Shop,’ and these we mailed to addresses 
found in the city’s Blue Book. We also adver- 
tised in both of the daily papers.” 


tarned Wheir 


Christmas Mon 


Dotts’ Layettes. ‘ Hours of pleasant, fas- 
cinating work all through the year reap at the 
Christmas season a bountiful harvest. I dress 
the small twenty-five-cent and fifty-cent char- 
acter dolls exactly like babies, including in 
each layette one dress, a coat, a bonnet, flannel 
and white petticoats and a kimono. I put 
quite a little handwork on the clothes, lining 
the coat and the bonnet with pale satin, em- 
broidering the dress and binding the kimono 
with narrow ribbon. They are arranged ina 
large box, and each article is tied in place with 
ribbon the color of the lining of the coat and 
bonnet. They easily sell for six dollars in the 
Woman’s Exchange.” 


A HicH-ScuHoor Grri’s Pran. “Father 
made a big box attractively papered inside, with 
two tiny windows inthe back, with crisp white 
curtains. This mother allowed us to put in our 
front window, which was close to the street. 

“On opening day fifteen small dolls, gayly 
dressed, were suspended by silk thread so it 
looked like a doll’s party. The price of these 
was twenty-five cents apiece, and before night 
they were all sold. Another day it was home- 
made peanut brittle to attract the boys, letters 
to be sewed on their sweaters for the basket- 
ball games, and caps for soldier boys. 

“On Saturday a table was laid in the case, 
with snowy linen and doll dishes. In the 
center was a small frosted layer cake, cookies 
cut out with a thimble, tins of tiny biscuits 
and pies. In three weeks we cleared seven- 
teen dollars.”’ 


DIRECTING CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
“For several years I have earned my Christ- 
mas money by directing all kinds of amateur 
plays and entertainments in churches and 
schools. An advertisement in several church 
papers, and personal notes to the principals of 
the various public and private schools, gave 
me my start, and after the first year my serv- 
ices Were in demand and there was no need to 
advertise. Last year I had four plays to re- 
hearse during the month of December. I 
usually charge one dollar for each rehearsal, 
and I claim the privilege of stipulating the 
number of rehearsals before I consent to having 
the affair announced as under my direction.” 


WELHNACHTSKUCHEN. ‘“‘From a famous 
German cook I was fortunate enough to get the 
recipes for the wonderful sweet cakes which are 
always a partof theChristmas days inGermany. 
These I sell, attractively boxed, in two of the 
leading grocery stores and also take orders 
through the Woman’s Exchange. I have been 
doing this for several years now, -and the de- 
mand for the cakes is so great that Iam always 
obliged to have two helpers the last week be- 
fore Christmas. 

‘I will gladly send the recipes for these 
famous German cakes if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed with the request.” 


For THE CLEVER NEEDLEWOMAN. ‘‘ Mar- 
velously dainty undershirts made from silk 
muslin, sold on commission in an exclusive 
‘Gift Shop,’ brought me a profit of thirty-five 
dollars last Christmas. I cut my pattern, 
which I will gladly send to you if you will send 
a stamped, addressed envelope for it, from a 
beautiful Italian silk shirt which had been 
given me the year before. To make one all you 
need is one yard of double-width silk muslin, 
two yards and a half of narrow lace insertion, 
and two yards and a half of ribbon. 

‘**On each little shirt I embroidered an initial 
in Italian cross-stitch. When finished, they 
look exactly like the more expensive silk under- 
shirts, and they make the daintiest gifts imag- 
inable for young girls. They sell for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents, and on each one I make 
ninety cents.” 


THe CHRISTMAS KINDERGARTEN. “Last 
year [ wrote personal notes to my friends and 
put the following advertisement in our two 
local papers: 

[he Christmas Kindergarten: Children Under 
Ten Amused by the Day or Hour While You Do Your 
Shopping. Seventy-five Cents a Day—Fifteen Cents 
an Hour 

**Several mothers came at once to investi- 
gate, and went away satisfied after they had 
seen my pleasant, sunny sewing room trans 
formed temporarily into a playroom, with 
games and picture books on the big table, a 
merry gray kitten romping on the floor, and a 
golden canary Singing joyously in the window. 

‘*There was hardly a day that I did not have 
two or three children, and the last Monday 
before Christmas there were ten.”’ 


HE Money-Making Editor will be glad to send a list of other ways to make Christmas 
money, or to answer in detail any questions about the plans suggested on this page, if 


you will write her, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Address the Money-Making 


Editor, in care of THE Lapites’ Home JourNat, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

















FAIRY SOAP 


A pleasure for toilet — 


and bath 





. «Made by expert soapmakers who 
a convert choicest materials into a 
true soap which is unsurpassed 

for use on what is more 

delicate than the finest 
fabric—the human skin. 


The floating oval cake 
fits the hand 


“Have you a Little 
Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Cheery Homes 
of Brightness 


Are Those Wherein the “Assistant Housekeeper” Is An 





















































Floors utterly dustless, invitingly clean and with a mirror- 
like lustre, with almost no effort, are the inducements the 
O-Cedar Polish Mop offers you in applying for the post of 
Assistant Housekeeper in your home. Similar positions are 


now held by O-Cedar Polish Mops in 


The “Handy 
Handle Hinge” 


All O-Cedar Polish Mops sold in 
the U. S. are now fitted with this 
convenient, labor-saving feature. It 
makes the mop 


Perfectly Adjustable 


so that it goes flat under beds, radi- 
ators, etc., and reaches every hard- 
to-get-at place—every corner and 
nook and cranny. 


No Dust Can Escape 


No hiding place for dust now. 
The new O-Cedar Mops follow it 
wherever it attempts to conceal itself. 
















Over Two Million Homes 


Scrubbing floors is out-of-date labor. ‘The modern way is to have var- 
nished or painted floors, and to keep them bright and clean with an O-Cedar 
Polish Mop. It 


Cleans As 
It Polishes 


and thus does all the work with 
a single, easy operation. 

O-Cedar Polish Mops 
(either round or triangular) 
are sold in the U. S. in two 
sizes at 75c and $1.25—all_ - 

fitted with the new “Handy 

Handle Hinge.’’ In Can- 

ada, the “‘Handy Handle 

Hinge’’ is omitted and the 


prices are $1.00 and $1.50. 


All druggists, grocers, hard- 
ware and department stores sell 
O-Cedar Mops and O-Cedar Polish, 
and any dealer will return your money 
if you’re not DELIGHTED 
with anything O-Cedar. 


Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago Toronto London Berlin 


The Original— 
The Standard 


O-Cedar Mops were 
the first, and have re- 
mained the standard 
despite wide-spread im- 
itation. Beware of sub- 
stitutes—look for the 
yellow package and the 
trademarked name 
“O-Cedar.” 
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New Puzzles 


By Sain | a” 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 








(Lots Lots GIVEN AWAY 


| NO CHARGE FOR 
| HARBOR ANCHORAGE 


























































































Beaver Falls 
Bedford 
Bellefonte 
Bellevue 
Bennett 
Berlin 








j 

i 
Alburtis Hallstead 
Ambler Hawley 
Anita Hazleton 
Annville Highspire 
Antrim 
Arnold Indiana 
Athens Ingram 
Austin Jeddo 

\ Bangor Jermyn 
Beaver 


Kane 
Kingston 
Lansdale 
Larimer 
Lewisburg 





z n Lindsey 
Berwick Littlestown 
thar Lopez 

irdsboro Lykens 
Blacklick 
Blossburg Madera 
Butler McAdoo 
Middletown 
Cambridge 

Springs Natrona 
Canton Newhaven 
Carnegie New Hope 
Carrolltown 


Northeast 





Catawissa 
Centralia 
Charleroi 
Chester 
Clarion 
Delano 
Derry 
Dunbar 
Dunio 
Duryea 


Economy 
Eleanor 

Evans City 

Falls Creek 
Fortyfort 
Frackville 
Freedom 
Freeland 
Freeport 





Gilberton 
Glassmere 
Gordon 
Greenville 








North Wales 


Oldforge 
Oliver 


Palmyra 
Quakertown 


Ramey 
Renovo 
Royalton 


Scottdale 


Tamaqua 
Taylor 


Uniontown 

Upland 

Upper Lehigh 
+ Verona 

Wall 

Wayne 

Yorkville 








| Can You Discover These 


HE first picture represents the towns of 
Freeland and Freeport. Each of the seven 
other pictures represents two cities, towns, 
boroughs or villages in Pennsy*vania 
For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and 
suggestion will be given a second prize of $10. 
For the next best set of answers and suggestion 
will be given the third prize of $5. For the 
twenty next best sets of correct answers and 
suggestions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 
By “‘suggestion”’ is meant a subject for the 
| puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 








Towns in Pennsylvania? 


aseries of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. 

The competition closes on October 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date. 

The answers and prize winners will be given 
in the January JOURNAL. 

All of the cities, towns, villages and boroughs 
represented are to be found in the above list. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 

Sam Loyp, Puzz_e Eprror 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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YC ee Bee Ch be 


‘Recollections 


Do the recollections of 
visits to Orandmother’s 
lon ago; awaken fond 
memories ?¢ 


Memories of wonderful- 


ly good. things to eat- 
wonderful biscuits and 
cakes and pastries? 


. owe we ee re en eee ames a teaeseess 


TETHMUSL SAAMI CLE LE PEELE 


HHH ERE Ae 


How many times you have 
declared there never was 


a cook like grandmother! 
Many years ago rand- 


mother won fame or her- 
self and soe —e 
biscuit, cak e and Baki 


the use of Ro 
Powder; and daughters nf 


granddau hters are today 


rofiti her experience 
_ teaching. - 


BARING 


GRANDMOTHER NEVER 
PUT ALUM IN FOOD 
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id ~ The Woman 
Came Last 
To Van Camp’s—a Queer Fact 





A HOMEMADE 
HOME-MAKING 
SCHOOL 


By Elise Ward Morris 


\ JHEN their mother went East for treat- 

ment under a big specialist Peggy and 
Elizabeth Ann moved from their soft little pink 
and blue rooms, with a bath between, into the 
crowded up, shabby room with their cousins in 
their aunt’s home. But somehow the spick- 
and-span prettiness of the pink and blue 
rooms, with their white bath, lacked the charm 
of this nondescript one, with its bare floors and 
worn rugs. The room at home belonged essen- 
tially to the maids; this was all their own, for 
there were no maids for it to belong to. 

When they snuggled into bed at night and 
remembered that they had made up that bed 
sleep seemed somehow different. At first they 
found the task of adjusting themselves a diffi- 
cult one. They had never before been left to 
their own resources. But they were healthy 
girls, active in mind and body, and eagerly 
assumed their share of the work of the house. 

Their aunt, noting their interest in affairs, 
was troubled, because her knowledge of these 
matters was limited. She asked the advice of 


a neighbor who had the reputation of being an- 


excellent housekeeper, and she made a sugges- 
tion. Asa result a little group of neighborhood 
mothers met over their embroidery a few days 
later and discussed the problem of organizing 
a girls’ club. 


“TUT they do not want a club of chatter, or 
to do a few stitches of embroidery and eat 
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Des lgners antl Maker 


PARIS -CLEVELAND 





Pompadour 
coats 


A realization of 
charming styles 
in an exclusive cloth 


Collars, belts, pockets and silhou- 
ette are the four things that will get 
the attention of the woman who 
really knows this season’s styles in 
coats. 


You cannot imagine a_ happier 
expression of what is correct than 
the new Wooltex Pompadour coats, 
of which one style out of six is 
shown here. 


They give you the unusual merits 
of Wooltex tailored garments and an 
absolutely exclusive cloth in addition. 


They embody the essentials of 
worthy materials and careful work- 
manship, equal to the offerings of the 
custom tailors, and give you the new- 








This 1S for housewives to ponder. ness, the charm of correct styles and 
those last touches of refined detail 
that make the wearing of any Wool- 
tex coat or suit a continued pleasure. 


indigestible salads and sweets,” protested the 
good-housekeeper neighbor. ‘‘They want to 
learn to do things. Last week Mrs. Williams’ 
cook left her when she was ill in bed, and Emily 
had to do the cooking. I wish you could have r : 
heard her account of the failure she made. But Wooltex coats iad priced at 
the child said she never had been allowed to $16.50 to $55.00; suits at $25.00 to 

learn to cook, for fear of making the servants $75.00; skirts at $5.00 to $15.00. { 
cross. Let’s give the cook a holiday one after- They are now ready in your city at | 


noon out of the week, and teach Peggy and 
The Store That Sells Wooltex 


Years ago there appeared a new dish of Baked 
Beans called Van Camp’s. The beans were mealy, 
mellow, whole. A wondrous sauce was baked into 
them. The dish had new tang and zest. 


The dish was chef-baked, in far-away kitchens; 


yet it brought to the table a fresh oven aroma. 





Elizabeth Ann, Emily and the rest, how to 
make biscuits and wash dishes so they will not 
be drudgery. Why not organize a homemade 


























home-making school?” Collar detail Noo3504 | 

** Well, I make bread on Monday afternoons; ; | 

. . | if the girls will come then I will give them a KY 

It meant less cooking, smaller meat bills. It meant a 


. ” ae, 
cooking lesson,’’ one mother suggested. ET 


“‘T’m in the middle of some sewing for 
Dorothy,”’ spoke up another mother, ‘‘and she 
is quite interested in trying to help. Ifthe girls 


: | ill come in any afternoon I will show the 
Does it not seem that women—by the masses— tiie“ 
would be first to welcome such a dish? 


delightful, hearty meals ready for instant serving. 


4 


Then the little group of women put their | 
heads together and formed a definite outline 
for a series of afternoon lessons. Each taught | 
the thing in which she was most proficient— 
sewing, plain cooking, baking bread, cake mak- 
ing, house cleaning, even lessons in laundry 
work. The classes were held at the different 
houses, and the girls alternated in performing 
different parts of the work. 

In cake making or preparing salads or des- 
serts the ingredients were at first furnished by 
the mother in whose house the class met; but 
later, when the school became an assured fact, 
the cost of materials was shared. What was 
even more important was purchasing the ma- 
| terials. The girls were intrusted with this shop- 
| ping and thus received lessons in relative prices 
| and how to do practical buying. 


4) i key greater part of the cooking was done 
iL} on weekday afternoons, but frequently a 


But it wasn’t so. The men came first. They 
urged Van Camp’s. And even today this is known 
as the man’s dish —as the ‘‘ Club Style” Pork and 
Beans. It is served to men in thousands of noon- 
day lunch rooms. 














Yet it now has won millions of women. 


\ 
\e/ 
BAKED WITH 
PorK« BEANS TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 






regular luncheon was cooked by the girls for 
their mothers on Saturdays One girl planned 
the menu, but all helped in the preparation. In 
every instance the girls washed up all the ves- 
sels and dishes used and put them away in 
their proper places; then the kitchen was 
swept. That everything must be left in a tidy 
condition was an unwritten rule of the home- 
made home-making school. The mother in 
whose house a regular meal was served in- 
structed the girls in setting the table and in the 
proper methods of serving. 

After one lesson these facts were mastered; 
but the planning of menus required experience 
and more or less knowledge of food values. 
The first meals were badly balanced. The 
teacher afterward explained why and gave a 
little talk on the chemistry of foods. 

Monday was the regular cooking-class day, 
but when the girls wished to cook on other days 
one of the women always met with them. 

Thursday was sewing-class day. The girls 
selected the article they wished to make, but 
the teacher saw that no garment too tedious to 
finish or too ambitious in construction was 








Do you realize how much this National Dish owes to our 
kitchens and our chefs? 


This zestful sauce is a Van Camp creation. 


Baking the sauce with the beans, so the tang goes through, 
was a Van Camp invention. 





The Van Camp ovens brought about right baking. In these 
ovens the beans are baked for hours without crisping or 
° : hosen. The girls bought their ow terials 
bursting. In old-time ways beans were not even half baked. pis the teacher cut the aacnarae saved rs 
They always resisted digestion. the pee. 


Saturday was cleaning day. For this the 
girls all met with Peggy’s aunt, who overlooked 
the sweeping, dusting and polishing up. Each 
girl was assigned a different task each Satur- (SS YY4 
day, and there was no corner left unswept; no Oe KS 
hidden crevices were left undusted. Wéolte: = 

There were no prizes and no rewards for 00. ex C: 
special efficiency. The mothers felt that the > 
satisfaction a girl found in accomplishing a ee Wooltex Pompadour coat No. 2004 ¥% 
task with efficiency was a higher reward than - the exclusive Pompadour cloth 
they could offer. There were no obligations, or Hewett one Deplum, effect cet ia the & 
and no demands were made. The matter lay NY waist. High turnover collar of plush, bf 
entirely with each girl. The classes were to her 4 y 
a privilege, and it was rarely that the full num- 
ber were not present. 


In these days we pick out our beans by analysis, to get 
beans that all bake alike. 

Baked Beans become a delicacy—a frequent, favorite 
dish — when a home adopts Van Camp's. 
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You owe yourself a knowledge of Van Camps. 


7 





Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. If you do not find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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Minute Golatine > : 
wins highest < 
award atthe [> 

\ Panarna-Pacific 








The food judges of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position select Minute Gelatine for highest award. 
We expected Minute Tapioca to win first place, as it 
did, because its prestige for quality has been so long 


recognized. We knew also that Minute Gelatine was 
entitled to this honor because of its remarkable purity, 






















The generous sample of Minute Gelatine and the new Minute Cook Book will be sent you _/“ 


~ Winners at the Exposition 


t/a % 
« ’ MinuteTupioca |.’ 
i winshighest 
; award at the Y 
4 Panama-Pacific ° 


. aia C 


% 


y 








measured foruse. Eachof the four envelopes in a pack- 
age contains the exact amount for making one pint of jelly. 


Minute Gelatine needs no soaking—it dissolves 
immediately in hot water or milk. 


We have won the award of the food judges at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Now we want the more im- 


sample of Minute 
Name 
Street__ 
City State 


Grocer’s Name 
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high grade of refinement and the perfect results obtained | Portant award—the approval of every reader of The §& 
from its use. Ladies’ Home Journal who is interested in attractive 
Pure gelatine has exceptional dessert value. While _— pon kage " — * ni ag sin om 
. . . . . ° . T oe 
not strong in either energy-building or tissue-building ry Minute Ge isl _ ig waked js ie 9 a : 
units, gelatine is extremely wholesome in that it helps ° k oniegs eg ms oo ge re ie pong ‘ ; He ra 
the digestion of the meal and can be used in an infinite pi 7“ B Raps peed a a — > Om Sie ee Oe & =F 
variety of charming dishes. the new Minute Coo shen tf 
Minute Gelatine Every woman who likes good things to eat should fj & 
is especially easy to have this new cook book. It is full of choice recipes— ee 
aes re i ; - & 
aa, TEMES a use. A unique fea- the old favorites as well as many tempting new ones— es i 
S) gee: ture of its packing is soups, salads, entrées, desserts, made with Minute § 
) (EN ee that it comes ready- Gelatine or Minute Tapioca. Pi 
. i t Cook a , 
- S © Fruit with Snow Cherries (or Walnuts) — Dissolve one envelope of Minute Gelatine and one-half cup F 
of sugar in three-fourths cup of hot water, add one cupful of any fruit juice. Pour half of the mixture into another Fd 
dish and let it stand a few minutes in a cool place. When partially congealed, beat until foamy, then add the stiffly 2 
beaten whites of two eggs. Beat this until the mixture will not separate. Pour this into a mold, and set on ice. When of 
hardened add the other half of the gelatine mixture (clear). Just before serving, turn the pudding out on a flat dish and e = 
garnish with cherries or walnut meats. The illustration shows this made with Maraschino cherries placed in the mold. 7 Minute 
¢ Tapioca 


Company 


at once upon receipt of your name and address and your grocer’s name. Drop us a post Va 500 E. Main St. 
card today, or, fill out and mail us the coupon now. a Orange, Mass. 
“ Gentlemen: 


Please send the new 
Minute Cook Book and a 


Gelatine to 
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to boys and 
girls Hzjust & 


ERE is a contest that everybody 

will like—boys, girls, mother and 
father. It gives the boys and girls an 
incentive to eat and insures their eat- 
ing good, wholesome, nourishing food 
that they will enjoy. Builds them 
up while they are trying for a prize. 


First Prize, $100.00 
2nd Prize . . $50.00 3d Prize . . 
th “ . = YS — > ~ 4 
50 Prizes $5.00 each 
100“ 2.50 “ 
sco Ct 1.00 “ 


Any boy or girl 1 to 14 years old may enter before 
January 31,1916. Write direct to Ralston Purina Co. 
tor entry blank. Simply measure the children and 
have grocer weigh them. Fill out entry blank and 
send to us, with top of Ralston Wheat Food package 
for each child entered. On May Ist reweigh and 
remeasure children, forwarding record on result blank 
with tops of all packages used. All record blanks 
must be in by May 9th, 1916. 


The prizes will be given to the 455 boys and girls who 
make the best record of development, age, sex and 
length of time in contest considered. Rules followed 
by authorities on child development will govern. In 
case of a tie the full prize will be given to each tied 
contestant. 


Prize winners will be announced in the October, 
1916, issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 
makes children sturdy 


Ralston Wheat Food is just the kind of food your doctor 
would recommend for building up strong constitutions. It 
is a wholesome whole wheat food that contains the very 


elements that build flesh, bone and muscle. It can be cooked 
in a great variety of ways, making tempting dishes for breakfast, 
dinner and supper. Children never tire of it. Very economical. One 
cup makes a breakfast for six. 10 and 1l5c packages. Get a package 
today and give the children a start and the whole family a treat. 
If your grocer doesn’t sell Ralston Wheat Food send us his name 
and 60c for four 10c packages of Ralston, a package of Purina Bran 
and a checkerboard school tablet, prepaid. Offer limited to United 
States east of Rocky Mountains. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help develop 
the youngsters and increase chance of prize. Try it. 
Ask your grocer for 5-lb. carton or 6-1b. or 
12-lb. Checkerboard Bag. 


Purina Sterilized Bran 
An ideal digestive and bowel regulator food. 
Not an ordinary bran, but a scientifically 
prepared bran so milled that toall the laxa- 
tive virtues of the wheat hull is added the 
nutritive value of thegrain. Makes delicious 
bread, muffins, breakfast food, etc. Large carton, 10c. 


Ask for this Free Chart 


It shows height, weight and measurements of average 
boy and girl one to fourteen years old. Contains many i 
suggestions aboutdietandcareofchildren; hastapeline [je aii 
attachment for accurate measurements and space for 
recording same. Folder of recipes sent with eachchart. 


Ralston Purina Company 
810 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 


$25.00 
10.00 











455 prizes 455 prizes 
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What 
mothers 
say of 


children 





Has not gained only in 
weight, but has got rosy 
cheeks which she didn’t 
have before. I owe it to 
Ralston Food. 


——— 
His flesh is hard as a rock, 
where before it was soft. He 

is more regular in his bowels, 
too, and sleeps much better. 


—— 
Has had very good health 
since entering the contest; 


troubled only by new teeth. 
She begs for Ralston. 
——— 


His flesh is very firm, com- 
plexion fine, and sleeps so 
well. Everyone asks what 
makes him so fat, and he 
says Ralston Wheat Food. 
—— 
Never have to give physic, 
digestion excellent, bony 
structure and muscular de- 
velopment fine. 
esa 
Ate it twice a _ most of 
the time, and « 





It 
cut six teeth in the 
has been perfectly w 


She was bothered with con- 
stipation a great deal, but is 
not now. 

— 
Good digestion, better appe- 
tite, seems stronger, and has 
had less colds than a year 
ago this winter 

— 


Much healthier color, better 
appetite, general health and 
strength improved. Has 
learned to love Ralston 
Wheat Food. 


Before using this food he 
was troubled with constipa- 
tion, but now is very regular 
and also full of life. My boy 
hollers for his Ralston Food 
every meal. 


———— 
Bowels more regular. Sleeps 
better and longer. 

— 


More robust and the bowels 
are in better condition. Has 
been stronger in every way 
this winter. 


———— 
He is decidedly stronger. 
Bowels regular. Sleeps bet- 
ter and much happier in 
disposition. 


— 
Sleeps better, less nervous. 
Joseph had one week's sick- 
ness during this contest, and 
could keep nothing on his 
stomach except Ralston. 
Even milk toast, etc., would 
not stay on his stomach, but 
could retain Ralston every 
time. conidia 

General improvement in 
health. Much improvement 
in bowel movement. Better 
complexion. 





Ralston’s was the only food 
he would take after being 
weaned. It has regulated 
his bowels, as before its use 
he was constipated. 

— 


Joseph has always tired of 
and fussed at other cereals. 
He has never tired of Rals- 
ton. His bowels are also 
better. ee 

Better color, digestion is 
much improved, cured of 
constipation. 


RALSTON 
WHEAT . 
FOOD . 


With a flavor all 


MAKES | 
CHILDREN # 
STURDY 


wd 
4 a de 
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DAINTY ENOUGH FOR 
ANY BABY 


Ideas From Parents 


HE health and comfort of the baby were 
most carefully considered, in the making of 
these dainty and practical articles for his use, 
by the parents, who were not able financially 


to buy without a thought of the cost. 


The 


cozy basket was such as may be bought at a 


market place; 
paint, 
with silkaline, 


but with a coat or two of enamel 
and with linings of wadding covered 
with some dainty pillows, a 


blanket and a coverlet, it was fit for any baby. 
A wooden box was fitted up to hold the layette, 






with a cretonne 
covering, a lining of 
satine and many 
handy pockets. 












Made by a Handy Man 


The Petticoat Shows Clever Work 


With Blue-Ribbon Laces 





i Ry EFUL gar- 
ments made of 
the best parts of white 
stockings are shown 
in these illustrations 
of bootees, cap, shirt 
and petticoat. The 
toilet stand was 
made of abox mounted 
on sticks and filled 
with supplies. 

















NOTE— Patterns of the garments cannot be 
| supplied, but full information for making them, 
| how to use the worn stockings, and the sizes of 

the garments obtainable from them, will be sup- 
Please inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the Needlework Editors, 
Home JourRNAL, 


plied upon request. 


THE LADIEs’ 
Square, Philadelphia. 


Independence 
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Won't scratch 
aluminum— 


St them shine! Some of 
those pieces are really 
quite old, but they take as 
good a polish as when they 
were new because I have 
never scratched them up with 
coarse scouring soaps. 


I adopted aluminum in my 
kitchen long ago. It can’t 
rust and it is easier to cook 
with —you are less likely to 
burn the food. 


It’s the easiest kind of kitchen 
ware to keep nice if you are 
wise enough to clean it with 

nothing coarser than Bon 





Bon Ami is the one cleaner 
that won’t scratch it. 


The best manufacturers of alumi- 
num ware all advise using Bon 
Ami. Some of them mention scour- 
ing soaps and powders, too, but 
only for the harder and duller zz- 
side surfaces, which are made to 
withstand scouring; not for the 
smooth, polished, outside surfaces, 
where Bon Ami is required. 


Either the cake or powder form 
of Bon Ami will do this work. 
One way is to use Bon Ami Pow- 
der dry—you can polish with it 
wonderfully. 


su UULACALOLOcannnnnoauas canna aseaeeenn 


= Bon Ami is recommended on the cleaning 
= directions issued with the best brands of 
= aluminum ware; for instance: 


= WEAR-EVER GRISWOLD 
> **1892” PURITAN 
EVERLASTING | KALUMEN 
VIKO HERO 
WARE DELUXE SALUCO 
BLUE GRASS SWEENEY-WARE 
“REAL SOLID” IDEAL COOKERS 
2 STERLING WAGNER-WARE 


LIFE-TIME 


= The Bon Ami Company does not pay any 
aluminum manufacturers for recommend- 
ing Bon Ami. They recommend it because 
Bon Ami is the cleaner in general use in 
America which will not scratch polished 
= aluminum. 











Made in both cake 
and powder form 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
**Hasn’t 


scratched ™ 
yet!’’ 





: for all th 
Finer King 
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lhe First Choice 
Anwina 
mert 


can Women 


For Linings, Gowns, 
Petticoats, Waists~ 
Famous the world over for 
beauly and wearing quahty~ 





Silks and Satins 


(36 Inches Wide=Pure Dye ) 


Light weight or heayy~ 
Any shade desired. 
Guaranteed to wear 
Two Seasons 


For Linings -Skinners 
LightWeight AlLSilk Satin 
or CottorBack Satin 


lor Gowns~ Skinners 
Chiffon Finish All~Silk 
Satin or Skinners 
Chiffon Taffetas 





For Waists,Petticoats,etc 
Skinners ‘404 All Silk 


Insist on S77 


Write for Samples- 
Address Dept.G. New York Gty 


Wilham SkinnerSSons 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, BOSTON 


/M11s, Holyoke, Mass. 





t 












1S GUARANTEED 


YY Willen Smee Sons. | 
“Look forthe Name inthe Selvage"’ 













LOOK FOR THIS LABEL IN 
READY MADE GARMENTS 
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The 758 Woolworth 5 &10 Cent Stores introduce 


Woolco =". Cottons 


to the Women of America 





V E have found the American manufacturer who knows the secret of producing strong, 

uniform, non-shrinkable, lustrous cotton, the kind that doesn’t ““kink’’ or 
‘‘rough-up,’ for crocheting and fine embroidery. This cotton is superior, in our opinion, 
to any you can buy, domestic or imported. Our wonderful buying and selling facilities 
have enabled us to make arrangements for the exclusive handling of this *“‘Incomparable’’ 
cotton. To it we have given the name of Woolco—and you can buy Woolco only at 
Woolworth 5 and 10 Cent Stores. 


Woolco gives you more in quality and quantity than other cottons. It sells at 5 and 10 
cents in all the 758 Woolworth stores in the United States. If you are not near a Woolworth 
store, you can obtain Woolco at the price quoted, plus postage, by sending your order to 
the F. W. Woolworth Co., +90 Washington Street, Boston. Write for color list. 





| £axN Woolco Cordonnet (Article No. 1151) offs Shige Woolco Pearl Cotton (Article No. 1116) 
QW" iH 10 cents per ball. All size numbers, viz.: 3, 5, (< wooo 2) l-ounce ball, 10 cents. Size numbers: 3, 5, 8, 
a y.| 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70. White and Ecru. ww) 12 in white; sizes 3 and 5 in colors. Postage, 
KOS LVS Postage, 3 cents a ball. Sar 3 cents a ball. 
[~~~ | Woolco White Embroidery Floss prover | Woolco Broder Cotton (Article No. 199 -B) 
| 4 | (Article No. 5141) wy Skeins, 4+ for 5 cents. White and colors. Post 
| | Skeins, 3 for 5 cents. Sizes, A, B, C, D, F, F. 4 age, 2 cents for 4 skeins. 

aed Postage, 2 cents for 3 skeins. 











Woolco NET (Crochet Twist) 
(Article No. 131) 
11¢-ounce ball, 10 cents. White, Ecru, Arabian, 


Cream. Postage, 2 cents a ball. 


Aa ' 
(eae >>\ Woolco Flossiana (Article No. 1141-2) 
| } 100-yard balls, white, 10 cents; 33-yard balls, 


Re me) colors, 5 cents. Postage, 2 cents a ball. 
STR 





These weights and prices apply to United States stores only. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. 
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Make Delicious 


Desserts 


You can give your desserts a 
rich, smooth, exquisite flavor 
blending all through the rec- 
ipe— giving the matchless del- 
icacy of the Mexican Vanilla 
which makes even a plain 

pudding a triumph. You 

are sure of this with 


You can easily suc- 
ceed with new and 
unusual delicacies 
too—for special oc- 
casions—by flavoring 
with Burnett’s. 


A Delicious 
Pudding Sauce 

One teaspoonful of corn 
starch dissolved in milk. |! 
Stir into 1 pint of boiling 
milk, with 14 cup of sugar, until creamy. 
Add 1 teaspoonful of Burnett’s Vanilla. 
You need very little of any flavor, 
so why risk success by using the 
heavy, rank coarseness of imitation 
extracts or those made from inferior 
vanilla beans? 


Write for our new booklet of 115 dainty desserts. 
Sent free if you mention your grocer’s name. 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
Dept. A, 36 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Extracts 
etc. 
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Elastic 
Snug-fitting 


Do you have trouble 
getting popular - priced 
underwear that is warm 
and comfortable, that 
fits right all over, and as 
daintily trimmed as you 
would like it? If so, 


‘Setsnug 


TOT 








UNDERWEA 


No bunching, no wrinkling, no discomfort. 
Every size tailored from a living model and 
cut by hand—proportions always right. 
Sizes to fit every form—smoothly, snugly, 
with positive comfort. Made of soft, 
elastic-ribbed fabric with silky inner fleece 
—a splendid preventative against ‘‘colds.”’ 
Special, extra wide bust. Close fitting cuffs. 
Dainty, attractive trimmings. 


Made in union suits and two-piece garments, 
all styles and sizes, for men, women and 
children. In ladies’ two-piece suits the pant 
is provided with our famous, patented Slid- 
ing Waistband, adjustable to any waist 
measure, without wrinkling. 

Men’s union suits have 

closed crotch with new, pat- 

ented ‘‘Satisfac-shon Seat’’ 

that will not bind, bunch or 

irritate. A splendid comfort 

feature. For your own com- 

fort and satisfaction — and 

that of your family—insist 
upon getting ‘‘Setsnug”’ 
Underwear. You will like 
it—and wear it always. 


Union Suits . . $1.00 


Send for Setsnug Booklet 


Avalon Knitwear Co. 
Elm Street, Utica, N.Y. 





TWENTY CAKES AND 
DESSERTS 
FROM ONE RECIPE 


By Katherine Campion 


HAVE but one cake recipe; it isasimple one, 

inexpensive and easily made as well, but by a 
little juggling I have so managed that it covers 
every requirement. Long practice enables me 
to make and bake the cake in record time. 

I take one large and generous tablespoonful 
of butter, a cupful of granulated sugar, also 
liberally measured, one cupful and a half of 
flour into which I stir a heaping teaspoonful 
of baking powder, half a cupful of milk, two 
eggs well beaten, and a tiny pinch of salt. 

I cream the butter and sugar together thor- 
oughly, then stir in the whipped eggs, then the 
flour sifted twice with the baking powder, and 
lastly the milk. With the milk I rinse the bowl 
in which the eggs were beaten so that no waste 
is possible. Then I beat the whole vigorously, 
and bake in a good, steady oven. 

‘No flavoring?” you ask perhaps. 

Yes, indeed, but that is where my cunning 
comes in. Sometimes I flavor the cake with a 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and bake it in a loaf 
which I ice with a good boiled icing. Again I 
drop in half a teaspoonful of extract of lemon 
and a mere grating of nutmeg, and bake the 
batter in patty pans, sprinkling the little cakes 
with granulated sugar before slipping them 
into the oven. A crisp brown crust is the re- 
sult; and the cakes are delicious for luncheon 
or for afternoon tea, especially if served warm. 

For rather nice occasions I add two squares 
of unsweetened chocolate, melted over the 
steam of the kettle, to the batter, and bake it 
in layers which I put together with boiled icing 
flavored with lemon. This makes as delicious 
devil’s food as any one could possibly wish. 


Fi getting cake from this same batter is an 
orange cake, made by grating the peel of 
half an orange in the batter to flavorit. I bake 
the orange cake in a shallow pan. When it is 
finished I ice it thickly with orange icing, 
which is simply made by squeezing the juice of 
the orange into as much powdered sugar as it 
will absorb and adding some of the grated peel. 
I cut the cake into squares when serving it, and 
it presents a very tempting appearance. 

Grated lemon peel makes another change, 
and with this I use at times a little grated nut- 
meg or ginger also, but never by any chance a 
drop of the lemon juice, for the acid it contains 
would simply kill the baking powder and leave 
a heavy, sticky mass where a light, delicious 
cake was expected. 

A very satisfying fruit cake is made by add- 
ing a cupful of seeded and chopped raisins, 
half a cupful of cleaned currants and a little 
thinly sliced candied peel. Dredge the fruits 
with flour before adding them, and flavor the 
cake with cinnamon, nutmeg and any other 
spices that you prefer. If you wish it rather 
dark in color, use brown sugar instead of white. 
This cake is excellent when iced with a brown- 
sugar frosting. 

An especially tasty Sunday dinner dessert is 
made in this manner: Bake half the cake bat- 
ter in a layer-cake pan, and divide it into 
halves crosswise when it is done; then spread 
with whipped cream, sweetened and flavored, 
and put the halves together once more. Pile 
the top with whipped cream also, and garnish 
with cubes of red jelly or preserved straw- 
berries. Bake the balance of the cake in patty 
pans for supper. 

I sometimes make a real old-fashioned jelly 
cake of this batter by baking it in several very 
thin layers, which I spread with tart jelly. By 
substituting molasses for the milk, and soda 
for baking powder, and flavoring with ginger 
and spices, a nice wholesome gingerbread is 
made, and this may also be served hot with 
lemon sauce in place of a pudding. 


| hy a very delicious dessert I bake the cake 
in a round-loaf pan and let it get quite cool. 
Then I cut off the top and scoop out the 
crumby center, leaving a wall half an inch 
thick. I fill the cake with ice cream, ripe 
strawberries or raspberries, well sugared, and 
replace the top, cover with whipped cream or 
powdered sugar, and serve immediately. The 
center I toast the next day and serve, like rusk, 
with boiled custard. 

A home dinner is sometimes topped off with 
an imitation of this company dessert, which I 
make by filling the center of the cake with a 
good boiled custard, thickened with half a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch mixed with a table- 
spoonful of cold milk. I have filled it also with 
crushed bananas, adding half a cupful of cream 
and a tablespoonful or two of powdered sugar 
to the fruit, and chilling it thoroughly before 
putting it into the cake. 

For a hasty luncheon when unexpected 
guests arrive I serve the cake hot, baked in two 
layers and put together with raspberry or straw- 
berry jam. 

I make a delicious nut cake, using the same 
recipe and adding a cupful of chopped nuts of 
any variety preferred. Baked in a loaf and 
served hot with a creamy hard sauce, ora foamy 
sauce, the recipe makes a splendid cottage pud- 
ding, which will be very good if made with only 
one egg also. Figs or dates chopped fine and 
added to the batter just before putting it into 
the oven transform it into a very elegant loaf 
cake, which may be iced as one likes. 

On one occasion, when I had immediate use 
for some very fancy small cakes, I contrived 
to make them—and very acceptably, too—by 
cutting thin slices from a loaf of this same 
always-ready cake and spreading them with 
jelly or marmalade. Then I covered these 
slices with a second layer, in sandwich fashion. 
I trimmed tne tablets neatly and cut each into 
two smaller tablets. These I iced all over with 
a quickly made orange icing. 





Capacity 


Note Our Offer 2% 2- 


One of the best things we do to 
make Quaker Oats delightful is to 
offer this perfect aluminum cooker. 
It is made to our order to cook Quaker 
Oats in the ideal way, retaining all 
the flavor and aroma. It is extra 
heavy, extra large, and ought to last 
a lifetime. 


Send us our trademark—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the front of 
five Quaker Oats packages. Send one 


dollar with these trademarks and this 
perfect cooker will be sent by parcel 
post. Or send us 15 of these trade- 
marks and only 75 cents. This present 
cooker offer applies to the United 
States only. 


Over 700,000 homes so far have 
adopted the Quaker Cooker. Let us 
supply one to you. Address 

The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 














Coax Your Boys 
to Vim-Food 


That’s our plea. Your boys and girls and grown- 
ups—all who need the energy in spirit-giving oats. 

Make the dish resistless. Serve queen oats only, 
flaked and processed as in Quaker Oats. 


You know the need of oat food. The coming 
school days bring a doubled need. Insure it a daily 
welcome in big dishes, else they will not get enough. 
Quaker Oats has accomplished that for millions. 


Quaker Oats 


Fragrant, Flavory Flakes 


Quaker Oats are Nature-made, like all other oats. 
But these are the rare grains, the big, rich and 
plump grains. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


These are the luscious oats, and no little grains 
spoil the flavor. 


We heat-treat the grains, then flake them. The 


result is that Quaker Oats, all the world ovei, holds 
the top place among oat foods. 


You get this extra quality without extra price 
whenever you ask for Quaker. It will well repay 
you to remember that. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


(1016) 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE eae ee 
IN THE EVENING Nests 


VERY town should have a community T LA 
center that is meeting the social needs of Jud re 


the people and directing the thought of the 


community. As such work is acknowledged to 
HEXAGON awHAIRLINE 


be an ‘‘extension of public education,’’ why 


should not the building where public education 

is begun be utilized to continue educational 
Made in U. S. A. 
At all Good Shops 


















growth among those who have long since 
graduated from a public school? 

The schoolhouse is as much a public institu- 
tion in the evening as it isin the daytime, and 
in every community a wider use of the equip- 
ment of the school plant is desirable if it has 
an auditorium with comfortable seating ca- 
pacity ora social room. To anticipate social 
needs many committees on the furnishing of 
new schools are installing now only movable 
furniture. 

Where controlling boards have been hos- 
pitably inclined toward outside organizations 
the latter have been glad to make use of the 
sc hool building. Inrural communities, villages, 
towns and cities where the use of the school- 
house is obtainable its hospitality has been 
accepted by farmers’ institutes and granges, 
mothers’ clubs and parent-teacher associations, 
taxpayers’ and townimprovement associations, 
women’s civic clubs, housewives’ leagues, or- 
chestra, choral and oratorio societies, art clubs, 
natural history societies, Chautauqua circles, 
historical societies, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and other organized bodies. 


The individual veil in its own 
envelope—1¥ yard lengths at the 
price of a yard. More veil—more 
wear, for Van Raalte Veils out- 
last three ordinary veils. 

These veils come in mesh of 
various sizes and qualities. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them, 
send us 25c., 35c.,or50¢c., accord- 
ing to the quality desired, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for ‘‘ Miladi’s Veil’’—a treatise 
that tells how to wear and care for 
veils. Address Dept. X 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
Fifth Ave. at15 St., N. ¥.C. 





“These are the Raisins | like in Bread.’’ 


A Nation of Children Want 
Raisin Bread Like This: 


For your pro- 


HILE allof these organizations have held tection. This 


Bread filled with big, meaty, tender raisins, with all 


their meetings mainly for their own mem- 
bers, many of them have coéperated with school 


little white 
ticket is on 



























authorities in providing entertaining activities 
forthe enjoyment of persons who are not mem- 
bers. A good illustration of this coéperation 
was given in a city in New York State where 
the Federation for Social Service worked with 
the Board of Education and started neighbor- 
hood associations at three of the public schools. 
At the meetings of these associations they 
discussed such subjects as tuberculosis, sex 
hygiene, bird life, and travel, and had also 
musical numbers and recitations, closing the 
evening by serving refreshments and having 
social chats. 

The arrangement of public lectures of an edu- 
cational character is facilitated in several states 
through the circulation of lantern slides from 
the State Departments of Education. The 
extension division of one state university not 
only loans lantern slides, but is providing 
motion-pict ure films. 

The school as a center for the community 
opens the way for the development of latent 
talents, and there is a wide field for the develop- 
ment of music, art, debating, literary, scientific 
and domestic clubs. A girl will willingly spend 
her time to learn to sew if she can make a 
stylish albeit simple dress for herself, and she 
will gladly join an embroidery club if it means 
that she will be taught to embroider a pretty 
collar or a cover for her dresser. 

The value of a center where all the people of 
a community can meet on a friendly basis and 
either play together or learn to do work that 
to them is pastime cannot be estimated in 
money. An amateur orchestra learning the 
latest popular airs, a boys’ club studying the 
mysteries of wireless telegraphy, and a group 
of adults listening to a well- informed speaker 
on “Citizenship,’”’ gathered in a schoolhouse 
under tactful leadership, will result in a force 
for the betterment of the community in ability 
and in happiness. 

In a New England town of six thousand 
population it was discovered that, left to them- 
selves, in spite of a goodly amount of play 
space in back yards, open lots and play- 
grounds, the sixteen-year-old boys and girls, 
especially the girls, were found in greatest 
numbers idly sauntering the streets of the 
town. That the schoolhouse could and should 
be made an attractive “Evening Center,” as 
it is called in one locality, is not hard to see. 


the seeds extracted—raisins containing that pure fruit- 
sugar that all children crave and need. 

Bread that is grain-food plus fruit-food, the tastiest, 
most healthful food they know. 

Bread that is digestible, mildly laxative, and of which 
they can eat their fill. 

You can get such raisin bread now at youg dealer's. 
No need to bake at home. 

It contains luscious, Sun-Maid Raisins, the finest 
raisins California grows. Perfect in flavor. Rich in 
food value. Being concentrated nutriment, it is one 
of the cheapest foods youcan serve. It adds delicious 
variety at a trifling cost to other- 
wise plain meals. 

Serve it and see how they like 
it—hear them ask for it at every 
meal. Such bread as this will solve 
the appetite problem of many a 
poorly nourished child. Why let 
any child go without it? 


California 


Raisin Bread 
Made with Sun-Maid Raisins 


is sold by your baker or grocer 


If he hasn't it send us his mame and address. He'll be glad to 
supply you when he knows Sun-Maid quality. 


Sun-Maid Brand for Home Use 


Sun-Maid Raisins are made from choice 
California white grapes—kinds too delicate to 
ship. We select them from the cream of the 
crop and sun-cure them in the open vineyards. 


every yard. 
Look for it. 





























CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN 
BREAD 





“S SUN- MAID 
RAISINS 
This label marks the genuine 


California Raisin Bread made 
with Sun-Maid Raisins. 
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A Complete Line of American 


T MAY be a new thought to social workers Crochet and Embroidery Cottons 


that boys and girls get into ruts in their play, 
but the larger part of the boys and girls in this 
particular town know best only four games: 
the boys, football and baseball; the girls, hide 
and seek and tag. The games liked best by 
boys and girls are those requiring running and 
throwing, games that call for physical strength 
and quickness of thought. There are scores of 
excellent games that could be made popular 
and could be played in the schoolhouse in the 
evening. If a new interest in games could be 
thus established not so many children would 
spend the early evening in the streets. 

In deciding what form this evening-center 
work or play shall take it must be remembered 
that the nature of social life is such that it can- 
not be thrust upon people from the outside. 
It must be the life of the people themselves or 
it is not social life. The United States Bureau 
of Education, through Mr. Clarence Arthur 
Perry, has advanced some fundamental prin- 
ciples that will be helpful in studying a 
community’s needs and planning for its social 
life. Hesaysthatas a rule all group life whose 
inner workings will bear wide publicity meets 
wholesome human needs. 

The activity which any company of people 
heartily, publicly and unashamedly seeks af- 
fords the precise kind of expression which, more 
than any other, it needs at that time and at 
the particular stage of development its mem- 
bers have reached. 

Is your schoolhouse used in the evening? 
If not, is your community getting the full 
benefit of its investment? 


Art Needleworkers everywhere wel- 
come BUCILLA cottons. They are 
highly mercerized, made only of the 
choicest Sea Island quality, wash fast, 
and are supplied for every form of 
art needlework — Crochet, Tatting, 
Embroidery, etc. 

The superiority of BUCILLA cottons 
lies not only in their brilliant lustre, but 
in the variety of beautiful shadings and 
styles—a thread for every purpose. 


They taste like confections, 
no more than common raisins do. 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds extracted), 
Seedless (made from seedless grapes), Cluster 
(on stems, not seeded). One-pound packages. 

Ask your dealer today fora package. See 
how good these raisins are. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
1015 Fresno St., Fresno, California 
Membership, 6000 Growers 


yet they cost 





Price not over 15c per lb. 
Full instructions for crocheting the beautiful lamp shade 
No. 200 pictured above may be found in BUCILLA 
BLUE BOOK, Vol. 2, which also contains many other 
exceptionally novel ideas for crochet, embroidery, etc., 
etc.,, with complete directions for making: price 10c. at 
your dealer's or by mail direct. 


Ask for BUCILLA cottons, stam ped goods 
and package outfits; BUCILLA products 
are of the highest quality attainable. 


Remember the name BUCILLA 


Address communications to 
; 
ept. 





1 Lb. of Raisins Contains More Calories of Food 
Value Than a Pound of Sirloin Steak 


One pound of raisins contains 1635 energy units. One pound of 
steak contains 1530, Eggs, considered the standard of food value, pound 
for pound produce only one-half the energy. 

Write for beautiful book showing 179 ways to use Sun - Maid Raisins— 
in cereals, sandwiches, salads, pies, puddings, cookies, cakes, sweet meats 
and frozen desserts. 















Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc. 
107 Grand Street 
New York 


We'll send this book FREE in reply to a postcard bearing your grocer’s 
name and address. Send for it mow, and learn how raisins can cut down 
your living cost. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


1015 Fresno St. Fresno, California 
Membership, 6000 Growers 





NOTE-—If you are interested in opening or developing 





1 as . i your school as an ‘* Evening Center” THE JoURNAL will 
Raisins are Nature’s Candy—GOOD for Little Folks M. | help you with definite suggestions and information, 
(36) i ' Address your request, inclosing a stamped, addressed 








envelope for reply, to the School Center Editor, THE 
= — i . aan : ’ = LapieES’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Nothing Better for Floors, Pianos, 
Woodwork, Furniture, Automobiles 


If a library, dining room or living room fails to reveal 
all the ‘‘lights and depths’’ that lie hidden in the wood 
grain it probably is because it is not finished with the 
preparation adapted to produce the best results. 

OLD ENGLISH WAX brings out all the natural 
beauty in the grain of the wood, producing that highly 
prized, rich, subdued lustre. Being heavy-bodied (with 
a large amount of expensive, imported wax), Old 
English goes farther and lasts longer. Remember, 
you can use a waxed floor an hour after finishing. 

For Floors—nothing richer for the mansion— 
nothing cheaper for the cottage, and so recog- 
nized for a quarter century. 

Polish Your Piano with Old English. Makes 


it look like new and cannot injure it. 


On Furniture and Interior Woodwork—just a 
little Old English Wax adds surprisingly to the 
beauty, even of the cheapest—apply with soft 
cloth as directed. 


A Wonderful Automobile Polish. Keeps a new 
car new. Even makes an old car look bright as 
new—use on body, hood and fenders. Saves 

re-varnishing. Sheds water and dust and keeps mud 
from spotting the varnish. Easy to use. Try it. 


Linoleums don’t crack—and wear about fwice as 
Jong if given a coat of Old English. 


OLS Enelish | 


~ O18 English Floor Wax" 4 


Wax 


So easy to use—just a rag and a can of Old English. 





\ 


soreness eat gh 








Use Old English for economy’s sake. (50c worth will cover a good- 
sized room.) Figure out the cost of other finishes. We know. Floors finished 
with Old English cost about half other methods. Here are three other big 
advantages of using Old English—it doesn’t change the color of your floor; 
doesn’t show heel-marks or scratches; and can prevent ugly ‘‘ worn spots.”’ 


Our guarantee stands back of every can of Old English. Hardware, Paint, 
Drug and House Furnishing Departments sell it. 


Don’t experiment with your floors. It is much cheaper to write us when 
in doubt and thus avoid doing just the wrong thing. Send for book on Floors. 


Send for Free Sample of Old English Wax and Book 


se = *‘Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.’’ It’s a text book of 
: accepted authority on floor and wood finishing. It tells about: 





Finishing New Floors Automobile Polishing 
Finishing Old Floors Kitchen, Pantry and 
Hardwood Floors Bathroom Floors 


| — Pine Floors Finishing Furniture 


rican 
tions 


- wel- 
*+y are 
of the 
n fast, 
rm of 
itting, 


‘ Cleaning and Polishing Interior Woodwork 
\ Care of Waxed Floors Stopping Cracks 
» Finishing Dance Floors Removing Varnish, Etc. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1903 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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and FREE 
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try Old English at 
home. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 
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THE SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


SCHOOL entertainment for either October 
£ \ or November is one of the most interesting 
of the whole year for which to plan, since one 
has all the delightful nature material to draw 
from, the thrilling Halloween stories, and the 
interesting and picturesque historical material 
of the Thanksgiving season. 

Among the good Halloween stories to be 
read or told are: 


The Cobbler and the Elves—EwInc. 

The Twist- Mouth Family — THE 
Farry Boox. 

Tom Tit Tot and Hobyahs—JacosBs’ ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. 

Horned Women—JaAcoss’ MORE CELTIC FAIRY 
TALES. 

The Golden Arm—Twalin. 

Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and The Specter Bridegroom— IRVING. 

The Plantation Witch— HarrIs. 

Unlucky Days— Batn’s COSSACK FAIRY TALES. 

The Wind in the Rose Bush—FREEMAN. 


OAKTREE 


Other Halloween Features 


eo HAUNTED GATE,” a short little 
play in four scenes, is, as you may imagine 
from the title, a Halloween play. It is humor- 
ous and natural in style and in setting. It 
requires five girls of high-school age, three boys 
of the same age, and two maiden aunts. 

‘The Fairy and the Witch” is a one-act 
allegorical sketch for Halloween. It requires 
one adult and any number of children. In this 
very picturesque little play the ‘‘ Black Witch 
of Halloween” falls under the spell of the 
*‘White Fairy”? and superstition gives way to 
reason. The scene is a clearing in the forest, 
making the sketch available for a school plat- 
form decorated with boughs. While especially 
adapted to Halloween, the play may be given 
appropriately at any other season. 

‘The Goblins” is a drill for any number of 
small boys of from five to thirteen years of age. 
The boys are dressed in suits of bright yellow 
cambric, each striped with a different color. 

‘The Ghostly Glide” is a drill for eight tall 
girls dressed in sheets and pillowcases. It is 
likely to give the audience the desired *‘ creepy 
feeling. 


Thanksgiving Entertainments 


HISTORICAL play in three scenes for any 
ak number of boys and girls is ‘‘ The Boston 
Tea Party.”’ The names of the characters are 

10se of the number who actually took part in 
1e affairs of the Tea Party. It is = uresque 


pee dramatic, though not difficult to stage or 
stume. 

If the boys want a ere at deal of fun they will 

get it from giv “The Patriotic Peanut 

Stand.”? One of the m has a happy inspiration 


that if the boys sell peanuts when the circus 
omes to town they can make some money to 
fulfill their dream of beautifying the town and 
adding some statues, etc., to the schoolroom. 

‘*The Home-C oming of Autumn’s Queen” is 
an operatic dialogue in which as many as thirty 
bo} vs and girls, or girls only, may take part. 
The music is simple and most of the tunes are 
familiar. F 


Entertainments Good at Any Time 


G ALLIGER,’ a high-school comedy in three 
J acts, with a prologue, is very girl-like and 
ill provide a whole evening’s entertainment. 
P reparing for the senior reception is great fun. 
*The Cinder Maid” is a romantic comedy 
for little folks, in four scenes. 
‘*A Day at Camp Killkare”’ 
Camp Fire Girls. 


is a new play for 


‘*When Shakspere Struck the Town” could 
be given very well by high-school girls. Eight 


are required. It is very short and amusing. 

A little Chinese and Japanese novelty is en- 
titled ‘‘Choo Lee and Haru.”’ Six small boys 
and six little girls take part init. There isa tea 
party later, a feast and afterward a lantern 
and parasol drill. 

‘“Up Cesar’s Creek” is a splendid play for 
any number of boys. The characters are real 
boys, and the play deals with their experiences 
while camping up Cesar’s Creek “he per- 
formance closes with a minstrel show in camp. 

An anti-saloon play, in which a powerful 
arraignment of the saloon is put into most en- 
gaging dialogue, is entitled: ‘‘ The Saloon Must 
Go. és 

‘The Flag of Courage’ is an allegorical 
temperance play for children. A practical 
temperance lesson, showing by means of the 
drama the evil effect of alcohol on the system. 


Novel Drills and Songs 


*UNG in costume, ‘“‘The Winning Ways of 
Grandma’s Days,” words and music by 
Harry C. Eldridge, portrays the many whole- 
some and pleasing customs of ‘‘ ye olden times.”’ 
‘The Bonnie Color Bearers” is a flag drill 
for fifteen or seventeen girls, and comprises a 
fascinating series of figures which makes an 
exceptionally pleasing drill. Girls almost any 
age above ten years can use it successfully. 

‘The Defenders of the U. S. A.” is a rousing 
military drill for six or more sailors and six or 
more soldiers, a splendid exercise for any 
patriotic occasion, and it may be used in any 
entertainment. 

Two pretty little song novelties to use be- 
tween numbers are ‘*The Little Soldier and the 
Red Cross Maid,” by two small children, and 

‘Just a Bit of Cloth, But it’s Red, White and 
Blue.” 


NOTE—The School Entertainment Editor is at the 
service of teachers and other workers who must get up 
entertainments. She will be pleased to make suggestions 
in response to their requests. Address her in care of 
THE Lapres’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply. 
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Whitall Tatum 
MAROON “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 





Longer 
Better 
Service 
from this 
Water 
Bottle 


The photo shows the wonderful 
strength and toughness of this 
bottle. A 200-lb. weight doesn’t 
burst or misshape it—neither will 
years of ordinary home wear. 


Whitall Tatum 


MAROON “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


We guarantee it first two years. The 
maroon rubber is soft and smooth, 
reinforced with a black rubber bind- 
ing. You can depend upon it always 
being ready when you want it. Has an 
unlosable stopper. Sold by druggists. 


2-Gt. size, $2 —avest of 
Mississippi River, $2.25. 
Ask for free booklet on care of water bottles. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia 




































Style No. 35— Soft 
Vici Kid— Sensible 
heel—Button boot 

Welt—$4.50 



























Style No. 37—Soft 
Vici Kid—Lace boot 
—Sensible heel— 
Welt—$4.50 














Dr Gdison 
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‘*The Easiest Shoe for Women”’ 
Teachers, Nurses, Clerks, House- 


wives, and all who are obliged to stand 
or walk considerably find real satisfac- 
tion in wearing this popular shoe. 

Its soft inner sole of live wool felt 
absorbs the jars in walking, permits free 
blood circulation, relieves pressure 
upon irritable nerves, and protects ten- 
der joints. Neither style nor grace is 
sacrificed for this exceptional comfort. 

All women with sensitive feet should try 


the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. A dealer is 
located in nearly every town and city. Write 
us for his name and copy of free booklet 
showing styles. 


UTZ&DUNN Co 


160 Canal St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Women's, wend and Children’s 


ine Shoes 















































Write for Free 
Demonstration 


Let Us Prove How Sew-E-Z Relieves You 
Forever of the Drudgery of Treadling 









































































ERE’S the wonderful little sewing 
machine attachment which runs the 
machine for you. 
At last you can sew without foot-pedaling; 
absolutely without the slightest effort. 
This simple little wonder-worker changes any 
sewing machine (old or new) into an electric, 
self-operating labor-saver. No matter what the 
make or style of your machine or how old it is, 
Sew-E-Z will relieve you of the treadmill grind 
of running it. 


Easily Adjusted, No Tools or Screws 


Just place Sew-E-Z on your machine next the wheel. 


rful Attach the plug to any electric light socket and place the 
“THU little pedal on the floor. A slight pressure of your toe 
this starts the wheel. 

sn t Don’t work your foot. Just press a bit harder to go 
will faster. No effort is required; no exertion whatever. So 
ear. simple a child can operate it. Makes such light work that 


Grandma can use it. You never touch the wheel; Sew-E-Z 
makes it turn automatically right. No broken threads; no 
jerks—just a silent, steady motion which stops the instant 
you remove foot from pedal—and you sit in any position 
you please. 


n 


Order the demonstration today—see Sew-E-Z work 





The before you pay a cent. And listen—the first cost of 
ooth, Sew-E-Z is so low that you'll never miss the price. Besides, 
bind- you will soon get it back in health and comfort and in a 
lways better wardrobe. 
las an 
gists. 

e 
tles. ’ 





Hamilton-Beach, Racine 


® & 
ANY 
Iphia |! ewin ac ne See how Sew-E-Z will do all kinds of sewing. Without 








extra pressure it will put the needle through several plies 
of heaviest fabric. You can do fancywork, quilting, etc. 
And all the attachments are more easily used because 
PP. your attention is undivided. 

Sew-E-Z is “different.”” You have never seen anything 
like it. Don’t confuse it with motors that require screws, 
bolts and other mechanical “ fixings.”’ 

From Sun to Sun—a One-Cent Run—this is the cost 
of running Sew-E-Z—scarcely more than a small 8-candle 
power light. Take it to a neighbor’s—you can pack 
Sew-E-Z in a small parcel. No extra bulk. Sew-E-Z does 
a big work in a simple way and comes in small, compact, 
convenient form. 


We Are Looking for a Tired Woman 


Does your back ache with sewing? Is the tense, nervous 
strain and cramped position bad for your health? Sign 
the coupon today. 

Do You Want More Clothes? You have often said: 
“How little it costs to get good materials—How I would 
like better things if only I could make them myself!” 
Let Sew-E-Z make your wish come true. 





Are you doing all you can to dress yourself and the children 
well and yet save your strength for the family’s sake? 
You owe it to them to investigate. It will cost only a 
penny to send us this coupon on a postal. 


5-Year Guarantee 


Packed With Every Sew-E-Z Is Our 5-Year Guar- 


antee—Your Absolute Insurance of Satisfaction 





On 
10E 


Your dealer is probably supplied with Sew-E-Z. It 
encourages home sewing, and prolongs the life of the 
machine. 

Sending for the Free Demonstration does not obligate 
you in the least. You can see, use and examine the 


Vomen”™ Sew-E-Z FREE. That's absolutely all. 

ks, House- Write to-day. Address 

fe _ rs nd Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co., No. 1 Mate St. 

. ae ‘“ Racine, Wis. ; 
e wool felt @ 

permits re Free Demonstration Coupon 


*§ pressure 


protects ten- Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co., No. 1 Mate St., Racine, Wis. 
is Gentlemen: Please send me details of how I can get a free demonstration 

hor grace © of Sew-E-Z without placing myself under obligations to buy, and oblige 
nal comfort. 
et should try Name -— 
_ A dealer is 

A se 
id city. Wn Pe aeee 
f free booklet 
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At Some Turn 
In the Road 


You are Going to Meet a 
Most Delicious Grain-Food 





This means you who haven’t met it. 


You cling to old ways, as we all do, until something sud- 


denly shows a new way that’s better. 


Then the new way becomes the fixed way. 


Whole-Grain Bubbles 


The better foods are whole-grain bubbles— Puffed Wheat 


and Puffed Rice—toasted and steam-exploded. 

















































Better in taste—crisp, airy morsels, thin and flimsy, with 
a taste like toasted nuts. 

Better as foods, because they are whole grains made 
wholly digestible. Made so by Prof. Anderson’s process, where 
every food cell is exploded. 

As dainties they are irresistible. 

As grain-foods there is nothing to match them. No 
other process compares with this in fitting whole grains for 


food . 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 





These foods will be your staples when you know them. 
They'll spoil your respect for ordinary cooking. They’ll spoil 
your taste for breakfasts less delicious. 

Then you'll serve them at night in bowls of milk, in place 
of bread or crackers. 

You'll serve them between meals, dry like peanuts, or 
doused with melted butter. You'll use them in a dozen ways 


in place of nut meats, making them foods and confections. 


Can’t we induce you, for your own sake, to start now? 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WRIGHT 


A Girl Who Decidedly Made Good 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


He". many girls who read this column have 
visited the Panama-Pacific Exposition? 
And how many of those who have done so 
have been helped out by The Girls’ Club 
money? More than you could guess; but 
How MANY GIRLS HAVE NOT VISITED THE 
EXPOSITION, AND ARE STAYING OUT OF ALL THE 
INTERESTING THINGS THAT COST MONEY, BE- 
CAUSE THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND THE BIGNESS 
oF THE GIRLS’ CLUB OPPORTUNITY? 

Any girl in this Club of money-earners is 
welcome to make it a five-dollar or a ten-dollar 
opportunity, if those few dollars are all that 
she needs or are all she is willing to work for. 
The Club has the widest, friendliest door in 
the world, and the me mber of modest aspira- 
tions is as welcome as the one who wants to lift 
a mortgage. The letters of such girls, as you 
see them published from time to time in this 
column, answer satisfactorily the frequent 
inquiry: ‘Is it necessary to devote your whole 
time to the Club work?”’ 





One Girl Who Earned Thousands 


i UT the letters I shall publish today will an- 
swer a still more important and oft-repeated 
question: ‘‘Is it WORTH WHILE to devote 
your whole time to the Club?” They are 
written by a girl who has earned several ‘thou- 
sands of dollars of Girls’ Club money; a girl 
who resigned a good position as a stenogré upher, 
because she found that she could make a better 
living through the work of the Club; a girl 
who, as I write this column, is enjoying, with 
the help of Girls’ Club salary checks, a visit to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

You see her portrait at the head of this col- 
umn. Her story begins in this way: ‘‘Once 
there was an ambitious stenographer.’’ She 
wanted to make extra money. She wrote to the 
Club. Now prick up your ears for a surprise: 
When the Club plan of work was laid before 
her, she, this girl to whom I recently paid 
more than $400 for just two months’ work, was, 
to quote her own words, “ young and foolish 
enough” to conclude that she ‘‘never could 
make money in that way,” and to leave my 
letter unanswered for three years! 

Does that sound like your story? Perhaps, 
even more ‘“‘young and foolish”’ than she, you 
have never written to the Club at all. Or 
perhaps you are a Club member, and are 
pleased to have earned a few dollars a month, 
and think that you have accomplished all 
that a busy girl can. If so, the following letter 
will interest you. Its writer was now three 
years older and wiser than when she wrote 
before; and besides, as she expresses it, ‘‘My 
father’s death had made the earning of money 
a very important matter in our household.” 
So there came a second knock at the Club 
door, with the results described in this letter: 


Dear Manager: I really am rather proud of my 
record for the past three months, for all the work 
was done outside of office hours, in the noon hour 
and evenings, except that I took four days’ vaca- 
tion. I have made $65 this June. I had not 
expected to make more than $15, but did so well 
the first day of the month that ‘I asked for the 
vacation. Thanking you again for the check, 

A NEw MEMBER FROM WISCONSIN. 


"'e column is too short to tell you all that 
this girl of vim and pluck has done since 
writing that letterin June, 1911. Onething was 
to goon working after writing it,instead of being 
satisfied with the ‘‘spurt” of earning $65, as 
some girls of less energy are. Another thing was 
to write another letter, a year later—1912—in- 
forming me that she had resigned her office po- 
sition and intended to devote herself thereafter 
to the work of the Club. Another thing was to 
win the First Honor of the Swastika Club, last 
year, and to write me: 


I have certainly been very, very glad that I 
finally took up the work of The Girls’ Club, for it 
has meant much more agreeable work to me than 
my office position did, and has certainly brought 
me ina great deal larger salary. I have never had 
one moment's regret: indeed, I congratulate my- 
self every time I think of it, and only wish I had 
been an active member from the first day I wrote 
to The Girls’ Club. 


She is just one girl whom this Club has helped. 
There have been thousands of others since the 
first of September, 1903, when the Club was 
founded. There will be many more during the 
coming year. We were never better able to help, 
for we never were better organized. I hope that 
the thirteenth birthday month of the Club will 
be a lucky date in the life of many a girl reader 
of THe JouRNAL, by representing the month 
when she wrote that letter of inquiry to the 


MANAGER OF THE GrrLs’ CLUB 
THe Laptes’ HoME JOURNAL PHILADELPHIA 




















Beautiful Negligees 
at Low Cost 


Make your negligees be- 
coming, first. It is every 
woman’s duty to look her 
prettiest at home. 





Trade Mark F | E: tN TY 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. A, L = eee ee) FE: Ld; 
Never more than 15c a yard —27 in. wide 


combines daintiness of color and design 
with a soft warmth that is ideal for cold- 
weather house gowns. When you see 
the various patterns you will hardly be- 
lieve that such charming effects can be 
secured at so lowacost. Children love 
it for bathrobes in the pretty designs 
made especially for them. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Fall patterns. The name ‘‘ Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece’? is on the back of 
the selvage. 


We’ll Send You Material for 
This Doll’s Kimono—10c 


Any little girl will love 
to make it for her dolly — 
and she can do it easily, 
as the pattern is stamped 
on the back. We'll mail «> 
it on receipt of 10c with 
your name and your deal- 
er’s. State whether you 
wish Pink or Blue, for 
12-in. or 14-in. doll 


_ . 
MERRIMACK MFG. CO. ey" 
75 Dutton St., Lowell, Mass. BS 





DUCKLI NG 














































You never saw a wash cloth just like 
these Double Surface, Double Service 


C ©. 


TRADE MARK 


Knitted Wash Cloths 


Patented fabric. ‘‘ Rough on one side 
for healthy friction—smooth on the 
other for tender skins.” Exceptionally 
soft, but durable. Hold their shape— 
keep sweet and dry quickly. Edging 
colors for easy identification. 

Sold by Department and Dry Goods 
Stores or send for two sample cloths— 
10c postpaid. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CoO. 
Dept. K. Cohoes, N. Y. 
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H. B. GLOVER CO., Dept. 35, Dubuque, Iowa 





The “Pajama Front” Robe 
$1.25 to $1.50 


The V-Neck Gown 
$1.00 to $2.00 


Sleepingwear Improved! 


Here in our Sunny Factories among the Mississippi River 
Hills we are succeeding in making some wonderfully good sleeping garments, 
for men, women and children. We are not trying to do the customary thing; our 
ideal has been and still is to get away from the common-place. 

. ~ . . 9 

We make Brighton-Carlsbad sleeping garments “different. 
No matter what kind of garment you wish, you are sure to find it exceptional 
in important respects. If a night gown it may furnish more bust room than usual, 
if a night shirt it will have a larger arm-hole, ifa pajama more room through the hips— 
these all mean sleeping comfort. You will find the sewing surprisingly good, with nice 
clean seams and finish, and you will certainly discover that buttons are sewed on tight. 
Every operation is of the same excellent character. 

But we pride ourselves most on our models. We study sleeping 
and sleepingwear as a science. And out of this study have come special models 
of practical utility which are being rapidly adopted as standards by the American 
people. 

For example, our ladies’ gowns set a new size standard for 
length and width. Ina Brighton-Carlsbad you buy the size that actually corre- 
sponds with your bust measurement and be sure of a perfect fit with ample fullness. 

Our men’s night shirts stay down because we have learned to 
make them without the wide-open, flapping, unsightly side vents. But our 
greatest improvement has been the actual perfection of a one-piece pajama, called by 
us ‘‘Pajunion.”’” Itis pleasing thousands. It is most certainly the ‘‘Successor to the 
Pajama.” It is great! Try it! 

And our cold weather or sleeping porch garments are famous. 
Every little comfort kink imaginable. Foot pockets for the feet, snug-fit wrists, 
turn-up collars, helmets, etc. And supreme quality everywhere! Most prices are as 
low as you have been accustomed to pay for ordinary garments; some are slightly 
higher, but the extra cost is only for the extra cloth, the extra sewing, the extra care 
and the extra joy and comfort that they bring. This is the label to look for: 
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In 517 Perfect Styles and Every Weight for All the "Family 


Ask your dealer to show you these and other 
Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear Styles 


Read these descriptions carefully. The models illustrated are 
our Brighton-processed flannelette. Light weights described in catalog. Be 
sure you ask your dealer to show you the actual garments that you may see the superior 
workmanship and style. Or we will fill your order from this advertisement if no dealer 


is near you. : 
The Middy Nightie {7.,/7%,, 


This is a good example of Brighton-Carlsbad style. Fancy trim. Turnover 
collar. Pocket. Cut full and draped from shoulders. A com- 
fortable cold-weather garment. Regular sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 $1 25 to $1.50 


The “‘Pajama Front” Robe The Pudundon 
(See upper left illustration) (See first small illustration) 




















Child’s Sleeper 


(See third small illustration) 


Buttons up thefront with frog The one-piece pajama now 
loops like a pajama coat. Turn- worn by thousands of men. No Poona ae oping, pesment 
over collar and cuffs. Cut full. binding draw-string. Trousers srocessed flann ett 2 W nen aa. 
Draped from shouldersand hangs can’t slip down nor coat wad up. portent fit Ate: aa bh : 
comfortably. Fancy pink and Smart, loose, comfortable. The with hood and feet 50cto$1 
blue stripe with white trim. commonsense sleep: sie tt 


Bess 365$1.25t0$1.50 | ineesrment for men$1.50to$5 
The V-Neck Gown Men’s Night Shi-t 


, : i (See second small illustration) 
(See upper right illustration) 


Foot Pocket Gown 
(See fourth small illustration) 


For men, women and children. 


Made in a variety of styles, V- For sleeping out of doors or ina 

A comfortable style with no neck, Turnover collar, Military freely ventilated room. Feet slip 
collar. Full cut and draped from collar or collarless Plain or into a big, deep poc ket-like hem 
shoulders. Scientifically correct fancy materials. Alsoin pajama With or without hood. Made 
fit. Madein fancy blue and pink front styles. Regular sizes 15, extra long for comfort. Regular 








stripe. Regular sizes 16, 17, 18. Extrz sizes30, 34,38 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40. . $1 to $2 sizes upto 19and 20 $1 to $1.75 42, Os " $1. 25 to $5. 00 





This illustrated book shows the newest and most advanced ideas in 
sleepingwear designs for men, women and children. Contains interesting 
information on he alth sleeping. 

Also tells you ‘“‘How to Order Brighton-Carlsbad on Approval 
Withous Paying a Deposit’’ if no dealer in your locality happens to 
have in stock what you want. Send for a copy—NOW! 


DEALERS: Write for Our Author. 


itative 1915 Style Book of 
») Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear. Fully 
Illustrated and Contains Wholesale Prices. 


amma eres eee 








Write Us for “The Nightie Book” — FREE! j 





The Muddy Nightie 






The Pajunion 
$1.50 to $5 


Men’s Night Shirt 
$1.00 to $1.75 


Child’s Sleeper 
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Foot Pocket Gown 
$1.25 to $5.00 


SNORE eo put | Me Tits 























































“He’s the one!”’ 


“Here's a reflection 


indeed! 
That beautiful label 


That stirs my affection— 
A suitor to suit me 


Assures me he’s able 
To meet every family 
' need!” 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They are wedded to the idea of mak- 

_ ing every meal.served on the home table 
-as attractive and tempting as it can be 
made. 
They know how perfectly this deli- 
cious Campbell “kind” satisfies the hun- 
gry longings of the whole family; how it 
quickens the appetite, gives new zest to 
the entire meal; and nourishes and builds 
up both body and brain. 
And so these successful home-makers 
order this wholesome soup by the dozen 
and have it always on hand. 
Isn’t that a good 
idea to be “married” 
to? Why don't you 


“espouse it foday? 


21 kinds 











LOOIS 7073 Srl 3 302A DH Wels LASSE 


e’en romance 


on Hallowe'en you went 
moonlight with a mirror accord- 
old superstition, to discover 
future spouse. And suppose, in- 
of a face, you discovered over your 
der the familiar Campbell label— 
dint voz call that a pleasing reflection? 
Think how many happy housewives 
are “wedded” to 


10c a can 
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THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 
A Circle of Married 


Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: “How 
Can a Home Woman Make Money?” 


, VERY issue of THe LApres’ HoME Jour- 
NAL is interesting to us members of the 

League, which was started by THE JOURNAL. 
But there is a peculiar interest attached to this 
October number, and no League member needs 
to be told why. The minute the wrappers are 
removed I can hear a delighted chorus of a 
thousand or more voices: ‘‘Our picture!” 

Yes, the soft firelight picture by W. L. 
Taylor, ‘‘ Homekeeping Hearts are Happiest,” 
which adorns the cover of THE JOURNAL this 
month, and which stands at the head of this 
column, has been selected as the appropriate 
souvenir presented to each new member of our 
League, and nothing could be more universally 
appreciated than it is. ‘‘My husband thinks 
it lovely,” writes a little California woman. 
‘*He is going to have it framed for me’’; while 
the following letter shows the esteem in which 
one woman, not yet even a member of the 
League, holds the picture: 

My Dear Friend: I want to join your League. 
I want to earn some money, and I want the pic- 
ture, ‘‘Homekeeping Hearts are Happiest.” I 
have been on the point of joining ever since the 
League started, but it is the desire to own that 
lovely picture that makes me join at once. 

Iam busy, but I hope I can fulfill your require- 
ments. A READER FROM WISCONSIN. 


Of course the requirements of the League 
are especially framed to fit the needs of busy 
women and of homekeeping hearts. Doubtless 
many other admirers of this famous painting 
by Taylor will be very glad to learn that by 
joining the League each can easily obtain a 
copy of the picture, not only without expense 
to herself but with the very pleasant accom- 
paniment of initiation into an organization 
which will help her to earn money. The copy— 
size seven and a half by ten inches—is repro- 
duced in exquisitely soft sepia tones on India 
paper. A line addressed to me will bring you 
full particulars as to the duties and privileges 
of League membership. 


What the League Does for Homekeepers 


AST month I tried to give a six months’ 

_s report of what our League had accom- 
plished; but dear me! it was like trying to 
carry home the ocean in a scallop shell. The 
League has succeeded in making homekeeping 
hearts happier, through the obvious fact that 
it puts more money into the homekeeper’s 
pocketbook. Manifold, always interesting, but 
always swinging back into the circle of home 
life, are the purposes to which the earnings of 
The Wives’ League members have been devoted. 
Were I to be asked to tell in five minutes just 
what the League had done, I should say— 
quoting the first examples which popped into 
my head—that: 

A Colorado woman, whose fifteen-months- 
old baby keeps her needle busy, is paying for a 
new sewing machine. 

A member in South Dakota has bought a 
fireless cooker. 

A young widow is laying by money to bring 
her two little sons to America from her home 
country, Finland. 

I know of two birthday gifts purchased for 
husbands—one an autograph camera, another 
a handsome seal ring; while a prudent Cana- 
dian member is already saving her League 
earnings for ‘‘his’’ Christmas gift. 

A new member from Iowa, who, prior to 
marriage, had earned hundreds of dollars as a 
school-teacher, is ‘so happy,” she says, ‘‘to be 
earning money again.” 

Three incubators and a brooder are the re- 
sults of a little work done for the League by 
an ambitious woman who wants to help her 
husband with his poultry ranch. 

And there is a little woman in New York 
State, the mother of twin babies, who in ten 
days earned $24.40! 

Small successes these, compared with the 
achievements of some energetic members; but 
I doubt if the most imposing array of statistics 
could convey so clear a picture of the wide 
range of service which our League renders. It’s 
worth belonging to—especially with Christmas 
approaching. All of us who already belong are 
eager to welcome into the circle of service any 
newcomer who will write to the 
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My Walls 
Are Entirely Satisfactory 
Now That I Have Used 


ANTTA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Sunshine cannot fade them; dust and 
dirt can be wiped off instantly with a 
damp cloth—they cannot crack or peel, 
and they can be kept clean and bright 
and beautiful. 


SANITAS is printed in oil colors ona 
strong cloth foundation. It is as lasting as 
the walls themselves—and is absolutely 
hygienic. Over 130 distinctive designs 
—dull and glazed finishes—whose com- 
binations of patterns and colors permit 
the most artistic effects for every room. 


See the New SANITAS Designs 


Ask your decorator to show you. If 
he cannot supply you write us. Identify 
the genuine by the trade mark on back 
of cloth. 

Permanent SANITAS Exhibit — showing suite 
of rooms done in SANITAS by interior decora- 
tors —at Craftsman Home Builders’ Exposition, 


6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


THE STANDARD OJL CLOTH CO., Inc. 
320 Broadway New York, N.Y. Dept. 1 


Send me booklet showing the new SANITAS 


designs and the name of the nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address 


























Spare Your 
Back! 






Rai. is Bi Ssbebois 



















Don’t wear yourself out pedaling a sewing 
machine, but let this ‘‘Dumore”’ Electric 
Motor do the work. Slip it under the hand- 
wheel of your machine, attach the cord to 
the nearest electric light socket and—there 
you are!—ready to sew all day with no ef- 
fort on your part except to guide the fabric. 

Nochange necessary in your machine—no 
clamps or screws. Motor runs fast or slow 
and uses less than a cent’s worth of current 
an hour. 

Price $13.50 on approval anywhere in 
the United States. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Demonstrators wanted everywhere. 
WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
700 Dumore Building Racine, Wisconsin 
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Write for our New 


Contains latest 
scientific in- 
structions on 
Care of the Hair 


and Beauty Cul- 
ture at home without cost. Also beau 
tifully illustrates all the 


Latest Styles in Hair Dressing 
and catalogs hundreds of Newest Creations in Switche 

Braids, Pompadours, Wigs and all other kinds of Ha 

Goods and Toilet Articles at guaranteed lowest pric« 

Make your selection from our catalog, and we will shi 

goods ON APPROVAL— xo pay unless satisfied. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send for catalog 
« of Fall Styles 


\ This beautiful gown of lus- 
I trous satin messaline 
inall shades, made- 






















and Stouts 
Catalog shows wide selection 
fall and winter styles of maternit 
gowns, skirts, coats and corsets, Satisfa 
tion guaranteed. Gowns from $1.98 up. Cata 
log B for misses’ and ladies’ regular wear on request. 


Mrs.Grace Minor, Dept.A,783 MainSt., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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STERLING 


“Dearest Barbara: 


This is most private. Tom is urging me to set a day in October. Absurd, of 





course. * 


a chest of Community exactly like Betty’s. But you mustn't even hint this to Tom!! ! 








PP. S.—I'm going to have a chest of Community—a big one—even if Tom has to give 


OTE—Do not confuse COMMUNITY PLATE with ordinary plated silver, for “Community” is so especially thickened at the wearing points and toughened to withstand wear, that 
in a long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. There are many attractive designs at your dealer's. The price is attractive, too. 


COMMUNITY STERLING (Patrician design only) Ask your dealer for prices. 
COMMUNITY PLATE (best plated ware made) At your service for 50 years. Six teaspoons, $2.15. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., 


at once. 








it to me himself.”’ 


We 5 & 
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August 1, 1915. 





COMMOUNITTSY SILVER 





* + « Still—I might consider December if I could be sure of getting 


Constance 


P. S.—Tom just called and insisted on our being married 
I positively refused. 
compromised on the twentieth of this month—and, 


oh, Barbara, you're the first bridesmaid I’ve asked. 





~ 


Also Makers of Oneida Community Reliance Plate (at your service for 25 years, six teaspoons $1.10), and Oneida Community Par Plate 


75 


PLATE 





ONEIDA, N.Y. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1915 





































“IT Have Come to Arrest 
the Man You Love’’ 


Suppose W. J. Burns, the great detective, 
were to appear unexpectedly at your door 
and say, ‘‘I have come to arrest the man 
you love.’” What would you do? 

Would you yield to the instinct that 
moves us all to shield the men we love? 
Would you play for time in which: to let 
your man escape? 

Or would you say, ‘‘If he has done wrong 
I want to help him to rightthewrong. Iwill 
go and tell him you have come.”’ 

Another woman faced that very situation 
once: Mr. Burns calls her, ‘The Woman 
in the Case.’’ That is the title of the first 
of six true detective stories which he has 
Written. 

He speaks of them as “My six most in- 
teresting detective stories about women.’”’ 
They begin in October, an exclusive fea- 
ture of the 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 







































Margaret Deland’s 
New Novel 


4. Must 


Marry a Millionaire’ 


America’s foremost novelist, 
who wrote ‘*The Iron. Wom- 
an,” ““The Awakening of 
Helena Richie,’’ and *‘ Old 
Chester ‘Tales,’’ has just 
completed her new book, 
*“The Rising Tide.” 

It dramatizes with wonder- 
ful insight the conflict of re- 
bellious youth pitted against 
conservative age. The love 
story of its vivid, wilful heroine 
is of the most powerful interest. 
“*The Rising Tide’’ will soon 
begin in the 


b 


She was young, beautiful, and 
clever— what did it matter if 
she had no money? She 
would marry a millionaire. 
The tale of her adventures 
on the road to matrimony is 
told by Fannie Heaslip Lea, 
whose “Sicily Ann” stories 
are famous. 

This is one of the four love 
serials soon to start in the 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 


Woman’s Home 
Companion 














THE NEW 
KEEPING-UP CLUB 
A Boon for Busy Folks 


**CEEING America” was more thana slogan 

last summer: it became a fact. The thou- 
sands who usually go to Europe each summer 
traveled this past summer through America 
and got acquainted with their own country. 
The result will be that everywhere throughout 
the country this winter folks will be talking of 
what they have seen: articles by the score will 
be printed, and clubs will have papers read to 
them of what the members saw. It will be a 
‘What I Saw in America” winter. 

Naturally the Pacific Coast will come in for 
the largest share of attention, since the Fair 
drew thousands in that direction, and the great 
wonder-sights of the Farther West and the 
Pacific Coast will be more talked about and 
described than in any previous year. And, as 
the Grand Cajon of the Colorado is conceded 
to be the greatest wonder of the Far West and 
thousands visited that spot of marvelous 
beauty and awesome splendor, prebably more 
will be said and told and written of that won- 
drous sight than of any other. 

But it is not possible forus all to travel and 
see America. Some of us have not the time: 
others lack the funds. And amid all the talk 
that will buzz around one’s ears, we are in dan- 
ger of being “out of it.’’ And it is just here 
that THe JourNAt’s new Keeping-Up Club 
comes in: If we were all fortunate enough to 
have had the time and the means to go to the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, for instance, 
there would be no occasion for any of us to tell 
the others about it. 

And that is why Dwight L. Elmendorf, the 
famous traveler and lecturer, went: because he 
knew thousands would not be able to visit this 
wonderful place, and he decided to bring the 
Cafion to them instead of their going to the 
Cafion. And he hasbrought it. In a delightful 
way he tells about this wonderful spot, and tells 
it as only a trained traveler can tell it, because 
it isa rare gift that can tellof the amazing sight 
that ‘‘is thirteen miles long, a mile deep and 
painted like a flower.” 


AN D in pictures, too, he shows the most mar- 
<£-\ velous spots inthe marvelous place. And, 
realizing only too well that the wonderful 
coloring of the Cafion could not be brought 
home to the eye with the soft brown gravure 
work, he took the pictures in full color, and 
here they are: six of them—in full, beautiful 
colors as near to nature as it is possible to 
make them—free to every member of the 
Keeping-Up Club. 

Not only that, but Mr. Elmendorf has written 
on the back of each picture a five-minute, crisp 
and snappy description of each scene, so that 
while the eye is delighted the mind is satisfied. 
And all this in addition to the twenty-five- 
hundred-word description of the Cajfon itself, 
and this description, again, illustrated with 
some fifteen photographic bits. 

All this is in the October issue of the 
Keeping-Up Club’s paper, ‘‘The Mentor,” 
which goes to every member each month, 
freighted with some special subject treated by 
an expert, and accompanied by six separate, 
beautiful pictures, almost half the size of a 
JOURNAL page, all ready for framing. 

Never was there devised a more entertaining 
orcomplete method of ‘‘ keeping up,” and that 
is why we recommend to the fullest extent a 
membership in the new Keeping-Up Club to 
every JOURNAL reader. The full-page an- 
nouncement on page 5 of this issue of THE 
JouRNAL will tell you how you can become 
a member. 

We have to keep up; there is no doubt of 
that. Other folks keep up and we must do so. 
We cannot afford to be behind; we must keep 
step. It is essentially a day of keeping up. 
But up to this time it has taken much time and 
more money to keep up; now, through the 
Keeping-Up Club, it takes little time and no 
money. And you are not bored in the process; 
you are entertained, delighted, and before you 
know it you have the information that others 
possess but which they have had to pay for. 


THINK you would be astonished at the 

beauty of Mr. Elmendorf’s six pictures of the 
Grand Cafion, in full color, if you had them 
before you as they lie before me. I only wish I 
could send one to each reader of THE JOURNAL, 
but naturally the cost is prohibitive. If I 
could send them I am sure there would be so 
many members joining the Keeping-Up Club 
that a corps of clerks could not enter the names 
fast enough. Here are really six of the most 
beautiful pictures, each a gem fit to frame and 
hang in the choicest room. And to think that 
these six pictures are only six of seventy-two 
(yes, 72: six each month) that would come to 
you during a year: pictures of travel; of the 
great pictures of the world, beautifully repro- 
duced in soft brown; of romantic scenes in his- 
tory; portraits of the great menand women who 
have made the history of the world; pictures of 
the finest rugs in the world, in full color; pic- 
tures that take you along the famous Danube; 
into the sacred places of the Holy Land; into 
South America, of which you are destined to 
hear so much in the months to come; show 
you Joan of Arc and thestory and places of her 
exploits; of the country of Shakspere and the 
places immortalized by his works—can you 
imagine a more delightful way of keeping up? 
And, best ofall, it is yours without cost. 

So do read what is printed on page 5 of this 
JoURNAL, and then let me hear from you, and 
you will never regret this acquaintance. 

THE MANAGER OF 
THE KeEPING-Up CLUB 
Tue LApirs’ Home JoURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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' A Shining Exenphs 
Of Good Housekeeping 


Furniturebrightenedwith | 
WIZARD Polish ‘‘smiles 
back’’ at the happy housewife. 
A few drops of WIZARD—a whisk 
of the dust-cloth—and—lJike magic 
—a beautiful, lasting, hard, dry 
luster appears, 


WIZARD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Polish 


preserves and enhances the 
beauty of fine furniture. Its only 
results are good results. 


Use it on the most delicate 
surfaces—on your piano—automo- 
bile—floors and woodwork. 
WIZARD Polish gives exquisite, 
clean, shining beauty with no-labor- 











at-all. Sample bottle free on re- 
guest. Sold in all sizes, 25c to $2.50. 


WIZARD MOP 


the mop that setanewstandard 
— revolutionized mopdom. 
Has latest improvements, 
including adjustable handle. 
Styles from 50c to $1.25. 


WIZARD products sold and fully 
guaranteed by all dealers. 


Wizard Products Co., Inc. 


1473 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























NRINOKA, 
Ife Guaranteed 4 
SUNFAST 

"}D RAPERIE SS on@ 
1JIPAOLSTERIES 


Window Draped with Striped Yoredale 


Colors the Sun Won’t Fade 


Select any Orinoka guaranteed colors 
you please for your window draperies. 
Hang them where the hottest sun will 
blaze on them day after day, and you 
will find that they won't fade in the 
slightest. E-ven repeated washings 
can't dull them, for they are guaran- 
teed positively fadeless. 


: 





sreoeupenetrenss 





A wealth of fascinating designs, color- 
ful tones and lustrous textures to select 
from, at modest prices. Write for 


booklet, “Draping the Home,” and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
140 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


See these goods at your dealer’s and insist upon this 
Guarantee, which is on every bolt. 


These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby au- 
thorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 
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When Beverly Bayne’s wish came true 
What it was—and how she found its fulfillment 


‘Probably every woman,’’ writes Beverly Bayne, Then stand in it, walk in it! Note how it ‘‘bends with your foot’’— 
famous Essanay star, ‘thas had my experience in buying how easy and graceful it makes every step. It needs no ‘‘ breaking in’? — 
footwear. I found invariably that I was compelled to you can wear it right out of the store with comfort such as you have never 
choose between style and comfort; to get both in the known before. 


same shoe seemed impossible. Of course, being an ac- 
tress, I had to consider first the appearance of my foot — 
and then endure the torture as best I could. To 
finda shoe that _fée/t as well as it /ooked—that 
was my dearest wish. One day a friend urged me to try the 
Red Cross Shoe and I found my wish fulfilled !”? 


To know what will be worn in shoes this season, and to see the correct 
models for every purpose and every occasion — 


Write today for this “Shopping List” 

It will be sent you Free, to slip in the purse or bag you 

carry on your shopping trips. In it you can jot down 

all the things you must buy. It will be a little “joy- 
book” to you— won't let you forget anything and 
does away with those so easily lost separate slips 
of paper. With it we will send you the name of 
the Red Cross dealer in your town, or tell you how 
to order Red Cross Shoes direct. Write today. 
Prices: Red Cross Shoe $4, $4.50 and $5. A few 
styles $6 to $8. 

Red Cross PLIO, a shoe of excellent value, embody- 

ing all the Red Cross Style and Comfort. $3.50 












See 
Beverly Bayne 
in 
“A Footwear Romance” 































If you, like Beverly Bayne, have been needlessly suffering 
with foot discomfort, all because you thought style and 
comfort an impossible footwear combination — 











Beverly Bayne ts now appear- 
ing na new photo drama,‘ A 
Footwear Romance.” See this 
play in your town. Ask 

your dealer or write us for 


If you have been wishing what she wished— 


Go to the Red Cross store in your town and find what 
she found — what thousands upon thousands of women 
everywhere have found — in the famous Red Cross Shoe. 





First, choose from among the new models that style which 
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gives just the smart, trim look you want your foot to have. the date when it will . Cc 
e Note how small and snug-fitting it appears, how charming appear. The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 
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The Bible itself proves how universally honey has been recognized as 
a real food from time immemorial, by such quotations as this- 
Is. 7:15—Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may 
know how to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
> Uz Take this hint from the greatest history in the world. 


AV ‘ 
AR The Sweets-and-the-Child Problem 


Children must have sweets—their sweet tooth is not 
mere habit or weakness but a Nature-call. While sugar and ordi- 
nary syrups do answer the call for sweets, they also frequently de- 
mand a price in the tax they lay on stomach and kidneys. Honey 
confers the benefit without demanding payment—it is a food as 
well as a delicious sweet —it is wholesome—it aids digestion—it lays 
no tax on stomach, kidneys or teeth. 





- 

ne Itt O@7C1L 
2) 
as is just as much better than ordinary, “pick-up,” unbranded honeys 
ee: as are other branded, well-advertised articles better than the old 

‘‘bulk-goods"’ they have displaced in your pantry. You demand 
brands for their assurance of uniformity and superiority of quality and 
for packing which preserves goodness, protects from contamination 
and prevents substitution. For the same reasons put Airline Honey 
on your list of brands demanded. 


“A Sample For 1Oc 


A small jar sent, postpaid, for 10c and your dealer's name—also Honey Cook 
Book—send for them. Ask your dealer for Airline Honey—comes in jars or 
tins (just the pure extracted honey) or in the comb, packed air tight. Served 
in individual packages on dining cars of many railroads, at leading hotels, at 
restaurants and many of the model “chain” restaurants, 


If your dealer can't supply you, we will. 


Tue A. I. Roor Co., Mepina, Oun10 
Biggest producers of and dealers in bees and beekeepers’ sup- 
plies in America. Publishers of ‘‘Gleanings in Bee Culture.” 
‘‘The Home of the Honey Bees.” 
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NOW TRY HOT WAFFLES—SPREAD 
WITH DELICIOUS AIRLINE HONEY 
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of KNOX GELATINE Recipes 


is just out — we will send it to you FREE 


Besides the NEW recipes for Desserts, Salads, Pud- 
dings, Candies, Ice Creams and Ices, this book con- 
tains the very latest inTable Setting and Serving. Val- 
uable recipes, too, for the Invalid and Convalescent. 


With this book you can prepare for the family meal —for 
unexpected company —for formal functions—a dish for 
every meal— every occasion—every season. 


This is one of the NEW IDEAS from the NEW BOOK 


A SALAD-DESSERT 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice. 

Y2 cup cold water. Y2 cup sugar. 

2 cups boiling water. 1 teaspoonful salt. 

Y, cup mild vinegar. 3 cups fresh fruit, cut in small pieces. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and add boiling water, vinegar, lemon 
juice, sugar, and salt. Strain, and when mixture begins to stiffen, add fruit, using 
cherries, oranges, bananas, or cooked pineapple, alone or in ‘combination. Turn 
into mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold to nest of 
crisp lettuce leaves, and accompany with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 





Remember, the NEW BOOK is FREE 


Just send us your grocer’s name. If you wisha PINT SAMPLE enclose a 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., Inc., 413 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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THE FLOSSIE FISHER 
CLUB CORNER 


Conducted by 
Helene and Vera Nyce 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


“THIS is our own club corner, and I hope you 
will all enjoy it and write to us whether 
you try in the prize competitions or not. 

Flossie’s club is a very happy one, also a 
very industrious one, and is steadily growing. 
We have nearly fifteen thousand members and 
more than seven hundred chapters. 

If you are not a member be sure to ask us 
for a club pin and a certificate, and get your 
friends tojoin too. We have grown-up members 
and very little ones, as well as boys and girls 
of all ages, and shall be glad to welcome you 
and your family and all your friends. It costs 
nothing to belong, and the club’s only require- 
ment for membership is kindness to every- 
one and to all living creatures; and you can 
see, if all of us try this, how much happiness 
we can make for those about us, so that 
Flossie’s club will really be a help to others. 

Flossie’s paper cut-outs and stories are free 
to all who will send stamped, addressed enve- 
lopes for them. 

The special this month is a squirrel cut-out. 
Bunty Squirrel and his wife and babies are 
working so hard to gather nuts and store them 
away for the long winter months! They have 
a tiny wheelbarrow to gather them into, a 
little nut cellar in which to keep them, a tiny 
Dutch oven in which Mrs. Bunty bakes her 
chestnut pies and hickory-nut pasties, and, best 
of all, the funny little windmill where Bunty 
himself grinds the flour from which the pies 
are made. 

All these are in outline, ready for you to cut 
out, color and paste together, besides Bunty, 
Mrs. Bunty and the babies. If the mill is put 
together carefully the fans will really go. Send 
a stamped, addressed envelope for them. 

You may have a story also, about Flossie and 
her friends, or about Bunty Squirrel and his 
family; or perhaps you would like a story about 
a real little boy. Tell me which you want. 


a is the ‘‘real little boy.” It is 
nearly two years since he came to us. He 
is six years old now, and so cute! I do not 
know where he gets his queer little fancies. 
One night he ran to call me to “‘ look krick krick 
at de putty sun, he is just goin’ to bed now, 
lyin’ on de groun’.”’ 

Our nearest neighbors are little girls five and 
six years old, and the three are almost always 
together. Oneday the mamma of the little girls 
found them sitting and talking joyously on a 
small step. ‘‘ Not now, Jenny,” Pasquale was 
saying, ‘‘but when I get tobe a big man I will 
marry you an’ we’ll get a little house in de 
woods far, far away, an’ we’ll live there an’ 
raise donkeys, an’ if Frances comes dare we’ll 
just get on de donkeys an’ gallop away, away !”’ 
The entrance of Frances’ mamma put a stop 
to further plans for that time. Shall I tell you 
more about these funny little people? 

There will be twenty-three prizes for the 
best stories written for this corner: First 
prize, five dollars; second prize, three dollars; 
third prize, two dollars, and twenty prizes of 
one dollar each. We hope you will be one of 
the winners, but write to us whether you send 
a story or not. Stories may be written upon 
any subject you choose. The competitions are 
for the boys and girls in their teens as well as 
for younger children. 

Be sure to inclose with your story a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply, and send not 
later than October 15 to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CARE OF THE LApiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Prize Winners for July 
FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
B. ABRAHAM WHITELOCK (age 16 years), New Jersey 
SECOND PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
JAMES ARMSTRONG Scott (age 16 years), Missouri 


THIRD PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
Grace L. Moore (age 14 years), Wisconsin 


FOURTH PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


MILDRED Crooks, Illinois 
RutH WEISHAAR (age 14 years), New Jersey 
WitirAM More LL, Minnesota 
Max NEWFIELD, New York 
LEsLIE E. Batrrb, Jr. (age 13 years), Missouri 
Betty EAMES BuERBAUM, North Carolina 
HELEN AvuLD, Canada 
EpitH HuMpHREY, Ohio 
Doris BRETHOUWER (age 10 years), Colorado 
CLARA Pitts, Texas 
S1BYL PEASLEE HALL (age 15 years), New York 
EsTHER EISEN (age 14 years), Canada 
MARGARET BOLanD, Pennsylvania 
ERNESTINE Upsnaw, Alabama 
ELIZABETH VAN GUYSLING, New York 
GENEVA SMITH, Ohio 
NELL F. Woo.roLk, Kentucky 
Jute D. CAMPBELL, Hawaiian Islands 
Buarr S. REILey, Pennsylvania 
MARGARET LATIMER, Canada 


The Roll of Honor for July 


EDWARD FULLER, Jr., Maryland 
HELEN DEAN, Missouri 
W. Epcar Forks, Missouri 
Joun ALLEN Scruccs, Virginia 
ARRETHEA Mincus, Washington 
Lotys Davis, Oregon 
RutH BaArcHER, New York 
SapiE B. Genn, New York 
VirciniA Sturcis, Maryland 
Ipa Cater, Alabama 
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What’s Behind 
Jack’s Smile ? 


Good health, you say, and conse- 
quent happiness. But do you realize 
how much the diligent care of his 
teeth contributes to Jack’s happiness ? 


His mother writes us: 


“This is Baby Jack, two-and- 
one-half years old, weighing 39 
pounds. | have always used Dr. 
Lyon’s and I'm teaching Jack its 
daily use.” 


What about your teeth and those 
of your children? They'll be smile- 
makers if the family dentist is visited 
twice a year, and morning, noon and 
night you and the children use 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c to- 
day for a gen- 
erous sample 
of either Dr. 
Lyon's Per- 
fect Tooth 
Powder or 
DentalCream. 


I. W. Lyon & 
Sons, Inc., 
526 W. 27th St. 


New York 
City 


MREM is 
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‘Model 


TRADE MARK 





brassiere 


EAUTY of figure and 

grace of poise attend the 
woman who wears Model 
Brassiéres. They are fit for 
the adoption of her Majesty, 
the American Woman. 
To facilitate tubbing, bon- 
ings are removable and cust- 
less. Our guarantee accom- 
panies every garment. 


Scores of styles to choose from, 
and our catalogue—free on re- 
quest—shows upwards of sixty 
beautiful models. 


50c to $7.50 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Model Brassiéres, write to us direct. 


Mada Ryrassiére (So. 


Der, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Chicago Paris Brooklyn 
Boston San Francisco 
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\Vomen often ask: ‘‘What is the secret of the 
Journal? What is it that makes the Journal so 
different from other magazines?’ 


And just so, business men often ask: ** What is it 
that gives the advertising pages of the Journal that 
power to bring results which make them so valuable 
to the manufacturer who advertises in them ?”’ 


‘he answer to both questions is the same. 


The secret of the Jousnal’s power for advertisers is 
its interest for readers. Because it is important 
to you, it is important to the advertiser. Your de- 
pendence on it makes him dependent on it. 


And the secret is: 


2 . 
Service. 
x ok Ox 


Every single story or picture, every article or edi- 
torial, every item that appears in the Journa/, is put 
there for a definite reason — service to you. 


You pay $1.50 in advance without the least idea of 
what we are going to send into your home. That 
is a great responsibility —and we realize it. 


The Journal never publishes anything for “‘journal- 
istic purposes.”’ 


Sensationalism, yellowness, have no place in its code. 


To make work easier, to make outlooks broader, 
lives more complete or hearts lighter, is the purpose 
of everything in the Journa/. This is true whether 
it be a new recipe, a hint on the servant problem, a 
fresh viewpoint on some public question, a game for 
the children, a lively story, or a happy verse, 


*k *K OX 


Sometimes this service is given indirectly through 
its influence on great public movements. 


The Journal was the pioneer among magazines to 
fight the patent-medicine evil. 


It led the struggle for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls. 


It led in abolishing common drinking cups. 


Ten years ago it took up the question of a sane-and- 
safe Fourth of July. 


It first gave national impetus to the civic cleaning- 
up idea. 


al al- IN 
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But there is another sort of service besides that of the 
printed page. It is the personal service rendered to 
the readers, through correspondence, by twenty- 
eight editors. 


‘Whatever you want to know, ask the Journal,” is 
the slogan of this service. 


In the last six months the editors received 268,512 
letters from readers. Every letter was answered fully. 


The Open Secret of the Journal 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


These letters asked for suggestions on caring for 
babies, making gifts, decorating rooms. They asked 
for house plans. They asked how to trim hair and 
hats, how to make dresses, to plant gardens, to 
organize church social hours. They wanted ideas 
for entertainments. They came from expectant 
mothers, from women writing club papers, from 
women craving a friendly touch. 


They were the outpouring of hopes, foibles, troubles, 
confidences, experiences. 


This vast correspondence between hundreds of thou- 
sands of women and twenty-eight skilled editors and 
their assistants makes the Journa/ a living, breathing 
personality. 


There are today 4500 babies all over the country who 
are being fed, bathed, dressed and trained by the 
directions of the Journal’s physician. Their progress 
is painstakingly charted, and individual reports and 
instructions sent regularly month by month to the 
mothers. More than 69,000 children have been thus 
reared up under the care of the Journal. 


More than 85,000 people have asked the Journal 
how to build their homes. One whole community 
in a Southern city is referred to as “*Ladies’- Home- 


Journalville.”’ 
Ok Ox 


It is such service as this that makes the Journa/ 
stand apart. 


By its success it has brought into being more com- 
petition than any other national periodical. And 
yet 1,600,000 families continue to pay $1.50 a year 
for the Journal, because it serves them. 


It is because the intense loyalty of these families 
extends to the advertising columns that we find in 
a single issue of the Journal the advertisements of 
more than 125 different commodities— from a few 
lines for baby clothes, up to two pages in colors for 
automobiles. 


This great volume of advertising is stable and per- 
manent. Last year more than 86% of it came from 
firms that had also used the Journa/ the year before. 


And consider how little this advertising costs in 
proportion to the work it does. 


A full page is a good-sized advertisement. 


The manufacturer can put a full-page advertisement 
in the Journal every month, going into 1,600,000 
homes, for a total cost for the entire year of +” 
cents per home. 


Or assuming that, on an average, five persons read 
each copy, the manufacturer can lay before 8,000,000 
Journal readers twelve full-page stories about his 
goods at a total cost for the whole year of less than 
one cent per reader. 

































































































’Most Ready to Tuck In 


She doesn’t mind going to bed when she and dolly are each tucked in under 


their own warm Nashua Blankets. We'll send a real Nashua Blanket, doll’s 
size, for 15c, that will delight her, and show you the texture of 


Woolnap 


$1.75 
pe Size Na hi i la to $3.50 
Bed A as As Apsl anket S per pair 


PURE COTTON 


Both children and grown-ups like Nashua Blankets as they are very warm 
and strong—at 1} the price of wool. Though all cotton they have a deep, soft, 
curly nap that stays soft—isn’t spoiled by washing. And their remarkable 
strength prevents their tearing out as do many inexpensive blankets. 

Nashua Blankets are obtainable in all sizes, weights and colors, 
plain with borders. Fancy styles, a little higher price. Before 
buying new blankets 


plaids or 





Nashua 


WOOLMAP BLANKET 


Send for Our Interesting Booklet 


It explains why these cotton blankets are so warm and strong—the advantages a> 

of the proper sizes for your bed, non- shrinking and other qualities that are Pacer g 
, assured in Nashua Blankets only. If it isn’t a Nashua Woolnap it isn't a real MASHUA HFG CO 

Woolnap Blanket. At Leading Dealers’. a 


Dept. 55, 48 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 











Be sure you see 
this label on 
the blanket 


Amory, Browne & Co. 









































Have You 
Decided 
What They 
Are Saying? 
Have you sent to your 
Alvin Jeweler your idea of 


the conversation between 
these two young ladies? 






















The jeweler who displays this picture 
in his window offers a chest of 


AWN SAVER 


The Long-Life Plate 




















to the one in his town who sends him the most clever answer of 
this conversation in fifty words or less. 


The prize chest offered by your jeweler contains 26 pieces of 
beautiful Alvin flatware. Your answer, signed with your name and 
address, must reach him by October 30. 


If there is no Alvin Jeweler in your town, send your answer 

to us. We offer, as an additional prize, a handsome genuine 

mahogany chest of 208 pieces of Alvin Silver Plate, value 

$225.00, for the most clever answer of those received by 

all the jewelers. In case two or more are entitled to this 
prize, each will receive one of these chests. 


ALVIN MFG. CO., Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
CALVIN) <PATENT) 















































BEHIND THE 


SCREEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 





landscape, for within the fourteen hundred 
acres are to be found fields, forests, peaks, 
cafions and streams; but when the demand is 
for a building of a certain type the technical 
director’s ingenuity comes into play. 

Formerly it was the custom to find a build- 
ing somewhere in the city that would answer 
the purpose, but the custom is changing. For 
one thing the buildings of Los Angeles, with 
eighty moving-picture companies at work in 
the neighborhood, have been ‘shot” into 
familiarity. Again, the making of a scene in a 
public street invariably draws a crowd, and an 
abnormal crowd is likely to spoil the effect. 

Some directors have adopted the ruse of 
sending a fake camera on down the street, or 
even starting a fist fight a block away; then, 
when the crowd has been drawn off, proceeding 
with the real business. These drawbacks, com- 
bined with the cost of transporting the 
company in automobiles and the loss of time, 
have led to daring experimentation. 

The grounds at Universal City are covered 
with one, two, three and four story buildings, 
and even rows of city buildings, which were 
never used, unless materially altered, in more 
than one picture. 

No more of the building is erected than will 
be caught by the camera. It may be necessary 
to build two, three or even four walls of a cabin 
that is to be seen from a distance, and to put 
the roof and chimney in place, but ordinarily 
a business building consists of but one or two 
walls propped from behind. 

First, a frame is erected, then doors, win- 
dows and balconies are put in place, and lastly 
the remaining surface is covered with burlap, 
which is coated with plaster. Paint turns the 
building into brick or stone. The landscape at 
Universal City has taken ona rather startling 
appearance. Close to the log home of Daniel 
Boone stands the pyramid of Cheops. A Greek 
temple stares across at a four-story packing 
house which flaunts the virtues of its lard. The 
thatched huts of a Cingalese village area good 
deal closer to an orthodox American church 
than the missionary influence might be pre- 
sumed to have brought them. 


N PICTURING a story of the Ghetto, a sec- 

tion one hundred and fifty yards in length of 
a New York East Side street was faithfully 
reproduced. Four hundred and fifty Kishinef 
Jews, who now make their home in Southern 
California, were brought in to populate the 
street. The scene was true down to the last 
pushcart and Hebrew sign. When the people 
began to desert the thoroughfare the camera 
swung around.toshow them mounting the steps 
of a synagogue on the opposite block. The 
camera followed into the house of worship and 
recorded the action there. The synagogue was 
so complete that certain of the patriarchal Jews 
asked the Gentile leading woman to remain 
outside. Nothing was lacking but the roof! 

A street in Cairo was necessary in recording 
the experiences of unhappy Princess Hassan. 
The technical director sketched the plans for 
the double row of Oriental buildings.and chose 
the most skillful of his force of one hundred 
and thirty-five men to bring the fronts into 
existence. Latticed window, minaret, balcony 
and awning were all that they should have 
been. At the end of the street rose the heavy 
domes of amosque. The roadway was littered 
and given the signs of wear. When a herd of 
camels were driven in from the zoo they paid 
the director the highest imaginable compli- 
ment by lying down at the sidewalk edge and 
falling dreamily to chewing the cud. 

There is a street of a New England village 
and a street of a Western frontier village, 
either of which is easily remade to fit any cer- 
tain requirements. There is a shaft house 
standing about the mouth of a coal mine, with 
cars, machinery and hoists brought from actual 
service in the anthracite fields. When the 
miners climb into the cage it disappears below 
the surface, and yet the continuation of that 
shaft is so ingeniously constructed above 
ground that there is no difficulty in getting 
7 for camera work. 

A Pullman car lacks a roof and one end. It 
is set upon springs and is rocked by machinery 
while a scene is being played within. The 
camera, being on a rigid platform at the open 
end, loses none of the train motion. A pano- 
rama screen unrolls outside the windows to 
give glimpses of trees, mountains and tele- 
graph poles. The device is now regarded as 
too artificial. Hereafter a real, if roofless, Pull- 
man car is to be pulled by a locomotive upon 
two miles of track along which stations, farm- 
houses and road crossings will be arranged. 
Thousands of dollars spent to secure the detail 
of a truer glimpse through a train window! 
The incident expresses better than words the 
new spirit behind the pictures. 


Gee heart of Universal City is the zoo. 
Here is a menagerie to make any circus 
covetous. Here are lions, tigers, jaguars, leop 
ards, panthers, bears, wolves, coyotes and 
camels. Here are snakes, monkeys and orangs, 
chickens and pigeons, and cats and dogs in ex 
haustive assortment. Charlie, the elephant, is 
here, too, when he is not off lifting an over- 
loaded wagon out of the mud or sand. From 
the backs of the cages runways lead to an arena 
where the animal pictures are taken. Trees 
and thickets conceal the stout steel bars. 

“‘There’s not much to it,” said the director. 
*“You get your animals to understand what 
you want them to do, then you make them do 
it in conjunction with the actors.” 

The simple formula suggests nothing of the 
daring, the skill and the patience necessary to 
produce any effect at which an audience will 
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Our Trained Corsetiére Fits 
Your Made-to-Measure NuBone. 
No Extra Cost 


Know the luxury of a perfectly fitted 
corset—a corset with lines that are mod- 
ish to the last degree, and with the com- 
fort of perfect flexibility. 

The NuBone Corset gives with every 
movement—permits perfect grace and 
freedom of the body, and yet actually 
holds the figure to lines of artistic beauty, 
bec ause 

















tha Bone 


is the only corset boned with the NuBone 
patented triple- wire stays. These stays 
of three wires interwoven and interlocked 
give that greater support present styles 
demand. 

A new corset free if a NuBone stay 
rusts or breaks within a year. 

Write today for Style Book and name 
of our corsetiére, who will serve you in 
the privacy of your home, yet you need 
not feel obligated to purchase. 


THE NuBONE CORSET COMPANY 
Dept. A Corry, Pa. 


A few refined, intelligent women will be instructed 
in corsetry and given exclusive territory. 
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SALT’S 

Fur Fabrics for the 
Luxury-Loving 

Woman l 


Women who want luxuri- 


dnd 


'oa 


Pe 





ous garments, yet who do ° 
not wish to pay the prices of 
fur—or who do not want the : 
care and risk connected with y 
the wearing and storing of ' 
furs—are buying or making 


ea = 


garments of SALT’S FUR 
FABRICS. fe 

Fur Fabrics—SALT’S Fur J 
Fabrics, that is—have all the a 


luxurious appearance of real J 
fur—without the heavy fl 
weight, and at a small frac- 4 


tion of the price. 


SALT’S TEXTILE CO., Inc. | 
38 East 25th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 



































great viscosity. The oil runs right to 





2 3-in-Oneis awonderful 
sewing machine oil. It is 
light and penetrating, with 


the very bottom of any delicate bearing 
and lubricates perfectly. 

3-in-One cleans out the gummy, 
dirty particles gathered by inferior oil. 
This reduces wear to the least appre- 
ciable amount, because a clean, prop- 
erly oiled bearing is practically fric- 
tionless. A little 


3-in-One 

on a cloth wrung out in cold water will 
keep the case-of your machine beauti- 
fully polished and perfectly clean. Also 
an application of 3-in-One prevents all 
rust and tarnish on nickeled and metal 
surfaces. 

Your dealer has 3-in-One in trial size bottles, 
1 oz. for 10c; in 3 oz. bottles 25c; in 8 oz. 
bottles (4% pint) 50c; and in Handy Oil Cans, 
342 0z. 25c. These ‘handy cans”’ fit a machine 
drawer and are very convenient. Sent by 
parcel post for 30c if your dealer doesn’t sell 
them. . 

FREE. A generous sample and instruc- 
tive Dictionary on request. Write today. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO.,42 CVW. Broadway, New York 















=» Dust in Comfort! 


Healthfulness, Cleanliness and Econ- 

omy of time and labor go ‘‘hand in 
} glove” with this new green-bordered 
canary chamoisette duster, 20 inches 
) square. In dainty box with hand- 
colored gift card, 50c. Obtainable from 

dealers who carry the Ernest Dudley 
Chase line of Practical Gifts or sent post- 
paid to introduce catalog of gifts and cards. 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 53 Keany Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





BEIHIND THE 
SCREEN 


not scoff. The truth is, ferocious animals, 
whether forest-bred or born in captivity, are 
never to be trusted. Man may be their master, 
but he is never less than their enemy. There 
are some days when the natural enmity is at 
flood tide: director and actors feel it, and the 
animals are sent back to their lairs. The big- 
gest effects are often outside the calculation; 
they are accidents. 

Most of the thrilling moments are never 
carried to the screen, because they are outside 
the play. 

A heroine was to recover from a fall from her 
horse in time to escape easily from two lions 
that would come leaping out of the jungle. She 
was over-deliberate. The lions were almost 
upon her when she started to run. She flew 
past the camera and lunged forward as she 
passed out of its field. The director and the 
animal man were waiting. Each stopped his 
lion by jamming a long iron fork into its 
mouth. 

On another day the animal man withstood 
with his fork two charges of the leader of a 
pack of lions rather than escape danger by 
leaping back into the field of the camera and 
spoiling an important scene. 


XPERIENCE has shown that gorillas and 

_« orang-utans are the most intelligent of all 

dumb actors. Next to the monkey family in 

intelligence comes the elephant. The Bengal 

tiger is the aptest of the cat tribe. The leopard 

is second. Wolves are rated as having no sense 
at all. 

“We must first make the animal understand 
what is wanted,” said the director; ‘‘that is 
the most difficult part. A tiger, for instance, 
would never voluntarily enter the door of a 
hut. He thinks the hut a trap. I bring him 
into the arena repeatedly and each time make 
him pass through a doorway in escaping back 
to his cage. Finally the doorway is fixed in his 
mind as part of hisescape. I can now have the 
doorway removed and built into the hut. As 
soon as the tiger is liberated he will make for 
that doorway and go through it wherever it 
happens to be. 

A girl was aloneinacabin. I wanted a lion 
to gnaw a rope that held the door and go inside 
after her. Although the door appeared to be 
tightly closed, it was not. Through the slit one 
of the animal men teased the lion with a whip. 
The infuriated beast tore at the rope with its 
teeth until the last strand parted, beat open 
the door with a paw and bounded i in after the 
man—that is, after the girl.” 

Everybody wants to write the scenario. 
Everybody used to do it too. But the gen- 
eral public is losing its job as author of the 
moving-picture tale. The reason is that the 
public is now demanding a better story than 
the public can write. We are not so simple as 
we were. Now the plot, to be successful, must 
be involved. It must be worked out withan un- 
derstanding of dramatic values. It must have 
length, breadth and suspense. It must be the 
work of a craftsman who has mastered his trade. 

The manager of the scenario department at 
Universal City receives eight hundred unso- 
licited manuscripts a week; the New York 
office receives twice that number. The record 
shows that only one-tenth of one per cent.— 
one manuscript in a thousand—contains even 
the barest outlines of a practical scenario. The 
manager’s bureau has quit watching the mails 
for the daily supply. 

Fifteen trained editors are employed to write 
and rewrite the plots, and contracts are con- 
stantly being made with authors of established 
reputation. 


F UNIVERSAL CITY has a motto it is this: 

‘“We must never let the ‘footage’ drop 
behind.”” With astring of exhibitors that liter- 
ally reac hes around the earth demanding “‘ first- 
run”’ pictures every day, it is impossible not to 
feel the tension even in the magical valley of the 
New Arabian Nights. Just as the actor feels 
the eyes of his invisible audience all the time, 
so the managers are moved to measure the daily 
product with an anxious tape. Every hour of 
cloudy weather means about a_ thousand 
dollars’ loss. That isn’t all: cloudy weather 
means turning on the Cooper-Hewitts in the 
electrical studio and working day and night. 
Here is a sample of what sometimes occurs: 

‘*Under the Crescent’? had been promised 
for release on a certain date. There came an 
unprecedented period of rainy days. The com- 
pany had completed all but the desert scenes. 
When the storm let up the roads were still too 
soft for the automobiles to whiz out sixty miles 
to the desert “‘ location.” 

The time was getting short. Sand, groves 
of palms, oases—everything was loaded upon 
the backs of pack animals and brought in. 
Upon the big Universal City stage the desert 
was reconstructed. 

The camels were fetched from their stalls 
and once more the camera was started. Like- 
wise the rain. The clouds were so thick that 
the light could not get through. 

The general manager looked the situation in 
the face. ‘‘Forget the sun,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
move the desert indoors. We must do it by 
artificial light.’ 

The desert was shifted into the electrical 
studio. Through three long nights, while the 
camera whirred steadily, the burning sands 
shimmered, the palms nodded, and the camels 
that were bringing the impatient lovers ever 
nearer to each other lifted their wise noses as 
though they sniffed the far approach of rain. 

The audience would not know, of course, that 
this was pure stage business on the camels’ 
part; that the rain could never come—that 
torrents and torrents of it were being diverted 
by an iron roof about two yards above the 
tallest palm! 
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Easy to Entertain 


Bik detail from the invitation to the 
good night story has been planned in 
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RADE MARK 


RWINOOWey 
BOGIE BOOK. 


32 PAGES - 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Su¢ggestin 
Games ee coe 
ostumes - Favors. 
Home and Hall Decorations 
Table Accessories. 
With a Full Price List of 


allowe'en Goods Sold by 
ealers Everywhere. 


Send the coupon for the book. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 





SY Deumisoneh{g So. 
Y 26 Franklin Street 
4 Boston, Mass. 


I am sending you 
$.05 in stamps for C) 


oyour Bogie Book 








10c cans and 
larger sizes 
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Every mother is naturally proud 
3 of her healthy children 


The desire for sweets is a healthy appetite. Turn it into the 
avenue of health by allowing your girls and boys to eat 
French toast or fried mush with Log Cabin Syrup. 


If it should happen that you do not know how wholesomely 
delicious and really good is the flavor of pure maple in 


TOWLES LOG CABIN 
CANE AND MAPLE SYRUP 


Send us 10c and your grocer’s name for a full-sized ten-cent can. It 
contains a liberal supply—plenty for the true test of repeated use. You 
will be glad to see how the children enjoy it—and it certainly is healthful 
for them, and you, too. 


Keep the Log Cabin Can right on the table. 
Enjoy it not only with the breakfast cakes 
and waffles, but every meal. Use it in place 
of cream with cereals, puddings, custards 
and desserts. Use it in the kitchen in mak- 
ing cookies, pies, cakes and desserts. 


Send for the Log Cabin Recipe Book 


Contains sixty-nine delightful ideas for using Log 
Cabin Syrup—suggestions for every meal of the 
day. The book is free, but be sure to mention 
grocer’s name, and if he doesn’t carry Log Cabin 
Syrup, send along ten cents for a regular ten- 
cent can, prepaid. 

The Towle Maple Products Company 

122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
100 Hudson Street, New York 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1915 
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American China of Rare Beauty 


designs in 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


N has the quality of lasting beauty—you like it better every day. And it is N 
\ as economical as it is beautiful, for it is more durable than any other fine N 
\ china of equal weight. N 
\ Write for our illustrated book on “China” and the name of our nearest dealer \ 
\ Onondaga Pottery Co., Dept. C, Syracuse, New York \. 
Vx NYS Wii er N WN 
RRR \K{i{K KCK KKK KKK GRAS 


SESSA Uc SS AM Mw ww Xoo od 
<=. Canterbury \ 








OU can have such china as you will always be proud 
to own if you select Syracuse China. It is the kind 
one buys for “best,” yet it stands the wear of everyday use 
and is not high-priced. Every one of the many charming 
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HE LAST HURDLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


“Vou forget that you are—or were—a per- 
son of—shall I say renown? Rather a celeb- 
rity, you know. You were pointed out to me 
first at Princeton. I believe it was the spring 
after’’—she hesitated and smiled—‘“‘ after you 
nearly fell from a window at New Haven.” 

“Then you looked back!”’ he cried. 

‘‘Perhaps. I wondered how far one could 
lean without ——”’ 

** And I looked and looked for you! All that 
day! All—ever since!” 

She said nothing to that. They came to a 
wall and he helped her over. On the other 
side, ‘‘It’s funny, isn’t it?’? he remarked. 

“What?” she asked. 

““The—whole thing. My seeing you every 
so often and always in passing, never face to 
face. And now this—coming across you in the 
most unlikely spot in the world!” 

“But it isn’t an unlikely spot,” she laughed. 
‘“We’ve spent our summers here ever since I 
can remember, Mr. Warner, except now and 

then when we’ve gone abroad.” 

““That makes it more remarkable,’ he 
answered. ‘‘I didn’t want to come here; didn’t 
want to go anywhere; but they insisted, and I 
just happened to run across a chap outside my 
office who was in the real-estate business. I 
told him my troubles, and he said he had just 
the place for me. And—it was here!” 

“It’s a very small world, after all,”’ she mur- 
mured. Whereupon they both laughed, and a 
thrush in a near-by tree began to sing as if his 
heart were bursting with happiness. 


N THE next fortnight he saw her every day. 

She lived in an old-fashioned white house, 
with columns in front anda wilderness of garden 
below. He had only to cut across a neglected 
orchard and twostone walls to reachit. Leslie’s 
mother had died when she was thirteen, and 
only she and her father were left. 

Brook had been more than half in love with 
her for six years, and at the end of three days 
he was wholly so. She was twenty now, quite 
tall, slender with the slenderness of the woman. 
It seemed to him that her eyes were darker 
than of old, but they still viewed the world 
with the same level, fearless gaze. 

It was a wonderful fortnight to him, ending 
all too soon; and afterward, when he could, 
so to speak, balance the equations of his life 
again, he found himself honestly able to out- 
weigh all that followed with the joy and wonder 
of those two weeks 

Just when the first suspicion chilled him 
would be hard to say. Grover Hargous’ name 
was mentioned, perhaps, thrice before Brook 
attached any importance to it. Even after 
that he experienced only a dim uneasiness. 
Leslie had so little self-consciousness that 
when she spoke of Hargous she did so with no 
tone or glance that might have warned Brook. 

It was only when he visited Fanefield one Sat- 
urday afternoon and found Hargous installed 
there for over Sunday that he really feared. 
And still there was nothing tangible. He knew 
they had been friends for many years; she had 
told him that it was Hargous who was with her 
that day in New Haven. Handsome, finely 
mannered and intellectually clever, his success 
encompassed both wealth and position. At the 
moment he was considering the post of Ambas- 
sador to Italy, which a new Administration had 
proffered. 

Brook remained away on Sunday, made 
miserable by jealousy and the fear that op- 
pressed him. At the tag-end of a wakeful night 
he decided to go to Fanefield on the morrow 
and ask Leslie to marry him. He held grimly to 
his plan. She made it very easy for him; he 
recalled that later. What he said matters little. 
When he had ended she said: 

“I’m sorry. I wanted this to happen before 
so I might tell you. I knewit was going to hap- 
pen, you see, and I wanted so much to—to— 

I hardly know how to put it.” 

“Let me down easy?”’ He laughed rather 
miserably. 

She nodded soberly. ‘‘ Yes. I was not—not 
free; but I couldn’t tell you, could I? I did 
want to. I tried to. I’m sorry it is too late.”’ 

He smiled grimly. ‘It was always too late,” 
he said. ‘‘ You mean—Hargous?”’ 

‘“Ves. We've been engaged nearly a year.” 


if E HAD never been one to wince at defeat; 

besides, he wanted very much to spare her; 
and so he tried to hide from her how hard he was 
hit. After a minute he said: ‘‘I wonder—I’m 
going to ask something that maybe I haven’t 
any right to. You needn’t answer it, Leslie.” 

“‘T’ll answer it, Brook,” she said. They had 
never used first names before. 

““Well ——” He frowned thoughtfully. 
There was, perhaps, a crumb of comfort to be 
had, could he put his words into shape. ‘It’s 
this: You have always been to me something 
very wonderful, Leslie. You’ve been part of 
my life. I don’t know that I can express it so 
you'll understand, but—I’ve always been in 
love with you as one might be in love with a 
star or—something beautiful and unattainable. 
Then I met you, this time, and—well, it was 
like the story ‘of the statue coming tolife. I—— 
But there’s no use telling you that now. What 
I am trying to say—to ask—is this: Wasn’t 
there ever a time when it might have been 
different? It doesn’t seem that I could have 
cared so much for—for my star’’—he smiled 
crookedly—‘‘without the star knowing and 

caring a little too. Perhaps I oughtn’t to ask 
this now; only there isn’t much left, you See; 
and if I could know—could have this 

She watched him gravely, a tender light i in 
the blue depths of her eyes, a softly sorrowful 
smile on her lips. ‘‘The star,’’ she answered 
bravely, ‘‘seemed to know, and—it cared too.” 

Gladness came to his face and he drew a 
deep breath. ‘‘Then—a year ago, Leslie, if I 
had asked you?”’ 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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“Nothing 
El se 


as 
Good 


For Sound Teeth— 
Healthy Gums— 
A Clean Mouth— 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 


Dip your tooth brush in water, 
pour Listerine on it, brush your 
teeth thoroughly; then rinse your 
mouth with diluted Listerine. 


Do this twice daily. It is a con- 
venient and scientific way to pre- 
vent tooth troubles, check decay, 
and overcome mouth acids. 


Listerine is a power- 
ful antiseptic and a de- 
lightful aid to the 
toilet. Applied with a 
damp sponge or cloth, 
it will impart to the 
body a refreshing feel- 
ing of cleanliness. 


Get the genuine Lister- 
ine. Sold everywhere in 
original packages—round 
bottle—brown wrapper. 





Four Sizes: 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America 





Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Toronto, Canada 
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Gives real comfort; | 
makes the touch of | 
| clothing light and 


comfortable. 


Unusual smoothness 
Fine quality 
Exquisite fragrance 
Uniqueamongtalcums 





Test it yourself; if 
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dealerwill refund 
your money. 
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LSC. ment-stores or from . 
us by mail if you can "t get 
itthere, 25c in Canada, 


A&P. BABCOCK CO 


Perfumes Toilet Powders 
Sachets © Toilet Waters 
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yiF YOU ARE HARD TO FIT 


Send to-day for our Fashion Book showin’ 
over 500 Photos of Fashionable Apparel for 


TOUT FIGURES 


For Free Book 25 West 38"S 


must ase tcee © J- fill tlh New York 












RACINE FEET KNITTING CO., 146 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 











Darning is a thing of the past 
If you are not using RACINE FEET write 
for particulars. If interested in an agency | 
for hosiery write for agency proposition. 
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WINDOW SHADES 


FOUR GRADES 
Columbia Crown 


Columbia -Linolene 
( pOOUSunD Glumbia Arrow 4 
Columbia Star hand made 


(COLUMBIA Window Shades 
have distinctive style—and the 
rich, cheerful colorings mellow the 
light and seem to give a new and 
cheerier charm to the whole room. 
More Columbia Shades are hung in the 
tasteful homes of the country than any 
other window shades, for the reason that - 
people can find in the wide variety of 
colors just the tones they want—and also 
0| for the reason that Columbias wear well. 


Ask your dealer to show you Columbia 
Window Shades. See how well made 
they are—even the roller-ends are en- 
closed from dust and rust so they don’t get 
out of order. And you will see why it 
pays to insist on Columbia Shades instead 
of mere “window shades.” 


Write at once for free book— LOOK FOR 
“Cheerful Windows’’—tells how ( Rot ON 
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to make windows more attractive. ROLLER 
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The COLUMBIA MILLS, Inc. 
New York City ¢ 


| Boston Cincinnati New Orleans 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 

Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburg 
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For made-to-order shades insist on 


Columbia Cloth and Rollers 
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Win Them 
To Bran 


Bran is of vast importance to 
all folks all the time. 

It is Nature’s laxative. 

It fosters right living. 

It aids inner cleanliness. 

Don’t serve it in any unlikable 
form. 

Pettijohn’s is a dainty. It hides 25% 
of bran in delicious soft wheat flakes. It 
is made to tempt folks to bran habits, and 
make those habits lasting. 

Note the effects of a dish a day for 


one week. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Most grocers have it. Any grocer will 
get it. Per package, 15c. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Chicago 












Under the direction of 


(Established 1897) 


of child. 


V. M, HILLYER, A. B, (Harvard), Headmaster. 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to 12 years of age may be educated 
at home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervi- 
sion of a school with a national repu- 
tation for training young children. 
For information write, stating age 


The Calvert School, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


She made no answer with her lips, but her 
eyes told him. 

He drew a deep breath. Then rebellion 
seized him and he clutched her hands. ‘‘ A year 
ago, Leslie! Only a year ago, dear! Why is it 
too late now? A year can’t make all this 
difference! You cared then a 

“Hush,” she said gently. ‘‘I have given my 
promise, Brook. A year—is along time. I am 
sorry, so sorry!” 

He released her hands, and they drew from 
his slowly, as if loath to go. ‘‘ You are certain 
it is too late?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, her eyes level and un- 
faltering. 

He said good-by and made his way back 
through the old, neglected orchard. He did 
not try to see her again. 

In October he read of her marriage. In 
November he read that Hargous had accepted 
the Embassy to Italy, and that they were sail- 
ing in a fortnight. 

The next six years were full ones for Brook. 
The Trust was reaching merciless tentacles 
around the business. He fought hard, tire- 
lessly, and lost. When he had made such terms 
as a loser might, his fortune was less by a half, 
but that affected him little. There was still 
more than sufficient. What weighed on him 
was the defeat. He began to think that defeat 
was his lot. But he met it smilingly, as he had 
learned to meet it on the cinder track. His 
mother died that winter, too, and he was left 
with a blank feeling of ‘“‘being through.”? But 
he was still under thirty and the feeling wore off. 

Idleness gave him time to resume human 
relations. He moved from the apartment to 
his club, and re-met men whose existence he 
had forgotten. Before long he felt the call to 
new activity and began to look about. But 
before he had reached a decision a wanderlust 
seized him and he went abroad in October. 

Winter found him in Egypt, and then, one 
February morning, he awoke with a severe 
case of homesickness, a detestation of the Old 
World and all her ways, and an almost painful 
desire for work. A week later he sailed from 
Havre. m 


HE Louainia was an old boat and a slow 
one. Head winds were encountered as 
soon as the coast was dropped, and for two 
days she made bad going and there were more 
vacant than occupied seats at the captain’s 
table. The weather thickened toward evening 
of the second day and the wind dropped; but 
it was not until the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing that the Louainia stopped wallowing like a 
porpoise. At dinner that evening more seats 
were filled, and Brook, entering the saloon 
late—he had retired to his room to get away 
from the fog and had fallen asleep over a 
book—noted that two chairs across the table, 
which had remained empty so far, were now 
occupied. Save that the newcomers were 
ladies, he saw nothing until, having spread his 
napkin, he looked across straight into the eyes 
of the younger of the two. 

He had often wondered what it would be 
like to encounter Leslie again, what he would 
do and say. What he did do was as conven- 
tional a thing as was possible. He laid his 
napkin aside, rose from his chair, and walked 
around the table. They shook hands quite as 
though they had parted a week before, ex- 
pressed pleasure at the meeting, and spoke of 
the rough weather. 

Leslie introduced her companion as Mrs. 
Saunders, and Brook again shook hands and 
murmured politely, his gaze wandering to the 
vacant chair behind. Leslie perhaps guessed 
what was on his tongue, for she said, before he 
had time to make the polite inquiry: ‘‘ We are 
traveling alone.” 

Then his mind accepted the significance of 
the black gown she wore. ‘“‘I didn’t know,” he 
stammered. ‘‘I—I’ve been out of touch with 
things. I can’t tell you how sorry : 

She smiled gravely. ‘‘It was in September.”’ 
Then, after a little pause: ‘‘I saw somewhere 
that you were in Egypt, was it not? I have 
never been there. Perhaps after dinner you 
will take pity on my ignorance, Mr. Warner?” 

“Thank you. If I may.’”’ He bowed and 
went back to his place, his mind in a tumult. 

He was glad that conversation across the 
table was scarcely practical. He ate what was 
put before him, outwardly calm and collected, 
inwardly a bewilderment of conjectures, mem- 
ories and strange throbs that seemed born as 
much of pain as of pleasure. Once, fearing his 
avoidance of her eyes might seem too evident, 
he looked across. He was relieved that she 
was talking to her companion, and before she 
turned he dropped his gaze again. 








b E TOLD himself the years had passed 

her lightly. Her form was a little more 
rounded, a little more mature. He could see no 
other difference. They arose presently. Brook, 
standing, returned the smiling bows. Eager to 
join her, he dawdled over course after course, 
putting off the moment with the panicky shy- 
ness of aschoolboy. The tables were well-nigh 
empty when his coffee arrived. The steward, 
in the act of placing the cup before him, stag- 
gered. The coffee splashed down the sleeve of 
Brook’s coat. Mechanically he wiped it off 
with his napkin as he sprang to his feet. 

A phlegmatic foreigner at the end of the 
board drank what was left of his black coffee 
and met Brook’s eyes above the cup. He 
nodded with seeming satisfaction. ‘Struck 
somedings,’’ he said. Then he laid down his 
napkin and waddled toward the door. 

Brook followed. The saloon was empty now. 
An anxious-eyed steward, gesticulating igno- 
rance, held his post at the door. On deck there 
was no apparent alarm. The passengers clus- 
tered together, laughing, joking, questioning, 
hiding anxiety. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 
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You Can BuyNew York Clothes 


At Money Savins Prices 
Write Now for the New Catalog-FREE! 





in the realm of Fashion. 


new shades in Fall and Winter fabrics. Your Winter 
Outfit, chosen from this catalog, direct from New 
York, is offered at prices that will amaze you by 
their reasonableness. 


By all means send for this Money-Saving 
Fashion Book! 


Refund Your Money. 


Write that postal NOW! 





This famous Catalog of New York Styles 
Illustrates and Describes the following: 
Coats . $5.00 to $20.00 Skirts . . $1.00t0 $7.50 
Dresses $1.00 to $25.00 Petticoats , 59cto $4.98 
Suits . $8.75to $35.00 Underwear . to $5. 

Raincoats $1.98 to $10.98 House Dresses 98c to $3.98 
Waists 59c to $9.98 Trimmed Hats $1.00 to $10.00 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes $1.00 to $5.00 


WHY PAY MORE? 
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New York AutumnSk 4 
- 

Rich Silk Velvet 

Becoming Tailored Hat 

of the season made in the new tai 5398 

turban shape of fine black silk velvet, the 

upturned brim finished with fold of corded 

inodel, Galore: all hiack mavy-or brown. Price asa 

Winter MixtureCoat $ 


4 
Hat No. 2151. The smartest tailored hat 
silk and smart tailored bow. Beautifully posed are 





Smart new loose-fitting model with fashionable fullness 
belted in at the waist, large plush covered buttons forming 
attractive ornaments. New adjustable two-in-one collar 
of rich silk seal plush forming a military turn-over when 
closed at the neck and a becoming roll when the front is 
opened in revers. Cuffs of silk plush finish the set-in 
sleeves. Front closed with large plush buttons. Colors: 
Black, Navy and Brown. Mail your order today. $6 98 
Give bust measurement. Price . . . . « «+ ° 
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You certainly will want to see the many fascinating 
style changes for this Winter. This Beautiful Fash- 
ion Catalog (just issued) illustrates and describes 
everything that is new and authentically in vogue 


Many beautiful colored pages show exactly the 


Perfect Fit—Fascinating Style—Lowest Prices, or We 


You incur no obligation by sending for the wonderful 
Bedell Catalog—we want you to have it FREE. 
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Coat No. 2150. Splendid value and wonderful smart style in a 
handsome warm winter coat, made of a beautifully woven 
English mixture cloaking that will render excellent service. 






















This Wonderful 
Tailored Hat 


$398 


Express Charges Paid 
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'™ This 
Wonderful 
Winter Coat 


‘6°? 


All Express Paid 


SIZES 
14-16-18 
Misses’ 






Women’s 
34 to 42 Bust 
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Tuxedo Silk Waist $1.00 

Waist No. 2152. This stylish tailored blouse in the favorite new 
plaid is made of washable Tuxedo silk and as smart and dressy as 
can be. Effectively cut bias with box plaits and fashionable yoke, 
the shirt sleeves finished with buttoned cuff. Latest roll collar 
worn open or closed, the fastening being ornate novelty buttons. 
Colors: Blue and Red Mixture, Lavender Plaid, Violet $1 00 
Plaid. Price . oe ae! pee . 








We Pay All Mail or 


Express Charges 
to Your Home 




















Fine Shadow Lace Waist $1.00 
Waist No. 2153. Startling bargain value in a beautiful evening 
blouse of fine shadow lace over Brussels net. The model is the last 
word in style, the Eton coat effect attractively edged with lace all 
around. Becoming Medici collar of lace continuing each side of the 
transparent net vest, fancy buttons closing the front. Three quarter 
sleeve with cuff of lace to match collar, Cream color $1 00 
only. Wonderful value at . a Sr ee tae . 


Send for the Bedell Catalog to-day. Justa post-card will bring it. 


Bede 


—— 34th Street-Fifth Avenue, New York City — 








We Guarantee to 
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Time —Ready-cook- 
ed— instantly available for 
preparing many dishes. 


Codfish Balls | Creamed Fish 


and 2c stamp for generous sample. 





SAVES 


Trouble—No in- 
convenience—no soaking— 
no picking —no boiling. 
B &M Fish Flakes are caught in the deep cold sea waters— 
; cleaned — cooked—slightly salted—placed in parchment 
i lined containers. Not a speck of preservative used. 


Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 


10c—sizes—15c (Except in Far West) 


Choicest parts of the fish that delight every member of 
the family and can be used for almost countless ways 
of preparation, but they are certainly good in 


Fish Hash 


Sold by most grocers. If not by yours, send his name 


Our recipe booklet, “Good Eating,” free for the asking. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
1 Water Street, Portland, Me. 





























Mone VY — Nothing 
but fish—no bones — no 
waste—=no spoilage. 










Fish Chowder 























































































ILVERWARE, 

when at its best, 
is indeed ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy 
forever,’ and noth- 
ing contributes so 
much to the pride 
and pleasure of the 
Woman-W ho-Cares. 
But to keep silver- 
ware always at its best requires atten- 
tion. Even the silver or plated ware in 
daily use becomes tarnished—by what 
chemists term ‘‘sulphides.”’ This “‘tar- 
nisher,” if I may call it that, exists in 
atmospheric gases and is found in eggs, 
meats, etc., in fact, almost everything 
used on the table. 

Preventing tarnish is looked upon al- 
most universally as a hopeless task. Many 
raethods have been advanced, and while 
a few may have some virtue, I have al- 
ways found that the sensible thing to do 
isn’t to experiment with means of pre- 
venting silver from darkening, but to 
adopt means of quickly, easily and safely 
brightening it. 





Brightening Silver 


“HERE are a great many silver pol- 
ishes on the market, but most of them 
are dangerous to use because they contain 
grit, acids or chemicals. Of course these 
will remove tarnish, but in doing so they 
scratch or wear away the silver. You 
might just as well sandpaper the tarnish 
off as to use a gritty silver polish! 

In our family, as far back as I can re- 
member, we have used nothing but plain 
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Street and No. aes 





How to Keep our 


ilver Pretty 


Removing Tarnish, Polishing - 
What to Use, and How to Use it 
By Sarah Prockter 


wr eer eee 
The Electro Silicon Co., 28 Cliff Street, New York. 

I enclose two cents, to pay postage and packing. 
Send me a sample of Electro Silicon Polishing Powder 
and of your new product, ElectroSilicon Polishing Cream. 
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Electro Silicon. It is absolutely free from 
grit, acids and chemicals, so it cannot mar 
the finest, most delicate surface and has 
no chemical action. While it works quickly 
and easily, it is perfectly and absolutely 
harmless. 


A Real Polish 


AILLIONS of housewives all over the 
MN world have used Electro Silicon dur- 
ing the past 50 years, but it has heretofore 
been available only in powder form. 

Now, for those who prefer, it is put up 
in cream form at the same price as the 
powder, 10c—enough for three to six 
months’ supply. Thecream is also put upin 
14-pint (8 oz.) glass jars at 25c each and 
in a Special Big 12-oz. lithographed tin 
package at 25c, which gives you 50% more 
for your money than can be bought from 
other manufacturers in the ordinary 8-oz. 
glass jars. It must also be remembered 
that, while Electro Silicon gained its great 
name as a tarnish remover and brightener 
of silver, its action is equally good on 
gold, plated ware, brass, copper, nickel, 
britannia, etc., etc. 

Sold by grocers, druggists and leading 
dealers, or sent by us postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


Send For Free Samples 


The manufacturers will gladly send you a 
liberal sample of Electro Silicon in the new 
cream form, as well as a sample of the powder, 
if you will send them the coupon below, en- 
closing a two-cent 
stamp to partly pay 
for postage and 
packing. Address 
The Electro Silicon 
Co., 28 Cliff Street, 
New York 
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THE LAST HURDLE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


A deck steward, whom Brook forcibly de- 
tained, answered vaguely and politely: ‘‘We 
do not know yet. There is, though, no danger.’’ 

Brook set out to find Leslie, but, since he did 
not know the location of her room, his task was 
difficult. On deck the fog hid objects at a 
dozen feet. He searched without result, and 
when he had returned the extent of the disaster 
had become known and the order had been given 
to stand by the boats. He: went back to his 
stateroom for a few papers and valuables and 
his heaviest ulster. By that time panic, sup- 
pressed but actual, was apparent. The engines 
had stopped and the ship was rolling with a 
horrible suggestion of helplessness, while the 
fog horn roared almost incessantly. 

A little man with mutton-chop whiskers was 
supplying information: ‘A derelict, they say. 
We struck it on our port bow and there’s a hole 
big enough to float a house through.” 

Brook commenced his search again, urged 
by anxiety. They were gathering the women 
on the starboard side of the main deck. Officers 
with drawn revolvers stood at attention, but 
there seemed little necessity for them. There 
was almost no confusion. He found Leslie at 
last at the edge of the throng, Mrs. Saunders 
beside her. The dim radiance of a deck light, 
filtered by the fog, showed him both women 
quietly composed of feature. 

Leslie smiled as he joined them, voicing re- 
lief. ‘‘Is there much danger?” she asked. 

“T hardly know. They say we can’t float 
long, but there’s probably plenty of time to get 
away. Have they lowered any boats yet?” 

‘Two, I think. I saw one. It looked— 
dreadfully small.” 

““There’s not very much sea,” he reassured 
her. ‘‘I understand that the boats are to stay 
around until help comes. They’ve already 
picked up one steamer by wireless. She’s quite 
near and ought to get here in afew hours. You 
have plenty of warm wraps?” 

His gaze solicitously included Mrs. Saun- 
ders, and it was that lady who answered: ‘Yes, 
thank you. We have ulsters and rugs.”’ 


] ~;ROM farther along the deck came the order: 

‘*Lower away!” 

Brook turned restlessly. ‘Perhaps you’d 
better push forward,’’ he muttered. ‘‘They 
seem to be filling the boats there first.”’ 

‘Our turn will come,” she replied calmly. 
“T wish ” She paused. 

**Yes?”’ he prompted. 

“IT wish you were coming with us,’ 
ended. ‘‘I suppose you couldn’t?” 

He shook his head, trying to smile. “I’m 
afraid not,’’ he answered. They were silent a 
minute, staring into the blank mist. Then, 
‘It’s been wonderful,” he said softly, ‘‘ finding 
you again.” 

‘*Has it?’ she asked. ‘SI am glad too. If 
this is going to be—the end of it ——’’ 

**Don’t!” he begged hoarsely. He found 
her hands and clung to them desperately. ‘‘ It 
can’t be! It mustn’t be! I shouldn’t say this, 
perhaps, but—oh, my dear!—I—I don’t want 
to lose you now! I can’t!” 

‘Then don’t,”’ she half pleaded. “TI think a 
man went in one of the boats. Jf I said—said 
you were my husband, Brook ——’” 

“Don’t tempt me! I couldn’t! You wouldn’t 
want it—afterward, Leslie. It will be all right, 
dear. God couldn’t be so cruel.’’ 

She clung very tightly to his hands. “Then 
let me wait,’ she said. ‘‘There are boats 
enough, aren’t there? Plenty of boats for all, 
Brook? Let me wait and go with you.” 

“‘T daren’t. There are boats enough, yes, 
but—there may not be time ——” 

‘*Oh!”’ she shuddered. ‘‘Then gonow! You 
may be too late! Please!’’ 

‘*There’s time enough. The men aren’t go- 
ing yet, dear. I'll see you safe first.’”’ 

“Step lively now!” called a voice from the 
gloom. ‘‘Number 10 Boat! Only women and 
children! Men, stand back!” 

“You must get in this!’’ he commanded. 
‘*Good-by, dear. Leslie—I rs 

““T know,” she whispered. ‘‘And, Brook, 
if—if we don’t—don’t meet again : 

“We will!”’ he declared vehemently. 

“If we don’t I want you to know that—there 
never has been a moment that I haven’t 
loved you.”’ 

““My dear! My dear!”’ he groaned. 

Their lips met and clung as he held her to 
him. Ever afterward he remembered the salt, 
chill moisture of her mouth, the rapture and 
terror of that kiss. 

He kept her fiercely imprisoned in his arms 
for a long moment, her head against his damp 
shoulder. ‘‘ Always an obstacle between,’’ he 
muttered wonderingly. ‘‘Why?” She made 
no answer—only clung more tightly to him. 
“It was always the last hurdle that was the 
hardest,’’ he went on, more to himself than to 
her. ‘‘I remember that so well. This is the 
last hurdle, and—oh, heavens!—it’s hard!”’ 

“Now, sir!” bellowed a voice. ‘“Boat’s 
most full!” 

Brook unclasped her arms. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Leslie,” he said evenly. ‘‘I’ll find you again,” 

‘**Please!’’ she whispered. 

They kissed for a last time, and with a long 
backward look she moved away, Mrs. Saun- 
ders following. The mist swallowed her. 

Then came voices in command, the shuffling 
of feet on the wet deck, straining ropes. and 
creaking tackle, one smothered cry of terror 
from the blackness below. 

Brook’s clenched hands opened. ‘‘The last 
hurdle!”’ he muttered. ‘‘And I took it!”’ 


IV 


toe Louainia sank just before midnight. 
There was a dull, smothered report, anda 
man beside Brook said: ‘‘There she goes!” 
After that they waited, rising and falling on 
the long waves, saturated with fog, chilled to 


, she 
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Money Saving Prices 


: onFURS 
10% Off 


: Catalog prices for 
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BIG 
| Fur Style Book 
| FREE 
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\ this Big Cor- 
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Ll Book—ex- 
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quality at 
prices that 
will mean a 
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churian © style of fur you desire— 
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$1350 in this Correct Fur Style Book. 


Allorecht JFurs 
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Albrecht honest quality and workmanship have been 
famous for 60 years—get your copy now--write to- 
ay—no obligation to buy- Send two cents for post- 
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YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money 
Ee» no matter how badly worn 


payment offer and full information 


OLSON RUG CO. 
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Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color youwant, 


to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright,dura- 


Money back if not satisfed. Every 


FREE — Write for book of 


designs in color, our liberal freight 


40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SCRANTON | 
LACE COMPANY | 
Scranton, Pa. 











YOUR PE PERRY-DAME 
Fall and Winter Catalog 
will save you money 


IT SHOWS: 
The new-style Tailored Suits ~. from $9.98 to $24.98 
Separate Tailored Skirts . . . ‘“* 198to 6.00 


Beautiful, Stylish Dresses . . ‘ 1.98 to 19.75 
Fashionable Coats. . . . . ‘‘ 498 to 27.98 
The new Fall Millinery . . .- “ 195 to 6.98 
Smart, becoming Waists . . . “* 69 to 3.98 
Perry-Dame Guaranteed Shoes. ‘* 1,00 to 3.69 
_ Gloves, Hosiery, Petticoats, Underwear— everything 
in Clothes for Women, Misses and Children at Prices 
that mean a big saving to you. 
If you have not received YOUR copy 
f this catalog, don’t fail to send us a 
ostal card today and it will be sent you 


I NTIRELY FREE by return mail. 


Ferry DametCo. 
148 East 32nd St., New York City 


For My Dolly!” 


This little gift ce »mbination will fill any 

~ . girlie’s heart with joy. Watch 

ww / 2 her open the dainty package 
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isa buys untold happiness. This is one of 1, 
unusual and distinctive gifts in our Year Book for 
Thoughtful Givers. The 72-page book will be sent postpaid for 4c 
stamps, It will solve your gift problems immediately. 


P chlson Gift Shops, 1 Bank Bldg., Pawtucket, R. I. 
















THE LAST HURDLE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


the marrow. Until a short while before they 
had remained in constant communication with 
other boats, but now their signals remained 
unanswered. 

Silence and terrifying darkness wrapped 
them. Some slept, huddled shiveringly on 
the seats. There was little talk. 

Brook, preyed on by anxiety, nauseated by 
the motion, kept vigil. Just before dawn a 
siren shrieked from the distance; and an hour 
later a rusty-hulled tramp loomed through the 
fog and gloom. 

Stiffarms pulled at the oarsand they crawled 
weakly up an interminable ladder, The tramp 
had already picked up five boatloads and Brook 
searched for Leslie. She was not among those 
rescued. 

Until well toward evening the Scrawby 
Castle cruised about, her siren screeching. 
Two other steamers joined inthe din, and once 
they sighted a long, black cargo boat momen- 
tarily. At five the Scrawby Castle gave up the 
search and headed for the Irish coast. 

Brook went ashore two days later at Queens- 
town and learned the news. Three ships had 
taken part in the rescue work and all but 
thirty-odd of those aboard the Louainia were 
known to be safe. It was, however, impossible 
to get more thana partial list of names as yet, 
and neither Leslie nor Mrs. Saunders was 
mentioned, He went up to Dublin in the 
afternoon, intending to cross to Liverpool and 
go onto London. 

But in Dublin he got news that turned him 
back again. A fishing boat had landed at 
Tullerhaven, on the west coast, with twenty- 
six women and children and eight members of 
the crew, picked up at sea the'day before. 
Many of the women, said the dispatch, were 
suffering from exposure and were being cared 
for by the villagers. Leslie’s name was there, 
spelled incorrectly, and Mrs. Saunders’ was 
also there. 

Tullerhaven was far from the railroad and 
difficult of access, and it was mid- morning of 
the next day when Brook arrived at the tiny 
hamlet, perched above the sea on a wind- swept 
cliff. Gullsscreeched overhead, and the winter 
sunlight flashed on a turbulent blue ocean as 
he followed his guides—half the village vol- 
unteered to show him the way—along the 
winding street to a little whitewashed stone 
cabin. 


~HE lay in a great wide bed, the sunlight 

from the seaward window all about her, 

her brown hair loose upon the pillow and her 
blue eyes smiling a welcome. 

‘*T knew it was you,” she said as he seized 
the hand she held toward him. ‘I heard your 
step outside. I’ve been expecting you.” 

‘**T only learned yesterday,’’ he muttered, 
his eyes anxiously searching her tired, gravely 
smiling face. ‘‘Are you have you be en ——” 

‘“‘’m quite all right now,’’ she reassured 
him. ‘‘Only a little tired. I meant to get up, 
but Jane wouldn’t let me. She has gone over 
to The Head to telegraph. And you, Brook, 
are you -—— 

**T, too, am all right now,’’ he answered. 
“But I’ve been—the suspense———” He 
broke off huskily. 

She nodded. “I’m sorry. I would have let 
you know if I could have. They said you had 
reached Queenstown safely.” 

‘*Ves, that was two days ago, It seems a 
week.” 

They felt suddenly very shy of each other. 
Carefully he seated himself on the edge of the 
bed, her hand still clasped tightly in his. 

It was she who broke the silence of the sun- 
filled room. ‘‘I was glad afterward, as you 
said I’d be,” she told him. “And, somehow, I 
seemed to know that—it would be all right 
in the end.” 

**T was afraid,” he muttered, his hand tight- 
ening over hers, ‘* You see, I’d always found 
you only to lose you again, Leslie, and this 
time—I feared”—he tried to smile—“it was 
going to be firial.’’ 

‘| knew better,’? she answered confidently. 
** And—I prayed very hard, dear.” 

He dropped to his knees beside the bed and 
reached across until his arms enfolded her 
gently. ‘‘Leslie,” he said huskily, ‘‘ were you 
ever so happy, dear, that it hurt terribly?” 

She smiled and the lashes fell over the blue 
eyes, ‘‘ Twice, Brook,” she whispered. ‘That 
night—and now,” 


l IS lips pressed hers in along kiss. Outside 
the gulls whimpered and the surf beat 
against the cliff, 

She sighed deeply. ‘‘It seems,’’ she mur- 
mured wonderingly, “as if I were beginning 
life all over again this morning, Brook. I am 
so happy that I’m almost—almost afraid, 
de rat. 

‘We’ re both beginning all over again, sweet- 
heart, you and I together; we're beginning 
together, Leslie!” 

She nodded gravely. **That’s the unbeliey 
able part of it,” she whispered, **’Together! 
Are you very, very certain, Brook?”’ 

‘“Very, very certain, dear.” 

She sighed contentedly. ‘* No more—hur- 
dles, Brook? si 

*“*No more. That was thelast. I—I wz inted 
to ‘funk it,’ Leslie! You’ ll never know!’ 

‘But you didn’t,” she answered proudly. 
‘You took it—and won!”’ 

*“And won!” he echoed. 

“What, Brook?’’ she asked shyly. 

“Oh, my dear! You—happiness—all those 
lost years, Leslie! Everything I’ve wanted so 
long, dear!’”’ He looked wonderingly into her 
face for a moment. Then he whispered: ‘‘It 
doesn’t seem as if those other years could ever 
have been, for when I look at you you’re just 
just the little girl in the black gown!” 

She smiled at him tenderly, with wide blue 
eyes, as he sought herlips. **Oh, you—doy/” 
she murmured. 
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Alba Lighting Equipment in a Los Angeles home—is beautiful and makes seeing easy 


Who needs Good Light? 


Are your lights so bright that you cannot look at 
them steadily without blinking? Are they so dim that 
you cannot see well? Are they flickering or bare? 

Then you need Good Light 

Ts there a child in your home who studies at night 
in either dim light or brilliant, eye-irritating light? Or 
a baby who stares at bright, unshaded lights? 

Then you need Good Light 

Do your eyes tire easily in artificial light at home or 
at work? Do they smart or feel strained? Do you have 
to shade them when you read or study at night? 

Then you need Good Light 


Good Light means better homes, 
better health and better work 


Thousands of children and grown-ups are wearing 
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glasses that Good Light would have prevented. Thou- 
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sands of homes have poor light, and yet parents wonder 
why their children feel poorly—and do poorly in school. 
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oe Thousands of men and women are not doing their 
fi best work, because their employers (whose desks are near 
a windows and are well lighted) do not realize that the 
wu employees’ desks, counters and benchesare poorly lighted. 
fu In stores, customers are buying wrong shades of ma- 
5 terials—or not buying at all—because the light is poor. 
ct Why have high lighting bills and poor light?) Why 
@| handicap your health, your children, your employees or 
i your customers? Itis easy to get Good Light, when you 
ie know the facts. If you will ask us, we will tell you how. 
a 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
makes it easy to get Good Light 


Alba softens light—-makes it kind to the eyes—so that you can 
see, work, read and studyin comfort. Albaconcentrates or distributes 
the light where you need, it most—over a dinner table, a desk or 
work bench, a counter or show case. Alba, in many forms, is 
beautiful, and adds to the attractiveness of your home, store or office. 

Alba also makes the best use of the light, and, therefore, costs 
less for current—or gives you more light from the same current. 


These Lighting Booklets Free 


These booklets tell the facts about Good Light and how to get it. One or 
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more will be sent free on request—use the coupon. If you will also describe 














your particular needs, we will suggest, free, how to get the best light for 
your purpose. It usually requires only a few simple changes. 


eeeeeeseeereeeieicreicrereerrcirwesese 


1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 

2-Dept. Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals whe 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches ; 
4-Stores 8-Banks Send me 


Lighting Infor- 
mation on Subjects 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Ltd Toronto 








/ Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Pittsburgh 
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Bon Ion 


CORSETS J 
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natural proportions ! 
corsets of high grade materials 
were never more necessary. 


The latest BON TON con- 
ceptions have more boning, 
slightly higher bust, 
shorter skirt, and give the very 
new “Military Curve.” 


In. Are REAL Corsets 


That Perfect Your Figure 


ASHION has decreed 
the erect figure of graceful, 
Correct 


a trifle 


Shapeless, soft, topless corsets 
are a thing of the past. Today 
your form needs the support 
of scientifically made corsets 
to give it proper poise and 
fashionable lines. 


New gowns require new cor- 
sets. 


buy your BON TON! 


Now is the ideal time to 





| Se ‘ $3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, $10 
= 

we and upwards. If you cannot get it 

- from your favorite store we will sen 





SOLD BY DEALERS 


direct upon receipt of Style Number, 
Size and Price. 








Write For Handsome Catalog Free 
W Royal Worcester Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 

















Made of 


Luxite 
Synthetic 
Silk 


Luxite 


—What It Is 


The silk-wormcreates 
a viscous flui 


nown 
composition. It exudes 
that fluid in fine-spun 
threads, of which it 


builds a cocoon. 


In Luxite that vis- 
cous fluid is made syn- 
thetically — by dissolv- 
ing the vegetable fibre. 
Then that fluid is spun 
through minute plati- 
numtubes,assilk-worms 


exude silk. 
Thisman-madesilk— 


this Luxite — costs less 
than natural silk. That 
is because silk-worms 
work slowly. Their 
culture is expensive. 
And the demand for 
silk exceeds supply, thus 
forcing up t price. 

uxite, like natural silk, 
is soft and lustrous, but 
it’s not like silk in 
price. 





MAN-SPUN SILK 


With Transcendent Lustre—at Half the Price 
This is to hail a new creation, on which Chemistry 


and Invention have been occupied for years. 


A Man- 


Spun Silk—synthetic silk—called Luxite. 
Not a cotton texture treated—made to look like silk. 
But a substance like the natural product, spun synthetically 


the way that silk-worms spin when they wind cocoons. 
like the silk-worm makes. 
Yet the man-way cuts the cost one-half. 


that’s fine and beautiful, 
with richest lustre. 


A web 
A web 


Men’s 25¢ and 35€¢ per pair; Women’s 50c 


Hose of Lasie looks like worm- 
spun silk. It has fineness, feel, 
sheen and excellent wearing qual- 
ity. It is similar in composition, 
for this is a synthetic silk. 

But be careful, please. Hose of 
Luxite is the only hose made of 
Luxite. It represents perfection in 
this man-made silk. But many 
a lesser texture has been made 
in reaching this perfection. 


So don't judge Hose of Luxite 

y any other texture. Let no one 
convince you that other hose is 
like it. 

Hose of Luxite is now sold in al- 
most every city. your dealer 
can't sup ply you, send direct to 
us. Or mail us his name on a 
postal and we'll forward our color- 
illustrated book that tells about 
this new-day hose. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 510 FowlerSt., Miiwaukee, Wis. 


New York 
Makers of 


Chicago 
High- 





San Francisco 
Grade 


Liverpool 


Hosiery Since 1875 

















THE TWENTY-FOUR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


which is exceedingly monotonous. Every 
fifteen seconds I see the horizon shoot suddenly 
up at the stern of the ship and disappear over 
the roof of the promenade deck. Then it comes 
slowly down again until there is only a waste of 
troubled water. It repeats this with madden- 
ing persistence while my whole interior tries to 
hold the ship level. 

On the whole I like a restless horizon a little 
less than an industrious foghorn. My criticism 
of the ocean is that there is too much of it. 
I have had my money’s worth already, and we 
have 600 miles more. That means that the 
horizon must come up something like 7500 
times and sink away again. I do not like this 
prospect 





No records available. 


Fripay, Juty 11. I am better today. So 
is the ship. It still bows, but it doesn’t ges- 
ticulate. We are to sight Malin Head this 
evening, and once more I am the center of a 


THURSDAY, Juty 10. 


whirling mass of girls asking questions. Only 
this time it is not a pastime with them. It isa 
deadly serious business. Poor things! They 


have learned to trust me and they don’t trust 
the stranger who is to meet them. How can 
they? They don’t know him. Will I continue 
to take care of them? Do we land in small 
boats? How do you get on an English train? 
Can anyone talk Scotch? How much shall we 
tip? Will the customs officers confiscate a 
teeny box of candy? Is there any danger of 
our being carried by Glasgow? What should 
they wear going ashore? 


ANSWER questions for an hour, and then 

escape and receive attentions from the ship’s 
staff for the next hour. The hired help is 
wonderfully attentive today. I have met 
several of them I hadn’t seen before. A young 
boy has just informed me that he would have 
blacked my shoes every morning if I had put 
them out at night. The librarian has offered 
me the freedom of the case. Also met my room 
steward this morning. He is very pleasant. 
But the captain is still chilly. This relieves me. 
Apparently I am not expected to tip him. 


Noon. Every few minutes I go in and look 
at the little flag on the ocean chart. It’s mighty 
close to Ireland. Seems like coming back to 
life and earth already. Wonder how the ball 
games came out during the last week. Just 
remembered that there were ball games. The 
girls are packing, and most of them are trying 
to recover various articles of clothing borrowed 
during the week by Misses B- and E 
Miss K is pale and unhappy. She is 
feverishly wading through her German Baede- 
ker, but is losing hope. ‘‘I have still Switzer- 
land and France to read up on,” she explained, 
“‘and my head aches frightfully. If I don’t 
get it all done before tomorrow I’ll miss some- 
thing I ought to see. What shall I do?” 

I asked Miss O——’s advice about it. ‘‘ Tell 
her to look up the American soda fountains and 
let it go at that,” she said airily. ‘‘I don’t care 
two snaps for all the dead kings in Europe, but 
I’ll bet I see as many live kings as anyone. 
What I want to know is, do we get this kind of 
food all the time? Just chloroform me till we 
get through England, please, if we do. I never 
supposed a cook could do so many mean things 
to a potato. Say! If an English cook tried to 
serve watermelon whole he’d spoil it some way. 
I brought ten pounds of milk chocolate, but 
it isn’t going to last. Say, if I should meet 
a piece of pie right now, wouldn’t there be a 
‘wrassle’?”’ 

Two stewards have just helped Mrs. X 
on deck. She is a ruin. She motioned me 
feebly to her and tried to have me discharge 
the purser, but she couldn’t put any heart in 
it. On the other hand, Miss D—— is infer- 
nally lively. She has looked up all the rules for 
landing, and is trying to coach me on them. If 
she persists I shall take to the rigging. 








NLY 350 miles from Glasgow, and getting 

nearer with every wallow. Everyone is 
happy but the red-headed boy. He is despond- 
ent. MissS , who rode gloriously through 
yesterday’s storm with him on the upper deck, 
has fastened her interest on the man with 
white-duck trousers today. I am not despond- 
ent myself, but just mad. The girl in the red 
tam passed me this morning without even 
suspecting it. I must have lost my newspapers 
overnight. 





EVENING. The Scotch on the steerage deck 
below are singing ‘Rolling Home” in tones 
that grip the heart. The sunset is magnificent. 
A little fishing craft, looking like a dove return- 
ing to the ark, is tossing by us. The concert is 
going on, but I am not attending. Miss J— 
has just finished her song and people are com- 
ing up gasping for air. The girl in the red tam 
is relentlessly driving them back, to wait for the 
collection. How I hate that girl! 

We go to sleep tonight, and awake at 
Greenock. Europe will come like a dream while 
we sleep. I could write poetry tonight. After 
all, ocean travel is wonderful. 

There is a bright star almost dead ahead. 

It has winked. The deck officer has his glass 
onit. Itis Malin Head light! Land at last! 


BepTIME. Iamahappy man. The concert 
was a fiasco and I was responsible. It was an 
inspiration. Just as the last number began 
I poked my head in the door and shouted: 
‘‘Land ahead!” In fifteen seconds no one was 
in the room but the soloist, abandoned on 
high C, and the girl with the red tam. And 
nobody ever came back for the collection. 

Ah—hum. Wonder how I’ll identify that 
conductor. He’s got to give me a receipt for 
every girl. 





NOTE—The third sketch in this series will appear in 
THE JOURNAL for November. 








The Sanitation na | 
Beauty of Your Home 
Demand Alabastine 


The most fashionable wall dec- 
oration —used in homes of the 
best taste—is also the most eco- 
nomical. ‘Tinted walls are now 
recommended in preference to 
wall paper, for they are consid- 
ered more artistic, are more sani- 
tary, and cost much less. 











The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Made in U. S. A. 


Start your wall tinting right by 
using the right material. Avoid 
all kalsomines. A/abastine is chemi- 
cally different from kalsomine. It is 
firmer, presents a more solid, sub- 
stantial appearance on the walls, 
does not rub off, chip nor peel when 
properly applied, and comes in a 
great range of beautiful velvety 
colors, so that you can get per- 
fectly harmonious effects with your 
furniture, rugs and woodwork. 

Alabastine may be easily and quickly 
applied. The dry powder is mixed 
with cold water and put on with a regu- 
lar wall brush. Requires no glue—no 
boiling water. 

Sold by dealers everywhere, in 5-lb. 
packages. Look for the cross and circle in 
red. If a painter does your work for 
you, have him mix Alabastine on the job. 


FREE — COLOR PLANS 


Write for our book of color plans of 
rooms, or tel] your particular needs. We 
will send 
special 
color plans 
free. 








Alabastine 


Company 
345 Grandville 
Rd. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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grade—the highest. 
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HOME UPRIGHT mf 


Piano satisfaction lies in the Ivers & 
We build pianos of but one 
This steadfast ad- 


STYLE 705 


herence of our house to the quality ideal, 
our long experience, splendid facilities, 
and progressive policy result in a piano 
which is a work of art. 


are now 


Educational Institutions and 
60,000 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


over 400 Leading 
nearly 
A catalogue 


used in 


American homes. 


showing our complete line of grands, 
uprights and players, vitally interesting 
to the intending buyer, will be mailed 


on request. 


f 








ly 2. Address — 


Write for tt. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory on approval. The piano must please or it 
returns at our expense for Railroad freights. Lib- 
eral allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attrac- 
tive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


lVame 
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CHESTER, N.y.US 


| IANS 5 OF 1% BENZOATE 





Not a mere dash—not a 
teeny weeny little helping. 


You'll find yourself pouring out 
more. And more. And then 
some. You'll want to EAT Blue 
Label Ketchup! ‘That’s how 
good it is. 


BLUE |ABEL 
ETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Vine-ripened tomatoes —big luscious 
plump ones—and pure spices make 
it so good. Next time you have cold 
meats, ‘‘appetize’? them with Blue 
Label Ketchup. It keeps after it is 
opened. 
Contains only those ingredients recog- 
nized and endorsed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 
Our soups, jams, jellies, preserves, 
meats, canned fruits and vegetables 


are equally as high quality and sat- 
isfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, “Original Menus.’? A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















~~=Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass.— 





American Ironing Machine Co., 531—168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Too Strong to Break 


Corticelli Silk saves time at the machine and gives you a 
smoother and a more elastic seam, which is practically rip- 
proof, As Corticelli costs you no more than ordinary silk it 

much more economical to use it. 

From experience you know that Corticelli is the best silk 
lor sewing and embroidering. We now invite YOU to try 
CMC Cordonnet, the new crochet cotton made by the 
Corticelli Silk Mills, which has a snowy whiteness, a sparkling 
ustre, and a round even thread equal to any cotton made 
abroad. Look for the “kitten head" trade mark. Put up in 
wo sized balls as follows: 

CMC Cordonnet Art. 66 (Silver label) is made in Snow 
White, in all sizes, and in Ecru, also in Pinks, Blues, Yellow, 
Linen and Wistaria colors, in four sizes. Price 10c per ball. 

CMC Cordonnet Art. 92 (Gold label) is put up full weight, 7-10 

z.,on a ball (the same as DMC) and is made in Snow White in 

ll sizes, and in Ecru in seven sizes. Sold by dry goods stores; 
! not sold by your dealer write to us. 

Princess Pearl Crochet Cotton is a full sized lofty, smooth 
ind lustrous thread, just the right 

ze torcrocheting bags, belts, collars 
nd slippers, 26 beautiful colors put 
ip in big balls. Size 3 coarse, and 
Size 5 fine. Price, 25¢ a ball. 
\sk your dealer for J‘ Princess.” 

Send 6c for Fancy Work and 
Crochet Book, including rules for 

ocheting many pretty articles, 

igs, purses, slippers, ladies’ sweat- 

rs, jackets, boudoir caps, hats, 

im-o’-shanters, scarfs, luncheon 

ts, etc. For Color Card showing 
ll shades made in C M C and Prin- 
ess Pearl Cotton send 10c extra. 
Cute Kitten Calendar, 6 x 7 ins., 
sent for a 2c stamp. 





CMC Cordonnet 











ou will save time, labor, health, money, and get better 


ironing if 
you usethe 













SIMPLEX IRONER 


Operated by hand or power. Heated at 
nominal expense. Made in 
8sizes—$25 andup. Soon 
saves its cost. Easy 
payments if desired. 
Write for FREE Cata- 
log; “Ironing Hints" 
Booklet, and 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial Offer. 
Fstablished 10 years. 








“AND FORSAKING 
ALL OTHERS” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Then the spirit of waiting seemed changed 
into sound. Soft, echoing organ music swept 
out, filling the church. Quivering with emo- 
tion Betty drew nearer to her tiny window in 
the leafy wall. On and on the music played, 
now soft, now swelling in the promise of 
wonder to come. The ushers came down the 
center aisle, roping it off with more shimmer- 
ing ribbon. A ripple of expectancy swept 
over the guests. Suddenly Betty felt goose 
flesh rise on her arms, her scalp felt strangely 
tight. Into the organ music stole the familiar 
notes of ‘‘ Here comes the bride!” 

Through the distant doorway advanced four 
girls. They were all in pink, and they were 
walking with measured tread toward the altar. 
Then came the bride. Her veil, like the mist 
of romance, floated about her. She moved 
very slowly, and Betty was swept by wave 
after wave of feeling before the bride reached 
the altar. Through blurred eyes Betty saw 
many black-coated figures. 

Then the music ceased, and in the vibrant 
stillness the minister spoke: ‘‘Dearly be- 
loved, we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the face of this com- 
pany —+-”’ 

It was the beginning of the vows she would 
have to take when she and Lester should stand 
where the bride and bridegroom were standing. 

“Tf any man can show just cause why they 
may not lawfully be joined together, let him 
now speak, or else hereafter forever hold his 
peace.” 


if ETTY listened fearfully, but no sound broke 
the silence. 

The minister’s deep voice was asking the 
bride: ‘Wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband, to live together after God’s 
ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony? 
Wilt thou love, honor, and keep him in sick- 
ness and in health; and forsaking all others, 
keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both 
shall live?”’ 

In the rose-scented balcony above the bride 
Betty Bell faced for the first time the solemn 
wedding vow: “In sickness and in health 
so long as ye both shall live.”” It was a terrible 
oath, holding all the possibilities of this world 
and pledging to the very gateway of the next. 

‘And forsaking all others ——”’ A home- 
sick horror clutched at Betty’s heart. She saw 
her father smiling at her quizzically over the 
top of his paper, her mother following her to 
the door with a forgotten umbrella; she saw 
Anne, the sister whose sympathy never failed 
her, Anne who always understood. ‘‘ And for- 
saking all others ” She saw the dining 
room at home, the low light over the table 
shining on the dear home faces; she heard the 
laughter, felt the warmth, the understanding, 
the infinite protection. ‘‘And forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye 
both shall live.’ To face life—alone with 
Lester! Betty shuddered. It was as if a chill 
wind from the waiting world had blown through 
the rose-hidden balcony. 

It was no vision of great joys and petty wor- 
ries, of bearing and forbearing, that made 
Betty suddenly sick with terror. It was a 
vague fear; she felt only the awful solemnity 
of the promise she would have made so lightly. 
This was no frolic under the mistletoe, no so- 
cial episode for the envious discussion of 
friends, no question to be answered by candle- 
shaded dinner tables. She did not know ex- 
actly what it was; there was nothing in her 
dreams which did not seem futile, childish to 
her, when measured by the standard of this 
marriage oath. All her gay carelessness had 
deserted her, crushed under her sudden, terri- 
ble respect for the mysterious force which could 
make a girl turn away from the lights of home 
and set her face to the untried country. 

“T, Doris,’ the bride was saying, ‘take 
thee, Richard, to my wedded husband, to have 
and to hold from this day forward, for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love and to cherish till death us 
do part.” 

Then the ring was placed upon her finger, 
the prayer was made, and she turned and 
walked again between the shimmering bridal 
ribbons. She leaned upon her husband’s arm. 


‘toe wedding over, Betty stood up un- 
steadily in her little balcony, half surprised 
to find herself there. She had been unconscious 
of her physical presence; she might have been 
Emotion, disembodied, poised phantomlike 
above the heads of the unconscious guests. It 
was a distinct shock to return to earth and find 
her cheeks wet with tears she had not known 
that she had shed. Still under the spell of deep 
sentiments, she found her footing uncertain; 
the steep, narrow stairs leading down from the 
choir loft seemed trembling, insecure. 

The wedding guests were entering carriages 
and motor cars. It was snowing, and Betty 
stepped into the whirling whiteness. Her hat 
was perched at an unconsciously rakish angle, 
her nose was pink from weeping, but her eyes 
were those of Joan of Arc seeing the spirits. 
The dream diamond no longer blazed on her 
left hand. She was not, indeed, the same per- 
son who had worn the ring, she thought, as she 
hurried homeward through the winter twilight. 
She was no longer a careless, worldly girl. 

In no newspaper list of those who had wit- 
nessed the wedding of Doris Vendome was 
mention made of the uninvited guest who had 
been so intensely present. The church janitor, 
who found a pair of pie tins in an unused 
corner of the choir loft, scratched his head in 
puzzled surprise and did not know that he was 
looking at two humble messengers of Fate. 
And Lester, laughing, skating, dancing his care- 
free way into his eighteenth year, saw no 
change in Betty, and never guessed how near 
he came to being married. 
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Every day, in fast increasing 
numbers, women owners are 
finding the Saxon Roadster the 
easiest, safest, and most eco- 
nomical car. 

They like to be seen in the 
Saxon—because it is such a stylish, 
handsome car—in the latest auto- 
mobile fashion. 


They like to drive the Saxon be- 


The Caz Women Like 

























springs make it so comfortable. 

For the 1916 season Saxon Road- 
sters are even better than ever 
before. Improvements include 
Timken axles with silent gears, 
three - speed transmission, signal 
lampsatside, and otherrefinements. 

In designing the Saxon Roadster, 
our engineers have incorporated 
those features that appeal to women 



























































cause it is so simple 
and safe. It has so 
few levers to operate. 
It starts and: stops 
and turns so easily. 
It gets in and out of 
traffic so handily. 
They like to ridein 
the Saxon because its 
good upholstery and 
easy riding cantilever 





Mrs. Rose Gostenhofer 
of New York writes: 


**T find the riding qualities of 
my Saxon exceptionally good. 
On four long trips I have aver- 
aged 3114 miles to the gallon 
and 125 miles per quart of oil. 
The motor runs very steadily, 
keeps cool in hottest weather 
and has not misfired once. The 
ear is very good on hills.”’ 


386 Manhattan Avenue 














Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


drivers. How well 
they succeeded you 
will appreciate when 
you see the new cars. 

Saxon dealers are 
everywhere. 

See one nearest 
you, or write us for 
his name. Address 
Dept. 5. 




















UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


WsjactleeM Gisim ee ate 
but Fit For the Gods” 





3 October 


reakfasts 


: Grape Fruit, : 3 Baked Apple, = 





Deviled Ham Deviled Ham = 
French Toast, = 
: Muffins, Coffee = 


= Omelet, 
= Com Bread, Coffee 
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The Recipes 


DEVILED HAM OMELET — Four eggs; two tablespoons 
milk; small can Underwood Deviled Ham. Beat eggs, adding 
milk. Salt to taste. Pour into well-buttered pan and cook as 
usual. Meantime warm the ham in a cup standing in hot water. 
When omelet is firm, spread ham on evenly, fold over and serve. 


EGGS A LA BENEDICT —Split several English muffins and 
toast them. Spread thinly with Underwood Deviled Ham. 
Place a poached egg on each half mufhn and cover with thick 
cream sauce. Serve at once. (If English muffins are unob- 
tainable, substitute toasted bread.) 


DEVILED HAM FRENCH TOAST— Spread Underwood 
Deviled Ham on slices of bread —not too fresh. Dip into 
beaten egg until covered. Fry to delicate brown. 


‘*Good Tastes For Good Times ”’ 
Our new book of famous Little Red Devil Recipes and Meal 


Menus sent Free for the asking. 15c will bring you also an 
economical trial can. When writing always mention your 
grocer’s name, and if possible say whether he sells Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Most grocers do. Send for this book today. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO.,64 FULTON ST.,BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of 
Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


*“TASTE THE TASTE”’ 
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AftertheBath 


: The pleasant stimulation of a 
rub down with a Martex Turkish 
Towel leaves a delightful sensa- 
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A GIRL ALONE 
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Sacer as anrT cf ; i Sie — , — (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) % tion of invigoration, of healthful- 
the other men; it was their courting, not them a and wholesome cleanliness. | 
I had cared for; and I determined to keep out [The skin becomes soft, clear | 
of the love fogs now and forever. My work beautiful, like satin to the touch. | 
was a safe and absorbing substitute for 
matrimony. 
Thus spake twenty-three, and held to it 
throughout eight weeks of ecstatic creating. 1 
I finished the novel based on that old diar : 
manuscript, and dashed off several short TURKISH “2: TOWELS | 
stories, as usual writing two or three at once. . 
9 During the whole eight weeks I spoke with are wonderful towels. They combine 
S e only one person, the maid who attended to my value, quality, weave and beauty | #8 
pee Yet I was oy oeneeey happy. efor that are not excelled by any other | 
apy Lime nr orang neg apo towel made. Many sizes and designs 
Women of fashion, of my first novel and the sensation over the dis- in non-fading tints. 
taste, of discrimination, tari 74 identity. boc tie of the pen Every Towel and Bath Rug 
. articul: name kept for Just one week. nen some en- carries its own guarantee of satis- 
are the most particular terprising reporter tracked down the mystery faction or mone aan ou: 
in dress. to the door of my father’s daughter, and the ae , y 7 up: 
papers were full of it. ‘ Sold only in depart- “ef 
Such women are not ogee it gore pone _ — ge of ment stores. ( cal 
. recee mine could not have been launched more . 
mere chance dressers. | auspiciously. PP ag poy sean. ing 
nr q a artae 7 » ¢ yirate auty, a littie booktet on bath- { 
They know dress—they My second series would be inaugurated ing showing the favorite destgne th Ed 
A anonymously in England in May; and I now of famous beauties. Send for it. | 
demand lines. sent off my third book in manuscript to Carter. N cat 
: Just as I was leaving Cannes I had a cable Col bi the 
They choose American from him: ‘‘Marvelous. Surpasses every ofumnp1a 
s ) : Mz s. Surpasses every- f } re 
Lady Corsets from a pam P. was in the seventh heaven all the Towel Mills t P | 
r o : way to Faris. 4 ‘ W.H.&A.E, Margerison & Co. . 
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educated appreciation lie Bo poten a tly eats ay 51 Leonard St. 3 sha 
of authentic design, mind never to marry! f . 
= : 4 At the station in Paris, Sandy met me. His " ut 
pina erierntad materials, ‘ very greeting, the joyous assurance with which 0 far 
exquisite workmanship, he took possession of my bags and me, struck a ¥ \ al 
and above all—faultless warning note of agitation within me. He hada 1 - 
fitting qualitie | } big touring car outside and he put me into it, Sen 
g ‘ S— leads i standing there for a moment, looking down at 
themto recognize Amer- me in the soft April sunshine. Ric 
ican Lady Corsets as the = ‘‘Wh-where are we going?” I asked uncer- 13- 
= th tainly. 
correct 1n corsetry. “To the moon,” said Sandy; “and we’re 
P : / re never coming back.” De. 
You will find, among : the 
the extensive variety of 3 ons ae pi ge Taco ge a ee Pr 
American Lady Corset ; That is marriage, which young people find dis- 
designs, an American i concertingly different from being in love. But 
t ody Conmettor “sy a somehow, after every prosaic impact, we find 
1 ny se your ie { our way to the moon again—and that is all 
individual figure. ASAE j te that matters. I did not want to marry Sandy, re 
‘ Ng i though I suppose I had known I should from a 
W hy not ask, where you wee 1 the first moment when he walked into the Sx 
; buy v -orsets.t esas j green salon in Paris. I felt then and, after i 
ae uy your corsets, to see It! / | three and a half years of married life, I still pres 
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guaranteed, afford the maximum standardized goods, $3.50 tion. What he wanted in a wife was a real in- ou onould 





upon which one may depend at all times, in all places. 


tellectual mate. He was as keen as I for my 
You are safe in buying them. 


Catalog? ee success in my work, which he admired almost 


reverently, and, far from wishing me to give it 
AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO., INc. 


up, was eager to do all he could to foster it. 
With his comfortably furnished rooms in Paris 

HOME OFFICE, DETROIT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


You can, I he vie oe you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and 
have built up 
that manymore 
-scientifically,nat- 

urally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
to walk; and relieve 











as headquarters, he said I should be absolutely 
free to come and go as I pleased. ‘“ But you'll 
come pretty often, won’t you?” he added 
naively. ‘ You see, home will be wherever we 
oe are together.” 

oes That has been the basis of our wedded life, 
rc which has succeeded far beyond the rather 


= Thise xquis site picture ‘‘ Touch”’ is one of the beautiful dubious expectations of friends and respective 
Old Clothing ‘Five Senses" by Champney. Reproduced exclusively in the families. The secret lies, I think, in our com- 


a) plete confidence in each other, absent or 
We Dye it and Weave Copley Prints together, and in the fact that we are true 


J) VY ] é R companions in every way. Another and most 
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which for twenty years have 







been recognized even by art- important fact is that we never have the chance CHRONIC 
ists as a hall-mark of good > > y 
Sot ix aiakaben, to tire of each other; our time together is AILMENTS 
Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or Unsurpassed for gifts and precious because either of us at any moment O aiies. +3 cadak 68 
_ Oriental atterns — any color you R for framing for your own av be > wing ne pupil writes: weigh 6, 
‘ . I lof the hig! I 50 cents to $5.00and ey Oe a ee pounds less, and I have gained 
welt cles rene ‘eliacaetednonal ian Seauacda. Ak toe Wis a I remember so well our first separation six wonderfully in strength.” An- 
R 1. 00 d U m sent on approval. weeks after the honeymoon. I had to go to other says: ‘*‘ Last May I weigh- 
Z bes. fei $ ‘ - a a Pp Po eee manne ria America; Sandy was to join me at the end of ed 100 pounds, this May I weigh 
eversi seamless, soft, bright, dura- sractically é : 4 ee f . f ps ‘ ! 7 ~ EK ” 
ble rugs, guarante 2ed to pant gh ars. A Hand-book of American two months. W hen I left him I had grave 126, and oh! I feel SOWELL. 


Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 : 
Your old carpets and old “ 
clothing are worth money. er 


Art) sent for 25 cents,— 


cy stamps accepted. This cost 


deducted from a purchase of 
B the Prints. 


Private orders a specialty: Have 
your old family daguerreotypes, 


Won't you sit down and write now for 
my interesting booklet? You are wel- 
come to it. It is FREE. Don't wait, 
you may forget it. I have had a won- 
derful experience and I should like to 


doubts of existing till then. Imagine there- 
fore my guilty dismay, some time later, on 
awaking to the fact that for weeks I had for- 
gotten he lived. J had been living in a new 








tell you about it. 
Write today. tintypes, old faded photographs and book. 
FREE—Write for book of de- other family portraits reproduced privately in the Copley SUSANNA COCROF I 
signs in color, our liberal freight Prints. They make unique gifts to your relatives. Particulars Y LITERARY a oe rey Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
payment offer and full information. in Catalogue. Copyright by J. Wells Champney, also by N ” PUCCEM, LAS RALG-CORRERS Miss Cocroft is a College bred woman. She is the recognized 
OLSON RUG CO, Curtis & Cameron _ 80 Harcourt Street Boston i doors to publication once dow n, Was an authority on the scientific care of the health 
Dept.C 3 40 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





easy progress. I could walk up Fifth Avenue 
any time now and behold my books in the vari- 
ous bookstore windows; contracts fluttered into 
my lap along with checks of acceptance for 


e short stories and novelettes—well, not so 
Sard: lop) 1 thick as leaves, but plenteously. Woman’s 
supplements printed my views on suffrage, the 
ro tango and the new fashions; and when, at 
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Have you used 


Texto Crochet? 


the artificial silk hav- 
ing the brilliant lustre 
of pure silk and all 
desirable qualities of 


Be Coty 





Christmas, I went home to ‘‘show off” my 





| 

| husband to my now harmonious family, it was 
fun to find myself a personage in my own city. 

| An odd coincidence occurred when my 

j 

} 





first full-page newspaper “history ”” appeared 








" ‘ P A , f on the reverse sheet of a picture of another a cotton thread. We Trsteuctions or 
A Face Powder of peculiar excellence which classmate, now the President’s daughter. A cmtaaiben imia: Cea. Crocheting 
creates an atmosphere of refinement. The ap- ( few years before, she and I had run against each Suan ces : Haiiting 
pealing charm of Rigaud’s ‘“‘Mary Garden |} other for the editorship of the college maga- chet remains white 
Perfume”’ is blended with infinite delicacy 1} zine. If we all could have seen ahead then the after laundering. 
into this velvety face powder, improving the _ |} so-various race we were to run—reporting, 












complexion of every woman’s skin, eliminating 
superficial blemishes, and effacing the ravages 
of time. Mary Garden Face Powder may be 
had in any tint, including ochre and mauve, 
for fashionable evening wear. 


RIGAUD—PARIS 


Special Offer to The Ladies’ Home Journal Readers 
If your dealer has not the $1 Mary Garden Face Powder, send his name and 
address with $1 by mail to RIGAUD’S American agents—Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 
Irving Place, New York, who will forward it by return post. 





story-writing, society in its wider sense, teach 
ing, settlement work, marriage—that most 
difficult career of all— would our young enthu- 
siasm have faltered, I wonder? 

A story such as this—the actual ups-and- 
downs story of the career that the world sees 
superficially as a startling success—can have 
little value as warning or instruction to other 
girls of literary bent. A career is intrinsically a 
matter of the personal equation: if a girl is 
born to write she will write; nothing I can say, 
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Price per Spool 15c—all staple colors 


Directions for making over 100 articles, such as 
basket favors, boudoir caps lovely enough for eve- 
ning wear, hand bags, will be found in ‘‘Silk-Craft 
Instructions for Crocheting and Knitting,”’ price 
25 cents postpaid. This book also gives directions 
for knitting a sweater with Old English knitting 
silk. If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name with your remittance and we will see that your 
order is filled. 


M HEINVAYE SIRE, 


890 Broadway New York 
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Straight in 
Educator 





Tender Littl 
ought to be spared the foot torture that grown- | 
ups experience in wearing narrow, pointed 
“* fancy’ shoes—shoes which bend the deli- 
cate bones and create corns, bunions, ingrow- 
ing nails, fallen arch, etc. 

Start your child right in Educators. For 
Educators never bend any bones, hence never 
cause any foot-ills. Because they’re made in 
the true shape of a normal foot, no unnatural 
pressure, no extra looseness. 

Made for men, women, children. Prices 
$1.35 to $5.50. But be sure EDUCATOR 
is branded on the sole. If not, you have not 
the genuine orthopaedically correct Educator | 
shape which “ lets the foot grow as it should.” |} 

If your shoe man doesn’t keep genuine Rice & 
Hutchins Educators, write us for address of dealer near 
ioc who does. We'll also send you ““ Bent Bones 

ake Frantic Feet’’—interesting book of information 
by great orthopaedic surgeons on How to Walk ; How 


to Have Healthy Feet, etc. It’s valuable. It’s free. 
Send for it now. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc. , 
134 High St. , Boston. ¥ 








Don’t miss seeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Educator 
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KleverKraft Silver Ramekin—Earthenware 
Lining—25c complete. With two handles, 35¢ 
complete. Larger size, 50c complete. These 
prices east of the Rocky Mountains. 


The Ideal Ramekins 


The ideal baking ramekins, in which such deli 
cious dishes can be prepared, when served, 
will add to the attractiveness and inviting 
appearance of your table. 

KleverKraft Silver Ramekins are ideal be 
cause they do just this. They are of earthen 
ware, mounted in handsome, silver-plated 
holders and are used by hundreds of discrimi- 
nating hostesses throughout America. 

See the whole line of KleverKraft Silverware 
now on sale in department stores—casseroles, 
custard cups, dessert saucers, etc. Look for 
** KleverKraft Silver’’ stamped on each piece 
of genuine KleverKraft Silverware. 

If your dealer has not yet secured his stock, 
write and we will send you a circular showing 
the full line, with prices, and names of stores 
where KleverKraft Silver can be seen. Ad- 
dress American Ring Co., 507 Bank Street, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


KLEVER KRAFT 


Trade Mark 


STLVER 


























The King of Condiments 


Colburn’s Mustard by its real relish and over 50 
years’ enviable reputation has justly earned the 
title ‘‘The King of Condiments.” Made from 
the very finest selected seeds, by our own exclu- 
sive process of scientific millings 
and blendings. 


Colburn’s 
Mustard 


has such distinctive and un- 
equalled flavor, pungency and 
perfect natural color that once 
you use Colburn's Mustard and 
Colburn’s Spices you will, like 
the leading chefs and famous 
cooks, use no other. Your dime 
can buy no better. Be sure to 
ask for Colburn’s. Send to- 
day for book of recipes. 


The A. Colburn Company, Philadelphia 











A GIRL ALONE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


out of my experience, will influence her. The 
real value of my history lies in its pertinence to 
that most significant problem of our day: Can 
a woman lead an individual life, establish and 
maintain a profession of her own, without los- 
ing her finest womanhood? 

I believe sincerely that she can. Inevitably 
she must sacrifice, as every man or woman of 
character sacrifices, in whatever estate. Cer- 
tain good is only to be had at a certain price; 
and the greater the good the higher one must 
pay. Thus, to gain independence I incurred 
my family’s bitter displeasure; to maintain 
that wrested liberty I endured the incessant 
torment of false suspicion, which I continue to 
endure just the same since marriage whenever 
I am a woman alone. That I might be free 
to come and go, as is imperative in work of 
my kind, both my husband and I have done 
without a home of our own, have suffered the 
gossiping speculation always fastened on a 
married couple who live at intervals apart. 

Then there is the terrific nervous strain of 
the work itself, the constant close application, 
the wear and tear of much emotion, all the 
more intense because indirect. When I feel the 
“urge” to write coming on I go off by myself— 
it may be to the wilds; it may be to the twelfth 
story of a New York apartment hotel. I rise 
at seven, am at work by eight, write till six— 
when I[ take an hour’s brisk walk—and again 
compose till midnight. Even then I find it 
hard to sleep; my mind goes on with the story 
and so into my dreams. ‘To eat, I simply go 
from one table to another in my sitting room. 
So often I used to forget to eat that now I ar- 
range with the waiter to bring food at certain 
fixed hours—this at the emphatic command of 
Sandy. 


4 OR weeks I live like this, seeing nobody, 
wearing one dress that gets to be a sort of 
uniform, existing altogether in a world of my 
own constructionthat more than satisfies. Then 
I go back to my husband and together we exult 
over the finished book or set of stories, as the 
case may be. Next to writing them, the great- 
est joy is reading my things to Sandy. He 
makes an excellent critic, his interruptions con- 
sisting chiefly of ‘‘ Bully!” or ‘‘ Magnificent! 
How did you ever know that at your age?” 
Sandy, be it understood, is seven whole years 
my senior! But he has come to comprehend 
that, of course, I don’t know half the things I 
write, that they just leak out unconsciously. 
I do know when they’re good and when they’re 
not. 

For instance, a book that I had worked on 
all summer was contracted for, the advance 
paid, and the manuscript all ready to go to 
press. I asked to have it back for a few days. 
And the night before it was to be returned to 
the publisher I stole downstairs to the furnace 
and quite calmly burned it. There was simply 
no excuse for such rubbish. 

This was a book, by the way, that I had 
tried to write while with Sandy—the only one. 
I personally cannot be a wife and a creative 
author at the same time. But I think lama 
better wife because I am an author (at least 
my husband says so); and IknowJ ama bet- 
ter author because I am a wife. While, thanks 
to the convenient pseudonym, I have been 
able superficially to keep these two identities 
(the personal and the intellectual, the public 
and the private) entirely separate, in reality 
they are blended and intermingled past dis- 
tinction. Each feeds the other, and one cannot 
say which is greater, since both contribute to 
that greatest of everyone’s attributes, common 
humanity. 

I have never understood those artists who 
look for inspiration among ‘‘colonies’’ or clubs 
of their own kind. Surely writers, painters, 
playwrights, actors—whatever our form of 
interpretation may be—we are trying to in- 
terpret life as it is, not as it appears to our 
cartoonist friend or our comrade in water color. 
They have their angle, we have ours. Both are 
apt to be inaccurate, but the main thing is that 
each should be sincere and, at first hand, un- 
tinged by that artistic self-consciousness iney- 
itable where two or three are gathered together 
for mutual aid and criticism. 


*O MY incursions among the literary élite are 
rare andfar between; andif one might offer 
a single piece of advice to the amateur, it would 
be: Steer clear of writers’ clubs and all so- 
called ‘‘ Bohemia.” If your desire is for a wide 
and sympathetic knowledge of life from which 
to draw your creations, you will find but a 
narrow and rather pitiable phase in the 
“quaint”’ restaurants and “temperamental” 
studios where ‘‘ Bohemians” congregate. And 
remember that real artists of every kind are 
not prodigals of riotous living. If we were, how 
and when is it supposed that our finest books, 
plays, operas, pictures, are accomplished? No 
day laborer would submit to the work hours an 
actress has to keep; the higher up in her pro- 
fession, the harder she toils night and day. 
And I can testify from experience that seven 
books in four years (not to mention two-score 
short stories, essays, etc.) leave scant time or 
energy for pleasure seeking. 

In fact, there is another of the penalties 
attached to a woman’s career: she has to 
forego Many natural pleasures and to leave 
many natural duties unfulfilled. This used to 
worry me until I realized that in the fulfill- 
ment of our intended work we both give and 
get—all of us women—in just proportion. I 
may not have time to visit the sick or to care 
for the poor or to keep in touch with my friends 
as I wish I could; but by writing my best I can 
carry to hosts of sick people a message far 
finer than I personally could convey; out of 
my earnings from my work I| can give far more 
to the less fortunate through those whose 
work in turn is to study and wisely to respond 
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Solos, Duets, Violin and Piano Duos and Trios, Mandolin and Guitar pieces. Songs with 
and foreign words. i i 
with extra large notes. 


Prove our claims. 


I 


Get Acquainted Offer’’ below. 














Finest Procurable—Ten Cents a 
Copy—In “Century Edition” 


Paderewski, Emmy Destinn, Caruso, Eames, 
Kreisler, Schumann-Heink and all the great 
_ artists of the world sing and play compo- 
sitions embraced in the ‘‘Century Edition.” 





AIRLY takes your breath away—such good music at 
such a little price. No edition of sheet music is more 
correct as regards fingering, phrasing and editing. 

Proof of this is found inthefactthat thousands of prominent 

teachers and musicians use and recommend the “Century 

Edition.’’ Leading music schools and conservatories use 

the ‘‘Century”’— because it is accurate and perfect down to 

the last detail. 


Masterpieces, Classics and Drawing-Room 
Favorites —Vocal and Instrumental 
‘*Century Edition’’ comprises the best standard com- 
positions of foremost foreign and American composers. 
Think of getting Beethoven's ‘‘Sonata Pathétique’’ beauti- 
fully printed from engraved plates on full sized paper of 
finest quality for 10 cents! You can’t beat it—you can't 
equal “Century”’ value. 


First grade piano pieces 
All grades—for teaching, draw- 


concert at Ten Cents a copy! Nearly 


2,000 tities given in our free catalog. j f Y ae 


Buy some ‘‘ Century” music of your 
f you can’t obtain it, take advantage 


Ja 














al 
m@ — CENTURY EDITION 





NY 





Title 
Butterfly Dance ... 
Cascade des Roses . 
Traviata .. cece 
Dance of the Stars . 
Falling Leaves ... 
Fifth Waltz ..... 
Robin’s Departure . 
March de Concert 
Zampa 
Huguenots....... 





i i ~ ” Catal 
Specimen Selections from “Century” Catalog 
Com poser Title Composer 
. Godard | Lucia di Lammermoor Leybach 
.. Ascher | Rigoletto ........ Liszt 
Sind At Morn (Au Matin) . . Godard 
«+. Smith 

Godard | Butterfly ....... Lavallee 
pape ice Brilliant ... Leybach 

Maller Caprice Bri! : 
a Carmen, Potpourri . . Maylath 
° sodard Valse, Op. 64, No. 2 . . Chopin 
: Fisher |] Faust ...... oes 0s eee 
- Wollenhaupt | 1st Tarantella. .... . . Mills 
Dorn | HungarianRhap.No 2 . . Liszt 
Smith | Sonata Pathétique Beethoven 


























Your Dealer Sells ‘“‘Century Edition”’ 


If you have been in the habit of paying from twenty- 
five cents to one dollar for your music, a Century Dealer 
can save you dollars and cents. Why pay more than 10c : 
when you can’t get more? Your dealer will gladly show you how artistic, beautiful and 
perfect the ‘‘Century Edition”’ is. He will also give you a complete Catalog, free. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED OFFER” 


Just to put a copy in your hands—to prove our point that “Century Edition’’ is just as artistic, beau- 
tiful and correct as any edition published (no matter how high the price), we will send you any one of the 
above selections upon receipt of 10 cents, coin or stamps. 














Be sure to give dealer’s name, 





ISHING CO., 23 


- 40th St.. New York 
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My, What a Handy Light! 
That’s what everyone says who sees one of these practical 
electric lights that can be carried around with you anywhere. 


EVER FADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 


give a bright, dependable light for going down cellar, up attic, rummag- 
ing in closets, or going anywhere about the house or out of doors. 


They can’t blow out, blow up, bum you or cause fires even in 
the midst of the most inflammable materials. 


They are complete electric lights, without wires, that furnish 
their own light from a harmless Tungsten battery right inside 
the case—no matches, oil or wicks to bother with. They 
are very economical. 


Next time you're shopping, go into the drug, hardware or 
electrical supply store that displays EVEREADY in the 
window and see the many handsome, economical styles of 
EVEREADY House Lights, Guest Candles and Pocket 


Lights for you to select from. 
Style No. 2631, illustrated, sells for 
$1.50 in the U. S., and $1.65 in Can. 
Remember — Look for the name EVEREADY— 


guaranteed by the ‘* Largest Manufacturers of Flash- 
lights in the World.” 

Handsome illustrated catalogue No. 28 sent on request. 
American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


No. 2631 












































here are Chur. beteu.baet- Y Servicers 
in every article rarer 


ido) He .< 
SILK HOSE 


is the national standard of silk hose 
value. It affords the maximum o 

durability, with brilliance of lustre, 
beauty of weave and perfection of fit. 


Women's75¢ to*2 parr Men’ 50* to¥l.50 pair~ 
Misses*75* pair Infants254&504pair 
AT THE BEST. SHOPS 


Was EY Ce U.S A” bx» 
PHOENLX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
















































































Beautify ae Rooms With 
These Exclusive Fixtures 


ere ae va can quickly make 
pone s wy the change from your 
old chandeliers and wall 
brackets to the new and 
graceful designs of 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 


Lighting Fixtures 


The first choice of 
careful purchasers. Ex- 
clusive in design yet 
moderate in price— 
within reach of all. No 
flimsy construction— 
} solidly built for lifetime 
j | service. 
The way to tell the 
fee ee y .s genuine is by the 
| Gaumer Guarantee Tag 
on every fixture. Look for it 
at your dealer’s. 


The Cleanest—Safest— 
of All Nursers 


is the Hygeia—the only reinforced non- 
| | collapsible rubber breast—can be turned 
wrong side out and the wide-mouthed 
glass cell admits cloth and fingers. 


Hygeia 


| NURSING BOTTLE 


To Physicians: Write us 
for free book of cards— 

each card entitling a new 
mother to one complete 
Hygeia Nurs- 
ing Bottle 


free and post- ell 
. paid. 

























































nea i. Write us for advice and suitable Hygeia 
GUARANTEED ey designs, sending us an idea of i 
= your house or room plans. Nursing 
Address Dept. L. Bottle Co. 
curt BIDDLE-GAUMER CO. 1347 Main 
seeenne: Street 














3846-56 Lancaster Ave. 
Philadelphia sa Buffalo, N.Y. 
TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR BROWNED FISH HASH— ¢ is 
Mix 1 cup cold cooked fish with 1 cup chopped cold potatoes. Season with 
salt and pepper and | teaspoon LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Melt 2 table- i 
spoons butter, put in fish mixture, stir till heated, then cook without } 
stirring until browned; fold and turn like an omelet. Serve hot. | 














Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by Post Card. 
| LEA& PERRINS, 237 WEST ST. 
} NEW YORK 














A GIRL ALONE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 839) 





to such claims; and by heeding and developing 
the inspiration within I can bring to my friends 
and my best-loved, when I do see them, enough 
to compensate for periods of apparent neglect. 

This, to me, is the logical justification of 
the modern creed of individualism: the intelli- 
gent, consecrated development of one’ s best gift 
or gifts in relation always to one’s responsi- 
bility toward humanity. The man or woman 
worker who stops short with the mere satisfy- 
ing of personal ambition cannot go far. Sucha 
spirit makes a sordid tool of what is meant to 
be a shining torch, lighting one’s own and the 
common way at once. 

I have never been able to write pot-boilers in 
the literal sense. I have written with the ex- 
press purpose of earning money, yes; but in- 
variably the finished product was of the same 
standard and craftsmanship as my natural, 
spontaneous work. It is the greatest of pities 
where a talent must be strained to yield an 
income. Allowed to ripen, without handicap, 
it will bring in money fast enough. 


| abe TUNATELY for me, I got well into my 

literary stride before the financial problem 
seriously presented itself; and even in the worst 
of my worries I knew that, in the last resort, 
my father stood behind me, so that my inter- 
mittent periods of penury were scarcely typ- 
ical of genius facing starvation. It is rather 
curious that, since I began to write, my income 
each year has just doubled that of the year 
preceding. Incidentally, since I began to spend 
my own, I have » learned the value of money and 
its significance (I don’t mean its omnipotence) 
in the various relations of life. I understand 
how my early extravagance was the first cause 
of alienating my family; and how, with that 
and their natural solicitude for my solitary 
wanderings, they should have lacked sympathy 
with my aims. 

I still believe, however, in my instinct to go 
off alone and explore for myself. Not that in 
order to write convincingly it is necessary to 
go to the ends of the earth in search of material 
(which very often is there at home—on the 
farm, in the small town, in the grimy factory 
center—under one’s very nose); : but it is obvi- 
ous that the wider the writer’s acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions of life the more 
competent she is to treat of those particular 
phases she successively attempts to describe. 

The cosmopolitan point of view is what 
makes traveling valuable; not the mere sur- 
face knowledge and poise incidentally ac 
quired. You can’t go about from country to 

country, living intimately (as circumstance 
rather remarkably has enabled me to do 
among all classes of people, seeing the make- 
shifts, the human weakness and the human 
nobility of each separate sort of society, and 
not learn that first of dé uily lessons: tolerance, 
whose child is sympathy. 

Stay-at-home women often say to me wist- 
fully: ‘‘In your splendid, free life you must see 
so many wonderful things.’ 

And Ido. But one discovers gradually that 
they are all simply different expressions of 
the same thing: universal humanity, which is 
strangely alike, whether glimpsed through the 
lorgnette of the Viennese court lady, the in- 
spired spectacles of the Munich art refugee, 
the smoked glass of the Latin Quarter, or the 
aristocratic pince-nes of an English political 
hostess. 


AST year, in Portugal, I was having my 

. cofiee in bed one morning while the maid 
who brought it—a picturesque creature in 
mauve shoes and a lemon-colored shawl—hung 
out of the window and discussed me with our 
neighbors (five families lived just over the wall). 

It seemed to me that she said very much the 
same thing that would have been whispered 
about me at any conventional tea party—only 
the little Portuguesa declared it candidly at the 
top of her voice: I was tall, yes, and I had 
pretty eyes, but my mouth was too big, and it 
was a pity I went about alone. Still, it was fun 
to talk to me; I had seen many strange things; 
and I ‘“‘had salt’? and was simpdtica. But if I 
was a sefiora, as I claimed to be, where, if you 
please, was my husband? 

All of which—especially the final question- 
has a most familiar ring. I have heard it in 
Fifth Avenue drawing rooms and in a Swiss 
peasant’s chalet perched a hundred miles 
above nowhere. 

Of course, in revolving among many coun- 
tries, many classes of society, one’s self takes 
root in none. I forfeited my personal social 
identity when I left home in the first place, 
voluntarily electing to become a rolling stone. 
But the personal side of life is not of such vast 
importance to the woman who writes. She is 
preéminently a looker-on at the human com- 
edy, visualizing always a situation as an actress 
visualizes a role. Her compensation for per- 
sonal losses lies in her quickened observation 
and appreciation of every form of life and art; 
above all, in the knowledge that she is fulfilling 
her destiny, accomplishing what she was sent 
into the world to do, and a¢ complishing it well. 

Naturally there come times—as in every 
woman’s career, be she queen of the realm, or 
of a three-room flat, or simply of herself— 
when it all seems tasteless and futile; days 
when inspiration is stillborn, work becomes 
sheer drudgery, and the whole business of 
writing appears stupid and flat; dreary, rainy, 
homesick days when you want to run away 
from everything, to find your husband, and 
curl up in his arms and have a “‘good cry”! 

But such days are by no means typical. 
Rather are they the rare exceptions, proving 
the general rule of serenity won through honest 
work; that work for which one is manifestly 
qualified, and which—after every impatient 
slump—one thankfully takes up again, to carry 
forward to its rightful perfecting. 


| THE END 









ew Styles- 


ew Prices 
in 1916 Kalamazoo 
Catalog-Write today 


See newest, richest looking 
styles in stoves, ranges, base- 
burners—scores of them—all at 
direct-to-you wholesale prices. 

Also receive special 1916 Souvenir— 
“Recipes in Rhyme.’’ Read your favorite 
recipes in original catchy unforgetable 


rhyme. Z 
Mail a Postal 
and Receive Two Books — Absolutely FREE 


New 1916 Kalamazoo Catalog—offers 
you 500 or more styles and sizes in best 
stovesand ranges made—backed by strong- 
est quality guaranty ever written—we pay 
freight—start shipment within 24 hours— 
send any stove or range on 30 days’ 
trial—allow year’s approval test—accept 
cash or easy payments. 


Ask for Catalog No. 306 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
We manufacture stoves, ranges, base- 
burners, gas stoves, furnaces and metal white- 
enameled kitchen kabinets and tables. Write 
for special catalogs. 
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Buy Your Bungalow 


WHOLESALE! 
“Ready-Sawed” if You Prefer It 


Ww rite for either regular 
“Home Plan Book” or 
‘*Ready-Sawed Plan Book.’ 

Practical, comfortable, sub- 

g| stantial homes that will ap- 
peal to students of Ladies’ 

Home Journal Plans. Full 

| of convenience ideas that 

women want. Book shows 
| plans, photos, wholesale 
costs. Get 


All the material These 3 and 150 
sll $946 Other Plans Free 
for the Postage 


Our Home Builders’ De- 
partment sends _ specifica- 
tions and ‘‘Guaranteed 
Right Estimates"’ free! 
Makes any desired changes 
Follows with advisory serv 
ice until house is built. We 
se 


IGS A Whole House or 
is tr Goa $1066 Any Part of a House 
| = Wholesale 


| to you anywhere—safe, 
prompt delivery and satis- 
faction or money back. 
Over 100,000 regular cus- 
tomers. Customers every- 
where—many near you. 
Ask for names. Send for 
these greatest, most prac- 
tical plan books ever com- 
piled. Either is free for 10c 


All the material to pay packing and post- 

for this house = $1293 age. State which you want. 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 

5746 Case St., Davenport, Ia. Established Half a Century 























The HOLMES CO. 


sells direct to you by mail, Diamonds, Watches, 
Rings, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Tableware, Toilet and Leather Goods, 
and Novelties. 

We Guarantee Goods of High Quality, Good 
Values, Pro om pt z and Sati sfactory Service, F ré 


Delivery, 
Fae or 


















A. W. HoLMEs, 
President. 


The Big Holmes 
Catalog pictures 
thousands of splendid arti 
clessuitablefor Christ mas, 
Wedding and Birthday 
presents or home use—it 
solves the gift problem for 
everybody — For You. It 
tells you how to save time 
and money. Cut out this ad 
and send it to us with your 
name and address. You'll get 
y the Big Catalog FREE. Send 

NOW, it isn’t a day too soon. 


Woman’s ® THE HOLMES Co. 
Sewing Set 330 Elmwood 


Sewing Set, $1.00 Providence, R. I. 


Just to get better acquainted we offer this 
set of six useful pieces in heart shaped 
case, six inches wide, that every woman 
needs, for only $1.00, a splendid Birth- 
day or Holiday gift. Big $2.00 value for Street 
$1.00. Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 

and send to The Holmes Co. when you Town_ 
write for the Free Catalog. Your money 

ck if you're not pleased. 
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‘AWagnerized Kitchen 


means an 


Appetized Breakfast 


q 

* 

{ Waffles and muffins that fairly 
melt in the mouth,—cereals 
cooked through and through but 
never scorched,—coffee perco- 
lated, not boiled, aromatic, rich, 
delicious! This is the breakfast 
history of the household whose 
cooking is done in 
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KES 


“*From Generation to Generation’ 
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Wagner Ware cooks perfectly because 
it heats perfectly—uniformly and quickly. 
It retains its heat without danger of 
scorching its contents. It does not chip, 
bend or crack. It is substantial and 
sanitary, serviceable and sightly. 

When selecting Aluminum utensils re- 
member, please, that every piece of 
Wagner Aluminum is cast in a seamless, 
jointless mold, (Wagner Ware is never 
stamped). The name WAGNER is cast 
on the bottom of every piece. 

If you do not know the Wagner Dealer 
in your locality write direct to us and let 
us send you his name together with our 
FREE illustrated booklet. 


iw THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
ry Sidney, Ohio 
Dept. O 


wie Saat. 


5 ation 






| To Get Acquainted 

Send name of your dealer 

i and 20c in stamps. We 

', will send postpaid, this 
i 
| 










beautiful Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Cup. 
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Better than ever! New features; 
longer wearing, greater comfort. 
Strongest garter made. Fastens 


quickly and STAYS fastened. The 
Best Garter for “EVERYCHILD” 


KEWPIE 
GARTER 


** With the Pin That Locks” 
Comes in protecting envelope that nates 
it clean, sanitary, unhandled. Made of 
best quality elastic; rustless; no metal 
touches skin. Every pair guaranteed, 


All sizes — children, misses, women. 
according to size. If not obtain- 


15c to 25c able at nearby store, write to 
Arthur Frankenstein & Co.,516 Broadway, New York 


a al 
COLUMBIA 


| JMERCERIZED 
CROCHET 


The cotton noted for its lasting lustre, 
smoothness, and durability. Made by the 
makersofthefamousColumbiaYarns—that 
is sufficient guarantee of its high quality. 

White and ecru in 
all sizes. Colors in 
four coarse sizes. 


ONE 
PRICE 10c 


The Columbia 
Cottons Manual of 
Crocheting (Third 
Series)shows beautiful 
articles and tells how 
to make them. 10c 
at dealers’ or by mail. 


COLUMBIA COTTONS 
Philadelphia 
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LEGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


night, Annie. 
pain in my legs. 
did it for. 


I couldn’t sleep because of the 

They kept asking me what I 
‘For bread,’ said I. ‘Shucks!’ said 
my legs; ‘is that all?’ ‘That’s all,’ I said. 
‘Then,’ said my legs, ‘can’t you get bread 
without making us so tired that we’ve got to 
keep you awake all night?’” 

Annie started to sob softly, and Mamie 
quietly loosened the thin arms that clung to 
her neck. ‘‘There, there, Annie!” she said 
gently. ‘““You go to work and don’t bother 
about me. I’m going to stay in the hay and 
give my legs a rest.” 

Annie O’Dowd hurriedly put the finishing 
touches to her toilet. Time was slipping away, 
and there were but seventeen minutes between 
her and a tongue-lashing by the tyrannical 
Higgins. With quick, jerky movements she 
dragged on the cheap cotton gloves, thrust a 
velvet hat upon her head, put on a shabby coat 
of cheap caracal, and rushed to Miss Reynolds’ 
bed. “Mamie!” she murmured. “Are you 
asleep, Mamie?” 

No answer came from the girl beneath the 
bedclothes. Miss O’Dowd bent over and 
looked at her friend. Mamie’s eyes were shut 
and a soft flush was upon her cheeks. Annie 
O’Dowd told herself at that moment that 
Mamie Reynolds was very beautiful, and the 
knowledge brought a chill to her. 


NNIE tiptoed across the room toward the 
door. With clasped hands she turned and 
looked back at the bed, upon her face an 
expression that would make one think the 
worn counterpane covered a dead person in- 
stead of the very much alive Mamie Reynolds. 
“Oh!” breathed Annie. “Something? s got to be 
done or else she’II—she’l] —— 

Annie choked back a fear which sprang from 
some dark cell of her mind, opened the door, 
and, still walking on tiptoe, hurried along the 
corridor, dashed down the eighty-five steps 
that had become a bugbear in the life of Mamie 
Reynolds, and ran out into the narrow street, 
along which the sharp winds of January were 
charging like so many Cossack battalions, driv- 
ing invisible spearpoints through the thinly 
covered who battled against them. 

Peter Boland, of Engine Company Number 
131, swung round the corner of the street as 
Annie reached the turning. And she sprang 
toward him the moment she saw him, a look 
of relief on her face, as if he were a rock of 
refuge to which she could cling. 

“Oh, Peter!” she cried. ‘‘I was wondering 
what I could do and who I could speak to, and 
here you—you come hopping round the corner.”’ 

The big hand of Peter Boland went out and 
gripped the shoulder of the girl. ‘‘ What is it, 


Annie?” he asked. ‘‘Why, you’re shaking! 
What’s the matter?” 
“Tt’s Mamie!” cried the girl. ‘‘Mamie 


Rey nolds!” 
‘What’s up with her?” 
“Ts she sick?”’ 

“Worse than sick!” 

“Worse than sick? 
Annie?” 

““Why—why—— Oh, I don’t know how to 
tell you, Peter!” 

Peter caught the girl by the arm and led 
her into a little alleyway where she would be 
protected from the flying blasts that came up 
from the East River. ‘‘What are you talking 
about, Annie?” he asked. ‘‘ What’s wrong with 
Mamie?” 

“Peter,” 
the fight!” 

“What fight?” 

“The fight for bread and butter. 
given up, Peter.” 

““Why—what made her?” 

“Her legs!” 

“Her legs?” 

““Ves, her legs, Peter. She came home all 
in, and the stairs finished her.”’ 


asked Peter quickly. 


What do you mean, 


gasped the girl, ‘“‘she’s given up 


She’s 


| Sa hese BOLAND’S honest eyes were upon 

the face of the girl; he absorbed information 
slowly. Annie, waiting for him to speak, noted 
the face of a clock in a jeweler’s window on the 
other side of the street; it was three minutes 
to eight. Annie was due at Billington’s at 
eight o’clock and it was a good fifteen minutes’ 
walk to the big department store. Annie tore 
her eyes from the disconcerting timepiece and 
turned her gaze upon the healthy, honest face 
of Peter—Peter who had won two medals for 
bravery in rescuing women and children at 
East Side fires. Now she wanted Peter to help 
her rescue Mamie Reynolds from herself. 

‘*She counted the steps, Peter,” she cried, 
in an effort to help Mr. Boland to understand 
the situation—‘‘the whole five flights; then she 
got little Hopkins to multiply the eighty-five 
by the number of days in the year. That fin- 
ished her, Peter. She found that she would 
have to climb up thirty-one thousand steps 
ayear. Last night, when we came home after 
the finish of the big sale, she said she wouldn’t 
do it again, and this morning she won’t get 
out of bed.”’ 

““Well, a day’s rest won’t hurt he 
Mr. Boland philosophically. 

“Tt isn’t a day’s rest, Peter,” whispered 
Annie O’ Dowd, her voice low and tense. ‘It’s 
more! She said that her legs wouldn’t let 
her work at Billington’ s again, and I’m—I’m 
frightened, Peter.” 

Peter Boland’s face was a study, and his 
honest blue eyes looked at Annie O’ Dowd as if 
trying to draw from her face something more 
than her words expressed. 

“‘Do you understand me, Peter?’’ cried the 
girl. 
“T think I do.” 

‘*She’s pretty—and the work has driven her 
crazy.” 

I don’t wonder.” 
“Peter, it’s slavery, just slavery!” 


r,”’ said 
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“* Come Back, Dixie!”’ 


Head-and-shoulders the best thing Mahoney and 
Wenrich ever wrote. A great One-Step! 
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SONGS 


writers—unreservedly stake their reputations 
success of this song. 
Words by JACK ae PERCY WENRICH 
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The World’s Most Gifted Song 
\ Writers proclaim these four songs 
iH to be the best they have ever written. 


With Someon® 


e Wit 
“When Your ot fa Le eee Both hee 
Is No ye and Pia ew 
Ciar 
and Hesitation PY Song 
Hits 
e 


Master strokes by song writers 
whose combined earning power is over $100,000 a year. 


Never before have four such capital A-1 songs been offered for sale at one time. Each songa gem. 
Love balladsof the sensible sort. Just the kind of sweet lovesentiments you want your daughtersto sing. 
“Come Back, Dixie!” Never was melody more haunt- “Norway” (The Land of the Midnight Sun) is a ballad 
ing, Play it, sing it; quick; you will find a warm spot for far more bewitching than the average. Both lyrics and 
it “in the orchard ’way down in your heart.” melody are most beautiful. 

“When You’reIn Love With Someone WhoIs NotIn Love lf you were an artist, a sculptor, a poet-—how would 
With You” is so good you don’t need the expression you describe “the girl of youreye’’? “ALI Can Do Is 
marks to guide you. You don’t have to coax and tease Just Love You” tells how. The lyrics are entrancing— 
the melody—it’s there—instinctively you feel its charm, the music gayly dancing. 


On Sale at all Music and Department Stores or at any Woolworth, Kresge, Kress or McCrory store. 
Special Note: Please get these songs from your dealer. If you can't, send us 
jifteen cents (coin or stamps) for one, or a dollar bill for any eight pieces. 


Other Popular “FEIST ” Songs 


“When You Wore a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose.”’ 
we We Can’t Be the Same Old Sweethearts.” 
y Own Venetian Rose.” 
tere" 's a@ Little Spark of Love Still — 





“I Want to Go to Tokio.’’ 

“Down Among the Sheltering Palms.” 
“When it’s Moonlight in Mayo.” 
“On the Shores of Italy.’’ 













Be sure to get these 
pieces for your Talking 
Machine or Player 
Piano. 


\ Published for Band and 
=>) Orchestra. Pricel5c each. 

Any leader will gladly 
y)} play them on request. 


LEO FEIST, Inc. 
FEIST Bldg. 
230 West 40th Street 
New York City 




















Words by GMANT CLARKE ond JOB McCARTHY — Maste by JIMMIE MONACO 
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HEART-WINNERS 


“All 1 Can Do Is Just Love You” 


Clarke, McCarthy and Monaco—the great trio of song 
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Certified Correct Styles 


For Slender, Average and Full Figures 


Madame Grace Corsets are correct style — certified correct style. 
Wear a Madame Grace Corset — and your gowns will have the fit, the drape and 
the smart appearance that the woman of fashion must have. With a Madame 
Grace Corset, the woman of full figure can present the same attractiveness—with 
comfort—that her slender sister enjoys. Madame 
Grace Corsets are economical too—prices range 
from $1 to $5. 


If your store doesn’t sell Madame Grace 
Corsets, either of these models will be sent 
postpaid on reccipt of price. 








Cortitied Correct Style 
No. K 1—For slender = 
ures, this low bust, 3% 
is ideal. Rubber ela By a 
bottom front. Prettily trim- 
med with embroidery edge 
and silk bow. Sizes 18 to 26. 
Price $1. 


Certified Correct Style 
No. O 1—Gives excellent 
support to average figures. 
It is front-laced, has extra 
long hip, 17% in., cutaway 


front and bust of 5in. It has 


(New) Kalamazoo Corset Company 


Kalamazoo Michigan 




























flexible top front clasp. Un- 
der the lacing is a tongue. 
Sizes 19 to 34. Price $2.50. 
Certified Correct Style 
No. S 7— Beautiful Bro- 
caded corset in average sizes 
from 19 to 30. Has arrange- 
ment of bust gores which in- 
sure perfect fit and rubber 
gussets in both sides to give 
perfect lines around bottom 
of corset. Price $5. 









































































































eech-Nut 


Tomato Catsup 


Did you ever taste a natural 
tomato catsup? One that you 
find worth eating for its own 
flavor? 

There is just one way to 
produce it—the Beech-Nut 
way. 

Tomatoes grownnear Rochester 
—the finest country for catsup to- 
matoes in the world. Ripened on 
the vines —carried in right from the 
farms. No shipping long distances 
—no recooking—no loss of flavor. 

Two hours to make, bottle and 
sterilize—and Beech-Nut Tomato 
Catsup is ready for you. 

Exceptional in delicacy of flavor 
—yet costs no more than the 
ordinary catsups. 

Of your grocer—two sizes, 25 
cents and 15 cents (in the ex- 
treme West, a little more). 
| Makers of America’s Most Fa- 
mous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon wi {| F i] 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY i at 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 'ekeeromas 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 
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OTHERS * eee | 


Send To-Day for Our New Season Book 
Showing a Complete Line of Fashionable Appare! 


THE EXPECTANT MOTHER “caitb* 
CHILD 

Latest guide on maternity and care of the child, based on the 
most approved science; no useless fads; avoids dangers; insures 
hap PY prospect of he: alth for mother and child. By Margaret J. 
Modeland, . N., Supervisor Maternity Dept., Allegheny Gen. 
ital. Indorsed by leading physicians. Flexible leather binding. 

Price $1.00, mailed in plain box. Representatives Wanted. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRESSES SUITS BLOUSES SKIRTS CORSETS 2# 
ANUFACTURERS PRICES 
For Free Book 25 West 38” St. 


Wnite Dept. “sLaneBryant New York. 
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LEGS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


Peter Boland nodded. ‘‘ What did you want 
me to do, Annie?”’ he asked. 

“‘T want you to telegraph her mother. She’s 
at Poughkeepsie. Get her to come down to 
her, Peter. Will you?” 

“OF course I will,” said Peter. 
the address.” 

““Vou’re a real good fellow, Peter,” mur- 
mured Annie as she scribbled the address upon 
a scrap of paper. Then the round dial of the 
clock in the jeweler’s window again flashed 
before Annie’s eyes. ‘‘Oh!’’ she gasped. ‘It’s 
ten minutes after eight. Peter, you'll do it for 
me, won’t you?” 

“*Sure I'll do it,” said Mr. Boland. ‘I’m off 
for the whole day and I’ve got tons of time.” 

“Vou’re off for the day?” cried Annie 
O’Dowd. ‘Oh, Peter, if you could meet her 
mother and bring her to the room. She’s old, 
Peter; very old.” 

“Sure I'll meet her if you want me to, 
Annie. I'll do anything you want me to.” 

“Oh, you dear Peter! I’ll leave it to you. 
I’ve got to run. Good-by!”’ 

Annie O’Dowd dashed out of the little 
passageway, and the Cossack winds charged at 
the thin caracal coat and pierced its worn fiber 
with their icy lances. But the girl did not mind 
the cold. The great fear which was upon her 
had been lifted somewhat, and, as she ran 
toward Billington’s, she blessed Peter Boland. 
He was a real man; he was human, not like 
Higgins and Duckworth and Frost, who bullied 
unfortunate girls who worked for a pitiful 
wage. Peter had promised, and Peter’s prom- 
ises were always carried out. He was bringing 
Mamie’s mother to her, the mother who would 
soothe and comfort her and bring her through 
the soul trouble which was upon her. 


Ill 

HE rage of Higgins had little effect upon 

Annie O’Dowd that morning. Her mind 
was upon Mamie Reynolds, whose words had 
frightened her, and the wrath of Higgins could 
not make her forget them. She wondered what 
she would have done if she had not met Peter 
Boland. She told herself that she could not 
have faced the long day in the store if she had 
not met him. Tears came to her eyes as she 
recalled his readiness to obey her instructions, 
and the comfort she derived from the knowl- 
edge that he would do his best to bring 
Mamie’s mother to her strengthened Annie 
much. 

The day passed slowly by. Hour after hour 
the human torrent surged by, hurling a thou- 
sand questions at Annie O’Dowd. She had evil 
thoughts concerning that battalion of buyers; 
she hated them! They had brought the mad 
ness upon Mamie—they, in conjunction with 
Billington. 

Out of the swarm of faces a familiar one 
thrust itself forward and a smile flashed upon 
Annie O’Dowd. ‘‘Why, Lizzie Harris!” she 
cried. ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“I’m after work, Annie,” said the girl out- 
side the counter. “‘I’ve come round to try and 
jab myself into your establishment. I’ve come 
after Mamie Reynolds’ job.” 

Annie gripped the counter with her thin 
hands, and, hurriedly moistening her dry lips, 
she put a question to the positidn seeker. 
‘“Where—where did you see her, Lizzie?” she 
gasped. 

““At the Pennsylvania Railway Station,” 
answered Lizzie Harris. 

‘““Why—what was she doing there?”’ 
“Don’t you know?” 
“No, I don’t! Quick, tell me!” 

“She said she was going away, a she was 
leaving New York altogether.”’ 

The mass of struggling women was swept 
from before Annie O’ Dowd’s vision; they were 
blotted out by the white mist which came be- 
fore her eyes. 


i gis E came to her senses to find Peter 
leaning over her. She had been carried 
into a little stuffy storeroom at the rear of the 
linen department and she was reclining against 
a bag of excelsior. A small cash girl, who was 
holding a dirty glass half full of water, was the 
only other person besides Peter in the room. 

“Oh, Peter!” gasped Annie. ‘I’m so glad to 
see you.” 

“There, now, don’t upset yourself,” said 
Peter. **Take it easy and you'll be all right.’ 

“But, Peter, Lizzie Harris said that—she 
met her in the Pennsylvania Station and — 

‘That’s all right, Annie,” said Peter, pat- 
ting the thin hand of Miss O'Dowd. “We got 
her. She was there, Annie; but we got her 
before she took a train and we brought her 
right back to the little room. I left them there 
with their arms around each other.” 

“Thank heaven! Oh, Peter, you’re a dear, 
kind fellow!” 

Peter Boland patted the hand of Miss 
O’Dowd and looked down into her face with 
eyes that expressed sympathy and love. The 
little cash girl with her chalky face and abnor- 
mally bright eyes stood watching the two. 

‘*Annie,” said Peter slowly, ‘‘you’ve got to 
give this business up. I don’t wonder at 
Mamie Reynolds getting sore on it.” 

Higgins, the floorwalker, stepped softly into 
the storeroom, his flabby, moonlike face turned 
inquiringly upon Annie O’Dowd. ‘Are you 
better, Miss O’Dowd?” he asked. ‘‘There’s a 
fearful rush at the counter and ——”’ 

Peter Boland sprang to his feet, and Higgins 
stepped back a pace as he noted the fighting 
look upon the face of the fireman. ‘‘ Get out,” 
said Peter quietly, ‘‘or I'll throw you out. Go 
and look after the rush yourself!” 

Higgins retreated so precipitately that the 

cash girl doubled herself up ina fit of laughter, 
oa smiles came upon the faces of Annie and 
Peter as they watched the antics of the mite. 

Recovering herself hastily, the little girl stared 


“Give me 
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For Welcome Warmth 


Every household needs a Florence Oil 
Heater. It will warm you up in a jiffy— 
and keep you warm till spring. Hand- 
some, sturdy, easy to clean and adjust, 
absolutely reliable and safe, the Florence 
is fast becoming the standard heater in 
the better homes of America. It costs 
little to buy and less to operate. 


The Florence is a stove type heater. 
The wick and oil reservoir are in separate 
compartments, with air spaces and metal 
flues in between. This does away with 
the perforations which soon clog with dust 
and lint, thus causing smoke and smell. 
It also does away with all danger of turning 
the wick down into the oil. The tripod 
base insures a firm foundation. ‘Three 
sizes, for big, medium size, or little rooms. 
Our free illustrated catalog tells the story — 
and it’s yours for the asking. 


FLORENCE 
Oil Heaters 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 
134 School St., Gardner, Massachusetts 
Manufacturers of the famous Florence Oil Cook Stoves 


and Florence Ovens. Send for our handy book of eco- 
nomical recipes, ‘The Household Helper ’?—FREE. 

















Your 32 Teeth 


Are 32 Reasons 


for using 





The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 
Free if you mention 
your Druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 











91 Fulton St. New York 
Women want 
to be known as good cooks. As a most 


efficient aid in making soups, sauces, 
stews, gravies, etc., we want to send you 


A FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE OF 








(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 


Mail us your name and address to- 
day for a free sample bottle which 
will enable you to brown gravies 
quickly, and give a flavor to your 





It is economical, reliable, efficient. 
We will also send you our new i, 
booklet of up-to-date tested 
recipes. Sold by best grocers. 


{ 
The Palisade Manufacturing Co. 
224 Clinton Avenue West Hoboken, N. J. 

















Baby’s First Clothes 


Everything needed from birth to two years; 
dainty dresses from 39c; 40-piece layette $8.41. 
Maternity Corsets $1. 50. Write for 60-page 


Catalog. MARIE A. STUART, 57 W. 39th St., New York 
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**At Your Service’’ 





No. 700. Fragrant Sweet Chas Sewing Basket. 
THE most popular sewing basket ever produced. 
Made by expert basket-makers of the St. Regis Indian 
Reservation. 8 inches diameter. Price $1.00. 


No. 603. Set of six 

light-weight Sterling 
Silver teaspoons, neatly 
boxed. autiful pat- 
tern. 
A very acceptable gift, 
at the exceptionally 
low price of $3.00 for 
the set. 





No. 300. Man's 
Combination Set. This 
set of cuff links, tie clip 
and Waldemar chain 
will appeal to every 
up-to-date man, the 
Waldemar being the 
most popular chain at 
the present time. The 
cuff links and tie clip 
have beautifully en- 
graved edges. Wewill 
engrave script monogram on the links free of charge. Price 
only $2.75. 


We Have Been Preparing Your 
Christmas Gifts for a Year 


We have been thinking and planning and getting together 
everything you may want to give to some loved one this 
Christmas time. Now they are ready—more than 10,000 
beautiful gifts— all shown in our superb 230-page 

Catalog. And this Book is yours, wholly free, 
if you will write for it at once. Don’t delay. 
Fill out and mail the coupon now. 


We guarantee full and complete 
satisfaction or return every 
penny. We guarantee free, 
safe and prompt 
livery wherever 
you live. 














S- North icc 

Z 508 Broad Street, 

S Providence, 1. 

S Please send me FREE, 
without obligation, your great 


Git 230-page Catalog of Jewelry and 
31 fts. 









Address 











which price includes Skirt Marker, Skirt 
Form, Drafted -To-Measure Paper Lin- 
ing Pattern—packed in small box and 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 


Stree Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces every curve and line of your 
figure —the dress that fits it, fits you per- 
fectly. One form serves entire family. 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Should any defect in material or workman- 
ship develop within this time, 
PNEU-FORM may be te- 
turned to us and we will correct 
the defect or replace it with a 
new form, free of charge. Writ- 
ten guarantee with every form. 


THIS MODEL — 
$12.50 


Write for Booklet 
*‘My Second Self ’’ 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 


























561 Fifth Avenue New York 
A oh 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Are Tidy 
Hooks and Eyes 


The triangular fastening 
of Peet Hooks and Eyes 
permits no slipping from 
place. Easy tosew on and 
on to stay. Peet Hooks 
and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seam. 
On the skirt-placket where the invisible quality 
is most to be desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make 
a neat, safe and sure closing. You never have to 
wonder about them. They are time-savers, worry- 
savers, money-savers. 
The name “ Peet's” is on 
gavelape. Invisible Eyes, 

. Hooks and Eyes, 10c. 
if s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Won't Rust 
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at Peter as if he were a god. Higgins, in 
her eyes, was atyrant with unlimited powers, 

and the fact that he had fled when Peter 

Boland spoke to him made Peter a sort of 
superman to her. 

Pulling an empty box to the side of Annie 
O’Dowd, Peter sat down. The cash girl, feeling 
secure in Peter’s company, also looked around 
for a seat; she found a packing case and, still 
holding the glass of water in her little hand, 
she squatted down and stared at Peter with 
adoring eyes. Annie, who was herself again 
now, thought it was nice to have Peter with 
her—Peter whose big hands held hers and 
stroked them gently. Forten minutes they sat 
in silence. Then Peter sprang up and leaned 
forward, listening intently, his jaw thrust out, 
his nostrils moving slightly, as if he sniffed 
some danger that he was familiar with. 

From out of the babel of voices that came to 
them from the big store rose a shriek, a shriek 
that was followed by a dozen others. Peter 
stooped quickly and lifted Annie to her feet. 

“What is it, Peter?’’ asked the girl. 

“kU's fite,’’ ‘said Peter Boland. ‘‘Take the 
kid and beat it for the street by the side door.” 


IV 


ETER BOLAND, of Engine Company 

Number 131, was a real fire-fighter. The 
sound of the flames always brought a fighting 
madness upon him, and on the afternoon when 
the ramshackle wing of Billington’s depart- 
ment store took fire Peter covered himself with 
imperishable glory. He performed acts on that 
afternoon which, if they had been seen by his 
superiors, would have brought him half a dozen 
more medals to hang beside the two that 
adorned his chest. 

It was Peter who stopped the mad stampede 
of the girls on the second and third floors— 
Peter who drove two cowardly elevator men 
back to their work and made them run the cars 
till the last girl had been taken from the third 
floor—Peter who held the stairway when the 
bannister rail was carried away, and by sheer 
strength and courage saved the lives of a score 
of shrieking girls that were charging down 
toward the main floor. Peter was in a mood 
for fight. In that ten minutes before the fire 
he had seen in Annie O’ Dowd’s eyes a look of 
love which made him certain that his own love 
was returned, and he was ready to battle 
against all odds. 

Luckily for Billington’s employees, the fire 
had started on the fourth floor instead of lower 
down. The fire burning from the top of the old 
ramshackle wing gave the girls a chance to 
escape which they would not have had if the 
red tongues of flame had started to eat their 
way upward instead of downward. Peter ran 
through the small, low-ceilinged rooms on the 
third floor, and, as he ran, he shuddered at the 
thought of the holocaust that would have taken 
place if the fire had started on a lower floor. 

It was only the influence of the millionaire 
owner that had saved the old building from 
being condemned. Billington had an affection 
for this original wing of his great store. There, 
thirty-eight years before, he had started busi- 
ness, and, although palatial offices had been 
constructed for him in the new wing on the 
other side of the street, he still preferred to sit 
in a dark cubby-hole on the fourth floor of the 
old building, and there he worked from seven 
o’clock in the morning till nine at night. 

Peter ran up a back stairway that led to the 
fourth floor. The third and second had been 
cleared of employees, and Peter had a desire to 
investigate the rear portion of the fourth floor, 
which the fire had not yet invaded. Clouds of 
black smoke drove down upon him as he 
climbed upward. 


1 E REACHED the top of the stairs and 
stood fora moment, listening to the dull 
roar of the flames. A black, smothering smoke 
cloud drove down on him, ‘and, seeing that it 
was impossible to move tow ard the front of 
the building, he turned and groped along the 
passage to the rear. The smoke blinded him 
as he ran, shouting and kicking open the doors 
and groping around in the smoke-filled rooms. 
He reached a door at the extreme end of the 
corridor. The door opened as Peter reached it 
and the fireman stumbled against a man who 
clute hed him with groping hands. 
“Help!” screamed the stranger. 
“Steady, my boy!” cried Peter. “I’ve got 
you. This way. 

But the unknown, whose face Peter could 
barely see on account of the smoke, clung to 
Peter and screamed loudly. ‘Help me!” he 
cried. “Don’t leave me!” 

“T’ll help you,’’ shouted Peter. ‘‘This way, 
quick! We’re cut off from the stairs.” 

Peter took a grip on the man’s coat collar 
and dragged him along by main force, the 
unknown screaming out protests and cries that 
told of the terror-stricken condition he was in. 
Peter smashed a window at the end of the 
passage and thrust his head out. 

Directly beneath was a small iron platform, 
and up from this platform to the roof of a 
neighboring building ran an iron ladder some 
twenty-seven feet in height. He gave a great 
sigh of relief; then, withdrawing his head, he 
shoutedinto the ear of the man he still clutched 
by the collar: ‘‘We can get out this way 
We're in luck.” 

Lifting the man bodily, Peter thrust him 
through the window, unheeding the protesting 
scream, and dropped him to the iron platform 
immediately below. Then Peter hurriedly 
scrambled through the window and dropped 
beside him. The man lay in a crumpled heap. 

With no apology Peter gripped him by the 
shoulders and dragged him to his feet. ‘‘ Here, 
you!”’ he cried. ** You’ve got toclimb. Quick; 
this old firebox will go up in another three 
minutes. Skidoo!” 
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(Send the Coupon j 


“TODAY! | 


#) The secret of economy and style in dress 
is yours for a postage stamp. 


Send right away for your copy of Philipsborn’s 236- 
SS page Multi-color Style Book for Fall and Winter. This 

big, richly illustrated catalog is overflowing with the J 
\Q loveliest things to wear, at sensational bargain prices. 


h No wonder the Philipsborn business is grow- 
ing with such amazing rapidity. 


Just look at this stunning velvet Corduroy Coat, 
which is a true sample of the splendid values we offer: 





$49 98 . Corduroy Coat 


Wonderful Value 
IRX3—Stylish, Becoming 
and Serviceable. Medium 
Rib, of Soft, Velvet Fin- 

J8 ish. Newest flare model. 
Prepaid 


Wide belt, deep cuffs. Large 
collar and pretty revers. Closes with loops and 
may be fastened snugly about the neck. Lined Hi) 
with good quality sateen. COLORS: Navy blue, Mi 


green or black. Sizes: Bust, 32 to 44 
in. Length 44 in. PRICE PREPAID $4.98 


Order At Our Risk | 


If you don't find bigger bargains, better values, 
newer styles than you can buy elsewhere for the money, 
don’t keep them—send them back. We take all the risk 
of pleasing you. Some day you will shop with us. Why 
not today? | 
Our “ Satisfaction Guarantee ”’ 
Backed by $23,000,000 
Send for catalog and see what banks with ff 
$23,000,000 capital say of this guarantee. | 


Note These Bargains | 


Ladies’ Coats . $1.98 up Furs $1.49 up 
Sweaters . . 79c up Siate- made Suits 5.98 up 
Hats . ‘ - 49c up Dresses ; . 1.98 up 
Waists . . 49c up i 


Shirts Seeee 


House Dresses . 59cu 
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1ousandsot otn- 

er phenomenal QD Dept. 132, Van Burenand Peoria Sts., 
Vv alues. 6. QD Chicago 


Beis send Multi-Color Style Book, 


Mail Coupon sini tee 
FREE, Postpaid. 


FREE s 
BOOK Fy si 


Send coupon or 


postal for big 
MU LTI-COLOR Q Address e 
al LE BOOK. 


We Prepay 
All Postage 
} and 
Express 
Every where 


Drei It wit eSB. Ry ) ESIN| yp City 


ne Outer Garment House 


Ee sist avers saLtCAG® State 


CHINA PAINTERS | “Home-Making, the New Profession” 


and Water Color Monthly Magazine, $1. yr. Beginners’ Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
outfits, 50c; kilns, $15. 2 beautiful studies for addresses of Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
3 China painters; catalog free. Anglo-French Art Co., Chicago Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


rs 
Take the Hard Work out of Wash Day ; 


Sit down and rest, while electricity does it quicker and better, and ALMOST 
WITHOUT COST. Have a whole lineful washed, rinsed, wrung and hung out ina 
jiffy —to be ironed the same day. Swiftest and safest method. Write for full infor- 
mation about our FREE TRIAL PLAN that enables you to try out the wonderful 


Western Electric ‘: 


Washer and Wringer 
in your own home. This is the washer that cleams the clothes by forcing 4 
















hot suds through them. No rubbing—no tearing. Runs automatically. 
Attaches to any electric-light socket. Guaranteed by the world’s largest 
distributors of electrical supplies. An investment that will soon pay for - ee 
itself in any home. 
Send post card to nearest house below for 
**Booklet No. 88AP.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Omaha Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis OklahomaCity Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 

oston Houston Cleveland St. Paul Portland : 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 











¥ EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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home or apartment. 


Steinway Grand. 





STEINWAY 


To the bride, the Steinway piano 
is a most acceptable gift. Its per- 
fect tone, resonant and sweet, lends 
harmony to happy days, and its 
superior craftsmanship makes it an 
enduring possession to be more and 
more cherished as the years come 


Style M, the new Steinway Grand, 
is especially adapted to the modern 
It embodies 
all the exclusive features which have 
made the Steinway the standard 
piano of the world. It is offered at : 
the lowest price ever asked for a | 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated 
literature and name of nearest Steinway dealer. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEIN WAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Odorless 
Toilet Bowl 


Don’t think a toilet bowl is 
sanitary because it looks 
white. If the trap gets foul, 
odors will surely follow. Use 


Sani-Flush 


and keep your bathroom odorless 
and toilet spotless. Not a general 
cleanser. Doesone thing thorough- 
ly. Directions on can. Money 
back if it fails. Peatented—noth- 
ing just like it. 


Your grocer or druggist r 
probably has Sani-Flush. 
If not, send us his name 
and 25c for a full-size 


can, postpaid. The Taso = 


THE HYGIENIC wh yy 
PRODUCTS CO. Sani- Plush % 


5 
ay 
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reaches, 
660 Walnut St. cleans, and Lf 
Canton,O. keeps clean, & 





YOU can BE A NURSE | 


Hospital training at home, General, 
medical, obstetrical, gy necological and 
surgical nursing:+- Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses, 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
Jp free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
& z i; #@ tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
, —<* 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Direct to you by mail — 
and shipping charges prepaid 








MANDEL BROTHERS 








This beautiful 
fiber silk plated 


sweater coat, $3.95 
= 


No. 1001 


A garment with 
such remarkably 
good points it 
goes as grace- 
fully to a party 
as to the golf 
links. You scarce- 
ly have seen a 
smarter coat — 
you never have 
seen such agood 


one for $3.95. 


It is a new 
fall-and- 


winter model 


—in new green, 
rose, canary, Co- 
penhagen blue 
and gold. The 
jaunty sash and 
the pockets add 
much of desira- 


bility. 
MANDEL’ S MAGAZINE 


a most artistic, entertaining and service- giving pesiedlical 
that will put you in constant touch with woman's litera- 
ture and fashions by the world’s most famous writers— and 
also with one of the greatest and best stores on earth, 
Write for Magazine No. 70. It is free. 
























CHICAGO 











US 


Gift Guide for Season 1915 


; fal Now in active preparation. To be mailed about 
44 October first. More attractive than ever. 132 pages 
ie% overflowing with valuable suggestions, crowded with 
heaps of illustrations of Thoughtful and Distinctive 
Gifts. Moderate prices. Be wise. Send your name 
and address at once so as to get on mailing list. Quan- 
tity printed limited. 

Peter Paul and Son, 132 N. Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Established 43 years. 
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“T can’t climb!”’ screamed the terrified man. 
“T’ve gout in my right foot. Save me! I’m 
Mr. Billington— -Billington, who owns this 
store. 

Peter Boland stooped and looked into the 
wizened face of the man who clung to him. 
Yes, it was Billington, Marcus Schuyler Bill- 
ington, three times a millionaire, owner of the 
great Billington store and employer of Annie 
O’Dowd and Mamie Reynolds! Into Peter’s 
mind leaped the story which Annie O’ Dowd had 
told him that morning in the alleyway—the 
story of Mamie Reynolds, whose aching legs 
had refused to carry her up the eighty-five 
steps to the little room on the sixth floor and 
had nearly driven her into a fiery pit worse 
than that which was behind him and the mag- 
nate who employed her. 

“Climb!” roared Peter Boland. 
You’ve got to climb!” 

“T can’t!’ screamed the terrified million- 
aire. ‘‘I haven’t climbed a stair for fifteen 
years. I can’t lift my right foot.” 

Peter stood a moment, looking down at the 
thin form of Billington; then with a quick 
movement he put his muscular right arm 
around the millionaire’s frail body and started 
up the iron ladder. Behind them roared the 
flames. 

A red tongue suddenly shot out of the win- 
dow through which they had crawled and licked 
at the squirming Billington. He screamed in 
terror, and Peter, with a grim face, looked 
down on him. 

Then, on the seventh step, Peter paused, 
clinging with his left arm to a rung, and spoke 
to the man he carried. 

“Listen,” he said, and his voice rose above 
the roar of the flames: ‘‘I want to tell you 
something. If you were down there alone on 
that platform and the fire was at your heels 
and you couldn’t climb, you’d go down into it, 
wouldn’t you? You'd have to climb with those 
flames coming out after you. Look at them 
It’s a question of legs, isn’t it?” 


OOKING up at the fighting face of Peter 

Boland, Marcus Schuyler Billington mois- 

tened his dry lips and tried to speak, but, fail- 
ing to do so, nodded his head in assent. 

‘It’s legs!”’ cried Peter Boland. ‘‘ Just legs! 
Listen! I know a girl who works for you and 
she had to climb eighty-five steps every night 
to her little hallroom after working in your 
store all day. Say, those eighty-five steps beat 
her. Do you understand? They beat her. 
She calculated up and found that she had to 
climb thirty-one thousand steps in a year. And 
the work that she did for you had sapped her 

strength so that the thought of | those stairs 

bro ke her nerve. Do you get me?” 
‘For pity’s sake, get me to the ar 

Billington. ‘‘Tell it to me up there.” 

“No, I'll tell it to you here,’’ declared Peter 
Boland grimly. ‘*She had to climb or go down 
into a fiery pit worse than that from which I’m 

carrying you. She had to climb or go down. 
It was a question of legs—legs, you under- 
stand!—and there was no one there to carry 
her up.”’ 

A flying wisp of flame came through the win- 
dow like a red snake and whirled upward on a 
cloud of smoke. Billington screamed out and 
terror made him squirm madly. 

‘She was working for you for six dollars a 
week,” roared Peter; ‘“‘and your little tyrants 
took so much out of her, so much of her strength, 
that she couldn’t climb! She was like you, 
helpless when a fiery pit was opening beneath 
her. She gave up, and, when she was asked 
why she gave up, she said it was legs, just legs.” 

A cinder fell upon Billington and his coat 
started to smolder. He beat at it with his thin 
hands and screamed to the man who held him: 
‘Take me up! I'll do anything you want me 
to do. I'll give you anything! Name your 
reward!” 

Peter Boland’s grip tightened on the mil- 
lionaire. ‘“‘I want you to think of what I’ve 
told you when you’re making out your wage 
sheet,’ he cried. ‘‘That’s my reward. Think 
of the eighty-five steps that the girl couldn’t 
climb, just as you couldn’t climb these now! 
Will you? Speak, confound you, or I'll fling 
you back into it!” 

Marcus Schuyler Billington screamed out 
his answer: ‘Yes, yes, I'll think! I swear 
it! Take me up! I'll think of them! I will! 
I will!” 

Peter Boland started again to climb up the 
iron ladder, glancing down once or twice and 
glaring at the fire foe which licked at his cloth- 
ing as he climbed. The millionaire had stopped 
struggling, and presently Peter looked down 
into the wizened face. Billington, of Billing- 
ton’s big store, had fainted. 


“Hang it! 


gasped 


JETER carried Marcus Schuyler Billington 
down into the street where Engine Com- 
pany Number 131 was fighting with the flames. 
His captain stumbled against him and glanced 
at the burden which Peter carried. 

‘*Good for you, Boland!” he cried. ‘‘Gee! 
They thought the old skinflint had gone down 
in it. Say, Miss O’Dowd was here a moment 
ago inquiring about you. She’s in that little 
store on the corner. Better let her know that 
you’re all right.” 

Peter Boland dropped his burden, rushed 
across the street, and hurled himself into the lit- 
tle store on the corner. Annie O’Dowd leaped 
toward him and flung her arms around his neck. 
“Oh, Peter!” she cried. “‘I thought ——’” 
Sobs choked her words. 

Peter Boland, holding her in his arms, laid 
her head against his shoulder and stroked her 
hair gently. ‘‘Don’t cry, Annie,” he said 
softly; and, after a moment’s pause: ‘‘Say, 
Annie, we’re going to be married as soon as 
you can get ready, and, if Mamie hasn’t got 
a job, why, she could come and live with us.” 

Then, in an endeavor to hide his confusion, 
he murmured: “Some blaze, kiddo, wasn’t it ?”’ 
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Women's 
Peerless 
Comfy, 
Price $1.50, 
in a great 
variety of 
color com- 


Comfys. Comfys are felt, « 
/ wonderful slipper material be 
i cause it is yielding to pressure, 








y Your body can never feel rested 
so long as your feet are tired. 
Put your tired, walk-worn, shoe 


weary feet into soft, cushion 


porous to air, warm in winter, 
comfortable in summer. 


DAN. om mt 


O U. S. Pat. Off. 


Felt 
Slippers 


Beautiful styles and colors for 
women. For children, with cun 
ning designs cut on the felt. Fo: 
men, simplicity combined with 
greatest possible comfort. 





REG.U.S PAT OFF. 


This scroll trade- 
mark is on the 
inner soles of gen- 
uine Comfys. If 
your merchant 
doesn’t sell Dan’] 
Green Comfys, write for our cata- 
log No. 12B, and order -direct. 
€ Only Dan’l Green’s are Comfy. 


DANIEL GREEN 

FELT SHOE CO. 
BOSTON 

Office and Stockroom: 

116 East 13th St. 

New York 

Send orders and 


inquiries to our 
New York Office 


















Trade Mark 
Reg U S. Pat. Off. 


Under-muslins 


1. Latest Styles 4. Best Workmanship 
2. Accurate Fit 5. Made in the DOVE 
3. High-grade Materials 100% Clean Workshop 
Every garment with an open arm-hole 
is re-inforced with an extra shield at that 
point. In nearly every town there is a 
store which sells 
DOVE Night Gowns 
DOVE Under-skirts 
DOVE Corset Covers DOVE Combinations 
DOVE Drawers DOVE Princess Slips : 
“Vou will love the Dove"’ 2 
D. E. SICHER & CO. 
World's Largest Makers of Muslin Underwear 
Established 1872 New York ve 


DOVE Chemise and 
Envelope Chemise 





a N.Y. City (ilo 
>, Eisman & Co. \\\\~—, 
* Toronto we 


SF x00 TREO wx 
y ELASTIC GIRDLE 


PATENTED 
PRACTICAL corset for women and young girls, ) 
P which meets the requirements of style, == re 
comfort and health. Gives perfect freedom, C \ ry 
yet gently holds the figure in position. ko“ qy Ss 
lag yl 
FOR THE GROWING MISS . 
It is ideal, as it moulds the young figure the M4* pr. 
way it should grow, without possibility of Wes f 
injury. Comfortable for athlet- <3 WARD | 
ics. Made of porous, woven, 
washable surgical webbing. 
Misses’ length $2 to $3.F0. 
Women’s length $2.50 to $6. ~ 
If your dealer can’t sup- 


ply you write for 
booklet. 


M. W. SCHLOSS 
MFG. CO. 






ia 
152 W. 29th St. ii 


Licensee 
for =ay3\\ 
Can. < s 
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Wedding 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, sacteding © ? 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. W ag r 
) oe 100 Visiting Cards, 5 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, * 
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EF) 
E GIRLS GET A 
ae RE AL ff DUCATION 
tired. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
shoe liberally, with special emphasis upon William 
hiony the Conqueror, Richard the Lion-Hearted, and 
elt, a Henry VIII, the Beauty Doctor. The point of 
i be view is almost exclusively that of the chronicler 
of wars and dynasties. 
ssure The newer conception of history study is the 
inter, point of view of the study of history in the 
William Penn. Accordingly every history class, 
whether the course be ancient history or mod- 
> ern, is a class in current events. The past is 
studied for its relation to the here and now, 
and the road by which we reached our present 
social condition is examined, if happily it may 
i reveal the way to a more desirable state. 
Al A complete model flat is furnished each term 
“e d C bi 9? by a loan exhibit provided by one of the stores. 
The ol ream Ha it For example, the senior class in the Art and 
’ 4 ete 3 ? P : : Home Economics course decides that it will 
~ ‘| mapa not a ie HO seta re spend about one hundred and fifty hypothetical 
> | is largely a matter o ; abit, the abit c dollars on the parlor this term. So the girls go 
of takingintelligentcare of theskin— ee shopping in the big store that has agreed to 
rs for | justa few short minutes each day— |f furnish the flat for the term. The goods are se- 
h cun | witha good cold cream,one perfectly |; lected, the cost is marked on each piece, and 
t. For / | suited to the needs of every woman {4 the furniture, rugs, etc., are moved into the 
1 wit! | on every occasion— social affz iirs, ie flat. Harmony of color, appropriateness, de- 
; - : tS ¥ . sign, and, most of all, cost are carefully consid- 
shopping, motoring, at night, etc. ne ered. Then the twenty-seven hundred girls 
ie CFP: ’ Z in the central school and its near-by annexes 
Daggett & Ramsdell Ss f are given a chance to see what a modest home 
AFY bi E furnished in good taste looks like. 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 4 The latest addition is a course in salesman- 
: ‘ . 99 Fe ship that has attracted the attention of busi- 
ELGREEN The Kind that Keeps 2 ness men and educators all over the country. 
was perfected by two painstaking | Two of the large Philadelphia department 
‘direct, || chemists twenty-five years ago and [4 | te cn Vall time. “In the scheol the instruc. 
direct. Jae y aes ; pee i school on ha me. e schoc 7 SS 
Comp. : ci oe eo Sage 4 tion is fitted definitely to the demands of the Personality 
: then It has helped thousands of | store and the teacher follows the pupils into 
sREEN women to be better looking and ry the store in the afternoons to watch their work. 
.E CO more attractive. The “‘cold cream |@ : : HE steps from her 
, habit”? will bring skin health and ty Drawing, Sewing and English Wi i, 
inte: complexion happiness if you depend a N THE rooms devoted to drawing one is motor. ithout 
3th St. on D & R Perfect Cold Cream. | struck by the multitude of original designs lookin at her face— 
ih Read money-back guarantee on |@ There are hundreds of plant-analysis sheets g : m 
er package. Tubes, toc, 25c, 50c; Jars, FI that start with a representative drawing of the you know she 1S refined, 
i. to our 35, 50C, 85c, $1.50. eI plant, and end with designs for embroidery; ‘i 
rork Office TWO SAMPLES FREE i wall paper, print silk, decorated china, fancy attractive 
: j borders and stencils in infinite variety. Cos . m 
i Samples of Perfect Cold Cream _ Poudre |} tume, millinery, oilcloth and pottery designs; Her clothes make you 
f Amourette—a new and dainty Face Powder— decorative schemes for various rooms, all these < = 
I will be mailed, free,on request. Address Dept.6. are in abundant variety, for every girl works feel if. agg clothes have 
i DAGGETT & RAMSDELL i out her own original designs. There is here persona ity i 
Shiies nike complete apostasy from the gospel of art for 
ew Yor art’s sake. The doctrine is rather art for the : . 
sake of saner and more tasteful dress, art for Printzess Suits and Coats have 
— the sake of simpler and vig beautiful homes, a personality that enhances the 
eS: for discrimination in the choice of furniture, grace and charm of the wearer. 
rugs, wall paper and pickares, It is art that >: 
—_—— , | “sets somewhere. Another reason why Printzess 
a ee ee Corset Waists In the year of sewing that is required for 2 garments are ever and always 
- or every girl, whatever her course, the design fora ; : d ich ‘1; . : . 
H 1 A S 1 simple cotton dress is made under the direc- Smociate wit istinction in 
ealt ty e tions of the drawing teacher. When it has been Dress. ’”’ 
2 ° ° and Comfort approved by the teacher of dressmaking the 
3 girl chooses her cloth, subject to the teacher’s és ee ee cea pas : be i 
approval, and then makes a pattern from her ; DS ee wt p Ao aga le ——_ of 
own measurements. The dress is made from eT we + rintzess uits—— advance pic- 
this pattern. Accurate record is kept of the Sti “> : tures of Fall Models. 
The H. & W. (MARMO) cost, which varies from fifty-five cents to one ey 
dollar and a half. The aim, it is needless to say, iz ; yf ; * . 
pcre ieee 8 —" st is not this dress, but the ability to make such 5 = ee cong The Printz- Biederman Co. 
alec h tags, ivagdae HS a dress from any measurements. i rN. m 1211 West Gth Street Cleveland, Ohio 
figure — wit 1out the oN (e In the English classes great literature is : ; ) - 
slightest endanger- es Ke dramatized, lived over, not dissected and la- 
ment to the well-being E. * 








beled—oral reports of daily experiences and of 
special study are given, practical business let- 
ters and accounts of daily observations are 
written. In the German and French classes 
the languages are really spoken. In the mathe- 
matics classes statistics are illustrated in 


graphic form, curves are plotted showing the 

rise and fall of incomes, expenditure and profit, _~ 
and actual business problems are solved with } 
facility and accuracy. In the commercial de- 

partment girls are being trained to earn good 

pay as bookkeepers, stenographers and type- 

writers. At the same time they are given four é 


e L § ey met 
ins of either the mother | 770 
‘a or child. , 
anship Soft and pliable, with 
DOVE ee cod A ag 
acings on either side, 
Workshop Z : 
adjustable to the com- 
fort of the wearer. All 
steels removable. 
Particularly desirable 
in convalescence or after 


rm-hole 
d at that 
1ere is a 





nise and surgical operations. But- 
Chemise ‘lasp f es : 
ee a itaue — or clasp front. fi OD ssescamas years of English, two years of history, two 
ess Slips Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 ) ASSURE. years of science, along with commercial law, 
; : at all dealers’—or sent prepaid } oa office apn economics and the inevitable 
on receipt of price. ' cooking and sewing. “ 
. H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Lee ; * cs a ee 
(ao Misses and Children. Insist on H. & W. Radical Departure in Science Work 
York City and accept no substitute. 4 E: science work shows one of the most 
! adical departures from school tradition 








Ss * ied ee e = ; ; 
H. & W. Co., Newark, N ° J. Nearly all of the science courses in American 

Illustrated Booklet on Request high schools, particularly those above the first 
year, follow the prescriptions of the colleges. 
High-school men are very generally agreed that 
as ascientificintroductiontothe pupils’ environ- 
ment these courses are almost w orthless. But, 
in spite of chronic growls and occasional threats 
of revolt, they keep on grinding the old grist. 
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yung girls, you ’vereadour book onthefamous The SCIEICe COUTRE taken by every girl in the 
aN **“ACQUSTICON’’—the world's greatest in- William Penn, except those who are going to 
. ‘ \ strument for the deaf. Over 150,000 in use. college, is planned with a view to practical use. REGUS. PAT. OFF. 
hos \ Transmits soun¢ ds, loud or soft, without a si ingle eer" : an ss ._¥¢ 
~ blur. Recommended and used by world "s most emi- Here are a few of the topics: Testing drinking 
[ts N t nent ear bel tcy ialis sts. vi yu can rs y it te es Dae te water for organic impurities and for lead; test- eg 
(i to your own satisfaction that the “ACOUSTICON'” is | | ing foods for sulphides, coal-tar dyes, benzoate uspender Waists 
oSitively a success oO de etoday. “t . : . : . 
Vane S of soda; testing milk for gelatin and formalde- F : 
s > US : ares or Boys and Girls 
aa E 10 Days’ Free Use No Deposit ; hyde; testing cloth to determine whether it is y ee 
q\ = i Send no money. Make no promise. Simply use it ten days fre e. cotton, linen, silk or wool; the removal of Mothers have found from experience 
| is eum De reyarand ar cucconpenen: 1 eta natene ye sae W290 eres Sake that the Kazoo is a most satisfactory com- 
i | ¢an make settlement on easy terms. Try it at our expense, then grease spots; the removal of stains; the heat bined Suspender Waist and Hose Sup- 
a: Bree ios Sree ences ee eee eee values of various foods; the nutritive proper porter for girls as well as for boys. It 
ny j GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY ties of proteids, carbohydrates and fats; the assures comfort and neatness in dress by 
( \ } Room 1335, Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City various methods of heating, lighting and venti- holding the stockings up and preventing 
Ny } Dept. F, 469 Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. lating a house; the effect of light on bacteria; sagging garments. 
ft i The »> Kaz se , assists > 
{| | Also manufacturers of the the prevention of epidemics; the spread of Then, too, the Kazoo gently assists the 
} e | ; - ° 4 growing boy to develop broad shoulders, and 
\ } Famous Dictograph disease by flies and mosquitoes; the working of to breathe properly as nature intended he 
ee labor-saving devices, particularly those of the should. The Kazoo for girls is designed to as- 
‘ NI} } >> and as much as possible of the scientific sure perfect development of figure at maturity. 
\ 1 AX rome 7 andas ore poss . Try them on your children—see what a big 
} ae basis of everyday life. difference it makes in their appearance, com- 
A, NG LIND e ° e : ° ° ° ° fort and health. 
a N - - , . . 
a YY. ~ 2 ee nar Daw rh Scho Department, clothing, furnishing and notion 
yy So this efficient William Penn High School crane aad ta Mace ar a cee a 


is a place where young people shall learn the your dealer’s, we will mail on receipt of price. 


0 AY E 0 | things they need to know to enable them to live Money back if not acinar oe ; 
=e . | abt nie: ives there ay ch: “a An instructive booklet on the dressing o 
E L useful and efficient lives, where they shall de an a 


velop the habits of thought that will make them 





ouncements, Etc. 


ing do. Wrne fot “ ALWAYS FRESH ee obtlabien HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C Ss, Style 4 
siting Cards, 50c. PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York Style G years 
, Philadelphia, Pa. Ss 
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“It’s lucky your daddy let 
me paint that wall with 










Do not decorate your new home or re- 
decorate any old room until you have 
investigated this modern method of wall beautifying. 
If you will tell us what room or rooms you wish to 
decorate we will send you color schemes and specifi- 
cations without charge. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Slat Jorte 


“‘Get me a damp cloth and 
I'll make it look like new 
in a minute.’’ 


Flat-Tone Walls not only 
clean as easily as wood- 
work but sunlight does 
not fade them. They are 
restful to the eyes, satis- 
fying to every sense of 
beauty and fitness 
and ideal from a san- 


itary standpoint. 





A practical experienced painter tells you 
in simple words just how to paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel every surface in and 





The A B C of Home Painting 
A wonderful book—the 
only one of its kind. 


Send for a copy; it is free. 


around your home. Notatechnical word 
in it; not a detail left out. Indexed for 
ready reference and illustrated in color. 








SHERWIN- 


PAINTS &~ VARNISHES 


Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 
Francisco, 523 Market Street. 
dealers everywhere. Address all 


32nd Street; 


Chicago, 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best 
inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., 


WILLIAMS 





People’s Gas Building; San 


Cleveland, O. 























Like washing with 
violet-laden cream! 


Just the simple washing of the face and 
hands becomes a luxurious delight with Jergens 
Violet Glycerine Soap. 

_ The moment you put the crystal-clear cake 
in water, you release its exquisite real perfume 
of violets, in a lather as fluffy as whipped 
cream, and as smooth. A delicate violet odor 
is left clinging to the skin, while the glycerine 
makes it soft and white. 

_ Get a cake today and begin to enjoy the de- 
lights of bathing with such a soap. 

Send 2c for sample cake. 
P Address The Andrew Jergens 

Co. 










216 Spring Grove 
ie. Cincinnati, O. In 
Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 216 Sherbrooke 
a s. St., Perth, 
™ Ont. 


10c a cake 
3 for 25c¢ 
everywhere 
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modest or large, will be improved in ap- 
pearance, comfort and value by installing 


MORGAN DOORS 


Have your architect and contractor spec- 
ify and furnish Morgan Doors. Every gen- 
uine Morgan Doorisstamped ‘“‘ MORGAN” 
onthe toprailasa guarantee ofa periect door 
and for identification at the building. 

Send for our handsome Suggestion Book 

**The Door Beautiful.’’ 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. A-15, Chicago 





Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, 22-1 
Wis. Eastern Warehouse and Dis- A Ze 
play: Morgan Millwork Co., 7 =—_— 


Baltimore. Displays: 6 East E 
39th Street, New York; » 
309 Palmer Bldg., De- 
troit; Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago; |& 
First Nat., Soo 
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12 New Bulbs, 10c 


Together with a Complete Treatise on 

the Culture of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 

and out, and our beautiful Catalogue— 

1 Giant Calla, largest and finest. 

2 Pink Freesia, exquisite new color. 

3 Purity Freesia, big pure white. 

3 Double Rosebud Oxalis, large as a 
half dollar, and fine as a Rose. 

3 Oxalis G. Duchess, mixed colors. 

All for 10 cts. postpaid. 

Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and 

rare winter-blooming plants free to all 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 















Crestron! ! Cranberries! 
RICH, RIPE, RED CRANBERRIES. 
Evaporated and ground to powder. Quickly expand 
by adding water. Useallthe yearround. Keepinany 
climate. Most appetizing, wholesome, acid fruit. 
Use for sauce, pies, jellies, and many other ways. 
No skins to strain, Full natural flavor. Natural 
color. No preservatives. Pure cranberries and 
nothing else. Send 10 cents for sample package and 10 recipes for 
cooking. 25¢ and $1 packages by mail. Hotels and Grocers supplied 
by mail. Men and women make money selling. 


R. N. STEWART CO., Dept. D, Brockton, Mass. 
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WHY I ELOPED WITH 
MARY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


‘* Admitting for the sake of argument,” he 
went on, “that Mary might not—go—as her 
mother and grandmother went—admitting 
that there’s an even chance against it, do you 
feel inclined to have her take that risk? It’ 's 
like this. I take two visiting cards—so — 

He drew two cards from his case. On one he 
marked a cross and then he shuffled the two 


together. ‘“‘I place these cards on the desk, 
face downward,” he continued. ‘One is 
marked; one isn’t. I call the game: ‘Shall 


Mary Live or Die?’ And I say to you: ‘Jimmy, 
let’s play a game. The stake is Mary’s life. 
If you turn over the lucky card, Mary lives. 
But if you turn the one over which is marked 
with a cross, why then she surely dies. Sup- 
pose I proposed a game like that, w hat would 
you do? Would you play it? or would you 
leave the cards alone?”’ 

I’d leave them alone,” I heard myself say- 
ing; but, wondering how I could ever make 
Mary understand, I remember asking: ** Does 
Mary know anything about this? 


IMMY,” said Mr. Safford, “one reason why 
your father and I succeeded so well was 
because we were never afraid to speak frankly 
to each other. Yes, Mary knows.” 
“‘How long has she known it?” I 

“A week ago today.” 

““And why did you tell her then?” 

“Because I thought she was getting inter- 
ested—in you. 

“So far as Mary’s concerned,” continued her 
father as though he read my thoughts, ‘I 
think she’s willing to make the sacrifice. But 
are you going to let her make it?” 

My reply to this would never stand as a 
model of elegance, but I wasn’t thinking of 
elegance then. ‘It’s a rotten situation,” I 
grumbled; and suddenly I felt tired and dis- 
jointed. Then, just as suddenly I grew angry 
and somewhat vindictive, too, I fear. ‘‘ Yes, a 
rotten situation!” I cried; and for a moment 
I know how that madman felt who wished all 
Rome had a single neck, so he could w ring it. 


asked. 


“Steady, Jimmy,’ said Mr. Safford in his 
gentle voice. ‘‘If it comes hard now—think 
how it would be—later ——”’ 


We shook hands and I told him I’d see Mary 
in the morning, ‘‘to bid her good-by.”’ 

“No; don’t do that,” said Mr. Safford, still 
holding my hand. ‘‘It wouldn’t be safe. When 
fire meets gunpowder only one thing happens. 
Take an old man’s advice, Jimmy, and don’t 
see Mary again—at least, not now. At the 
best it would only hurt you both, and it couldn't 
do either of you any good. Write her a letter 
tonight, and I’ll take you to the station in the 
morning before she’s up.’’ 

I went to my room, and as I passed through 
the library I was vaguely conscious that some- 
one was hurrying away in front of me. At the 
time I was too upset to notice who it was, but 
I know now that it was Mary who had been 
listening in the library; and I know now that 
she had heard every word we had said. 

VI 

Fo the next hour I tried to wfite a letter to 

Mary. And every time writing became 
impossible I started packing. And every time 
I found that packing was beyond me I went 
back to the letter. At the end of the hour my 
letter had got as far as ‘‘Dear Mary’’—and 
my packing hadn’t progressed so far as that. 

The other guests had returned from the 
dance, and I heard them on the veranda down- 
stairs. After a while I heard Miss Mowrey in 
her room next to mine. Between us was a 
communicating door, bolted on both sides, and 
soon after that Miss Mowrey’s room became 
still. The same stillness gradually fell upon the 
rest of the house, and, looking at the time, I 
found it was after one. I was slipping the 
watch back into my pocket when a knock 
sounded on my door. ‘‘It’s Mr. Safford,” I 
thought, and aloud I called: ‘Come in!” 

The door opened, and Mary stood there, 
smiling. She closed the door behind her and 
advanced into the room. 

‘“Gracious!”’ she exclaimed, looking at the 
wealth of note paper which covered the floor. 

“What a lot of correspondents you must 
have!” 

“Mary!” I protested in a whisper. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t!’? And with a gesture I pointed to the 
communicating door. ‘‘ Miss Mowrey’s in the 
next room!” A gentle snoring confirmed my 
announcement. 

At this Mary laughed, her eyes as bright as 
two blue diamonds; and, dancing over to the 
door that led to Miss Mowrey’s room, she 
leaned against it and laughed again. 

“Mary!” I w hispered. “Vou mustn’t, 
dear! You mustn’t stop another minute. If 
anyone knew — Please go! Please! 

In my anxiety I lightly placed my hand 
upon her arm, and as though to brace herself 
against a struggle, Mary put her hands behind 
her and clutched the knob of that confounded 
door. The knob rattled, and I thought I heard 
Miss Mowrey’s gentle snoring suddenly die 
away. ‘ Mary!” I pleaded, under my breath. 

And inaclear, merry voice she answered me: 

‘‘What’s the matter now, Jimmy?” 

No one could make any mistake then about 
what was happening in the next room. A muf- 
fled bump announced that Miss Mowrey’s feet 
were on the floor. I made a gesture which 
doubtlessly registered horror. Mary laughed 
again and winked one eye at me. “You silly, 
silly men!’’ she breathed; and though I can’t 
tell you how I knew it, I knew she was refer- 
ring to her father and to me. ‘So you’re going 
away in the morning, are you, Jimmy? ?”’? she 
asked. And with a happy little nod of her head 
she mutely called my attention to the excited 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 97 
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Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Take the Place of Corsets 
Made in various styles to perfectly fit 
Women, Misses, Children 
Made in Coutil or Batiste, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, either button or clasp 

front. Always give satisfaction. 

Ferris Good Sense Corsets and Waists 
have solved the corset problem for thou- 
sands of thinking women. 

Every genuine Ferris Waist bears the 


label, FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 


_ Write for Illustrated Ferris Catalog 
Prices from 25c to $5.00 

Select the style you want, ask for it at 

your dealer’s; if he cannot supply you, 

send your order direct to 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 E. 21st St., New York 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1915 
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JAMES S. COWARD 





AFEGUARD your children’s feet 
while they are young. They will 
thank you when they grow up. The 
Coward Arch Support Shoe straightens 
turned ankles, prevents ‘‘ flat-foot’’ and 


trains the feet to be natural and shapely. 
\ 


y\ FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
i] Sold nowhere else 


i\| 
ll] Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 


( 264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren, New York 


+\Shoe lu i) Wi 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF “HL \ 






















Employers Complain 


that boys who leave school without vocational 
training are unprepared for positions in offices, 
shops and factories. You do not want your boy 
to be a misfit. 


Without interfering with his school duties, your boy can 
obtain a business experience and a training in salesman- 
ship which will qualify him for a later salaried position. 
He can earn as he learns before choosing his vocation. 


By our plan, after he attains a certain school-and-sales 
standard of efficiency we guarantee upon request to obtain 
for him a good position. 


Ask for full particulars. 
Vocational Section, Box 22 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“When M & C wearer meets M & C 
wearer,’? says Miss Emmand See, ‘‘it’s 
always a’case of mutual admiration. Both 
know skirt style and both admire a stylish, 
well-fitting skirt even though another pretty 
woman wears it.”” 


It takes a designing staff of 35 to develop 
M & C Skirt Styles. The creative ability 
of this big department is supplemented by 
advance style information systematically 
obtained from every fashion center. 


One of the reasons why M & C Skirts 
appeal particularly to style-particularwomen. 


Other reasons—the wonderful draping 
qualities—perfect fit of M & C Skirts—the 
specially selected, carefully tested fabrics. 


And last but not least —the thorough 
workmanship and skillful tailoring of the 
happy, well-paid workers in the sun-flooded 
M & C factory. 

There are M & C Skirts in many styles 
and fabrics for every occasion. Good dealers 
everywhere sell M & C Woolen Skirts at 
$5.00 to $15.00; Silk, $7.50 to $25.00; 
Cotton and Linen, $2.00 to $8.00. Look 
for the M & C Label in the placket. 


Send 25c. and your dealer’s name for the 
M & C Miniature —a perfect miniature of 
our Junior blue serge skirt, which demon- 
strates the efficiency of the M & C Indi- 
vidual Work Ticket. Your little girl will 
welcome this skirt for her dollie. 


M & CSKIRT CO., Boston, Mass. 





M&C Joo 
SKIRTS _ |; 

































Cake Secrets [ ‘RI : | 
36-Page Book 
Write! It contains many 
thoroughly tried and tested 
Cake Recipes and Many 
Valuable Cake-Baking Hints. 
Sample Package’ Swans Down 
Cake Flour sufficient for one 
cake, sent postpaid for 4 cents 
in stamps. 





For wn Cake mace 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whitest Cakes 
and Pastries. Keeping qualities just 
as good in July as December. En- 
dorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean, sanitary pack- 
ages. If you cannot get it, write 
us, sending name of your grocer. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. H Evansville, Ind., U.S. A. 














Every One Loves Baby Grumpy 














Effanbee 
Character 


Dolls 


(Guaranteed) 


(Illustrated above—65c and up) 
Baby Grumpy with her petulant frown is only one of 


our many sweet-faced character dolls—true to life. 


Ve make them in many baby moods to please children 
nd charm grown-ups. 


lare made according to our new American methods under sanitary 
nditions, of the best materials in the largest American doll fac- 
ry. Colors are fast, faces will not crack or peel and will stand any 
iount of hard usage. Youcan’'t go wrong—guaranteed to give satis- 
tion—look for the tag on each doll. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and Illustrated Catalog—FREE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th St., New York 


Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Doll 
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141 om 





Dresses direct from manufacturer to you, 
express prepaid, at savings of $2 to $5. 


Le normal; but they do not differ in appear- 
\. ance from the prevailing fashions. You enjoy 


fashionable dresses in our catalogue. It is the 


byork : 

f \\ new Redingote style, trimmed with elaborate 

j 4 _\ sash, forming a belt. Wide flare skirt. Satin 
j ij 


charmeuse, crépe-de-chine or crépe meteor. 


a pm om sent on request. 


“~~ Prompt deliveries; satisfaction or money back. 
ECONOMY MFG CO 433 W Broadway New York 


7; MATERNITY 


Economy Utility-Maternity Dresses do for two 
purposes—maternity and ordinary wear, giving 
\ you as much wear as from an ordinary dress. 
\ They conform to the changing figure at all 
-z, times and also fit the figure when it is again 


i \\ the freedom you need, without embarrassment. 


{\ Ry Style 141, illustrated, is one of the many 


Free Maternity Style Book M-1 describing 
Economy Utility-Maternity Dresses, $1.75 up, 











WHY I ELOPED WITH 
MARY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


breathing of Miss Mowrey on the other side of 
the door. ‘‘Oh, dear!” she said. ‘I feel so 
faint!” 

““Mary!’’T pleaded again. ‘Please, don’t!” 

**So faint!” she continued. ‘I’m ’fraid I’m 
going to fall!’’ She rattled the knob again. 
““No, no, Jimmy! Go away! I’m going to 
faint! Help, help!’’ And with a tremendous 
racket against that door she went down in a 
heap. 

I was bending over to pick her up, when 
another knock sounded on my door, and, 
knowing quite well who it was, I also knew 
there was no help for it. 

“Come in!” I groaned. 

Miss Mowrey entered, and behind her fond 
and eager expression I could see she was al- 
ready smacking her lips over this chef-d’ @uvre 
which had so unexpectedly been served to her 
thus in the dead of night. At her entrance 
Mary opened her eyes and looked around as 
though dazed. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘I must go now! 

Bringing her comedy to a climax, she sud- 
denly threw her arms around my neck and 
whispered: ‘‘You’ve simply got to marry me 
now—Old Curly-Top!”’ 

And the next moment she was gone. 


VII 


TURNED around from the door and found 
Miss Mowrey’s eye upon me. She was wait- 
ing, her cold, dull eye upon me and a vast 
satisfaction upon her puttylike face. Clearly 
there was only one thing to do, and I didit. I 
told her the whole story. Gradually her expres- 
sion changed from satisfaction to disbelief, 
from that to critical inquiry, and from critical 
inquiry it turned to the keenest sort of interest. 
““Mary’s a great girl,’’ was her first com- 
ment; and her admiration must have struck 
that soft, that silly chord in my heart, because 
my two old friends came out again and began 
their usual stroll adown my nose. Very warm 
and very wet they were this time, and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, they splashed from the 
end of my nose upon one of those unfinished 
letters beginning “Dear Mary - Pa 
God bless the man!” exclaimed Miss Mow- 
rey in her broken voice. “I believe you love 
her as much as she cares for you!”’ 

‘“Love her?” I tried to express myself with 
a gesture, and failed. ‘‘And you won’t ever 
say anything to anybody about what ~~ 
seen tonight; will you, Miss Mowrey! I shall 
ti ake the first train in the morning and — 

‘*Fiddlesticks!’’ she croaked; and I saw, 
with surprise, that excitement was beginning 
to bring out the color in her cheeks. ‘‘Tommy- 
rot!’”? she croaked again. ‘‘Of course you'll 
marry Mary!” 

“What? After her father told me i 

“Rubbish!’’ And with a grandeur that was 
almost sublime she added: ‘‘All men are fools!”’ 
Having laid down this great truth, she con- 
tinued: ‘‘You and Mary will elope in the 
morning.” 

‘““But— Miss Mowrey ——”’ 

“You heard what I said! And what’s more, 
I’m going with you, and see that you don’t slip 
out of it! So remember now! You're going 
with me tomorrow morning—you and Mary 
both! I’m not going to stand by and see her 
whole life spoiled by a couple of ninnies—like 
mine was — 

She drew a long, almost a tremulous breath, 
and I suppose she saw the unspoken question 
in my eyes. 

“Ves, like mine was! I loved a young man 
once—loved him as much as Mary loves you 
but my father and brother persuaded me not 
to marry him. They said he was lazy, and a 
spendthrift, and would end by going to the 
dogs. And he—in less than a year’s time he 
married somebody else, and today he’s the 
governor of this state. And I, who gave him up 
like a fool, have lived a forsaken old maid.’ 

“But Miss Mowrey—if Mary dies - 

‘“‘Fiddlesticks, I tell you! It’s a chance 
every woman takes! I tell you I’d give every 
year of my life, gladly and joyfully, if I could 
go back thirty years and marry the man I 
loved then, and have one month’s happiness 
with him.” 

‘*But all the same 

“But all the same!”’ she scoffed. ‘‘Now you 
listen to me! Mary counts on me, and I 
shan’t disappoint her. I’m going on the nine- 
thirty in the morning, and if you two aren’t 
down at the station ready to skip off with me, 
I'll make such a story of this night’s work 
you know what I mean, about Mary being in 
your room and all that—that she'll never be 
able to show herself in decent society again 
and then you and her father can have some- 
thing to bless yourselves with all your lives! You 
remember now! I mean it!” 


” 








” 


BE Bic’ was a year ago. When I sat down at 
my desk tonight I had no idea I was going 
to write the circumstances of my marriage. 
But now I've got as far as this, I’d like to ask 
you what you would have done. Do you think 
Miss Mowrey would have kept her threat if 
Mary and I hadn’t turned up the next morn- 
ing? Do you think I would have been justified 
in taking a chance on that? Do you think I 
did right in marrying Mary? 


And while you are trying to decide these 


questions, I dip my pen in the ink again and 
prepare the following copy for the engraver, 
which is really what I sat down here to do: 

Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES ASHFORTH 

REQUEST THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 
AT THE BAPTISM OF THEIR SON 
JAMES ASHFORTH, JR. 
AT FOUR O’CLOCK 
THURSDAY, JUNE THE SIXTH 
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Style ‘and Reliability 
The Kenyon Ideals you can depend on 
Style No. H808, in Black and White, Style No. 46345, with the convenient» 


Brown and Olive mixed, and Black and storm convertible collar. High grade 
White mixed English Tweed; at $17.50. double texture material; at $12.50. 


Weatherproofed by the Kenreign process 
Write for small samples with the name of a nearby dealer who sells them 





C. Kenyon Company 


NEW YORK Chicago 


New York: 
5th Ave. Bidg., 5th Ave. & 23d St. Congress oak Franklin Streets 



































Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


$129 Down 





Stork Sheeting 


are WATERPROOF tr are WATERPROOF tr 
FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof => 
sheeting that really protects. Xe NE 
Look for the STORK trade Z 

mark. Genuine Stork is pure 

white, light, soft, 
pliable. It is not 

he ating, creates no per- 
spiration, chafing or ir- 
ritation. Easily cleaned—always fresh, 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yard; 54 inches wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. GE . 
ri Yi ©. If your dealer does 
Stork Sheeting write to us. 


marx THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-M, Boston, Mass. 


1.S. Pat. Off. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 





Small monthly 
payments if you hoop ; 
Many other styles, ail be —— prices. Size 


BURROWES “Cromwell” Chest @ 44x218 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
quisitely made. Write for catalog. All chests shipped on free trial. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 554 South St., Portland, Me. 





not have 





Reg.1 




















Babies Who Are 
Rubens-clad 


will know few colds this winter. For 
this is that ideal shirt — two-fold in 
front—which protects the lungs and 
stomach. 








Note how it slips on and off like 
coat—you want this convenience. Note 
the lack of buttons — yet it is adjusta- 
ble, always a perfect fit. 

A million children have this shirt on 
today. In the past 21 years 20 million 
children have worn it. Don’t you want 
such a shirt for your little ones? Try 
one and see. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts, and look for this label. Don’t be misled 
by imitations. Sizes for any age from birth. In cotton, wool and , 
silk. Prices, 25c up. Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 





Sold by dry goods stores—or direct where dealers can’t supply. 


Rubens Shirts 


for Infants and Union Suits for Children 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 20 N. Market Street, Chicago 
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She bought one pair 
—then a box 


Trying a pair of 
pretty sure to mean you'll go back 
for more. But why shouldn’t you? 
Look at the difference between or- 
dinary Ue and 


ce . 
Burson’’ is 


YIRSO 


FASHIONED HOSE 











By a special patented process they 
are shaped as they are knit, without 


seams. ‘Trim and snug-fit- 
ting, yet perfectly smoothand 
comfortable. And the “‘knit- 
in’’ shape stays—it cannot 
be worn nor washed out. 


Cotton Lisle and Mercerized 
Zc «635c «€6S0c.)6«O75c 


Regular, Outsize, Trunk Top, Rib 
Top and White Foot Styles. If your 
dealer will not supply you, write us. 
Booklet sent upon request. 


Made in U.S.A. 
by 


Burson Knitting 
Company 
510 Lee Street 
Rockford, IIl. 


anos: xn oa 4 















Good sion low 
beautifying home 
inside and out 


4 ‘*The House Outside and Inside” gives 
you the latest ideas on artistic home 
{ painting and decorating. There are 18 

handsome plates—ten exteriors, eight 
q beautiful interiors—showing in actual 
colors the harmonious effects obtained 
by the use of ‘‘ High Standard”’ Liquid 
Paint and Mellotone, the beautiful and 
artistic finish for inside walls and ceil- }) 
ings that is lustreless, fadeless, washable, | 
3 durable and economical. Descriptions [| 
a with each color plate tell how effects are 
i ~=6secured, not only as to paint but draper- 
ies, rugs, furniture, etc. 


Get this booklet — it’s free 


* 

a 

\ 

4 In writing for booklet, ask name of your local 

§= ode ale r-agent for Lowe Brothers’ ‘‘High Stand- | 
{i ard”’ Liquid Paint and Mellotone, also stains, | 
#} enamels, varnishes, which insure best results. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
483 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 

Loston, Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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is the name of a new 
ready - made curtain of 
beautiful design and of 
great: economy made in 
Filet and Madras nets 
with edge of Cluny or 
Venetian lace. 

If your dealer cannot 
show you this or other 
patterns of Lacedge cur- 
tains, send us his name 
and we will send you a 
small portfolio of designs 
from which you can select 
such curtains as you de- 
sire for purchase either 
through him or some other 
dealer in your immediate 
vicinity. 

PATCHOGUE MFG, CO. 
1115-1117 Broadway 
New York 
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Snug Contd forTired Feet 









> 
on Warm, 
Parker’s ae 2 restful, 
. 1eaithtul, 
Arctic forbed-cham- 
Ss k ner bath, 
sic room. 
oc s Easier than stiff-sole 
Reg.inU.S, slippers. Worn in rubber 


Pat.Of. boots absorb perspiration. Made of knit- 
ted fabric lined with soft white wool fleece. 
Washable, unshrinkable. Parker's mame in every 
pair. In all sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 25c a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 














WE WANT RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beau- 

tiful and exclusive line of Shirt Waist and 
Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity foryou. Excellentterritory. Noexperience required. Samples 


FREE. Mitchell & Church Co., 328 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Dances, Dinners, Banquets, Cotillions, Birth- 


CATALOG of 


day Parties, Weddings, Engagements, Wed- 
ding Anniversaries, Card Parties, Stags, 


FAVORS or Showers, New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, 


FREE on Request 
B.SHACKMAN 6 CO. 


906-908 Broaowav Derr. /9 
NEW YORK CITY 


St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, 
Labor Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Patriotic occasions, and for any affair 
where favors are used. 
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WHY SHOULD 
OUR SERVANTS 
LIVE WITH US? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
“*Exactly how?” asked the friend. 


“In every way,” answered Mrs. Frederick. 
“Tt will teach every housekeeper standardiza- 
tion of housework, and force her to manage her 
home on a more businesslike basis. It will 
teach her human relationship. It will train 
her to keep informed on and install the new 
labor-saving devices: Take a dishwasher that 
does in fifteen minutes what it takes a girl 
nearly an hour to do with her hands; or the 
fireless cooker, or the vacuum cleaner. 

““This new plan,” continued Mrs. Frederick 
earnestly, “‘would teach housewives, too, the 
great moral effect of living up to a contract, 
for we should have written and signed con- 
tracts between mistress and helper, as they 
have in Norway, forinstance. Hereisa sample 
of one modeled for one of our own states: 


Mary White agrees with Henry Brown that she 
will serve him, and Henry Brown employs Mary 
White as for one month, and thereafter from 
month to month, unless the employment shall 
be terminated by either party on at least one 
week’s notice before the expiration of any month. 

Henry Brown agrees to pay Mary White $— at 
the end of each month of her employment, and 
to supply her with lodging and sufficient and 
wholesome food during the time of said employ- 
ment. 

Either party breaking this contract shall pay 
to the other a sum not less than one week’s wages 
to cover the expense and loss of time caused by 
such breach. 

The first week of this employment shall be a 
trial week, and during said trial week either party 
may terminate the contract on one day’s notice. 





“Such contracts would do more to strengthen 
the spirit of ‘fair deal’ between employer and 
employee than any attempt to ‘regulate’ a 
girl’s personal life.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound so impossible as at first,” 
said the friend laughingly. ‘‘I suppose we are 
creatures of habit or custom in this matter.” 


“WE ARE decidedly!’’ answered Mrs. 
/V Frederick. ‘‘The chief objection that 
I find among women to this new idea is that it 
is something to which they are not accustomed. 
It is new. They can’t get away from the idea 

of having a person in the house. The opposi- 
tion to the plan is partly mental, and I am sorry 
to say partly plain selfishness. They like to 
have somebody always in the home, on whom 
they can call for everything and any thing they 
want done; ar ad rather than have an efficient 
system of management they are frequently 
willing to overwork the girl. This new plan will 
mean fewer servants but better servants, so 
that the point of additional expense will not 
necessarily hold true.” 

“This new condition would really weed out 
the inefficient girl, wouldn’t it?” 

“Tt would,’’ answered Mrs. Frederick; ‘‘for 
higher standards always eliminate the less 
efficient worker. On the other hand, it would 
increase the wages of the girl who could make 
good, which would be desirable.” 

“How would you meet the case where there 
was only one worker and the family wanted to 
go to the theater or any social entertainment 
at night?” asked the friend. 

“Tf there are no children the problem is 
easy,’”’ said Mrs. Frederick. ‘‘ Where there are 
children, you would have to have a special 
children’s attendant and make definite ar- 
rangements with her about those hours. That 
must be treated as a different problem. In 
some homes there might be a grandmother or 
an aunt. It doesn’t necessarily follow that in 
every home, when the husband and wife go out, 
there isn’t some other member of the family at 
home. A new condition of this sort would only 
bring about new adjustments as to details. 

“Personally I think that the thing for this 
worker who cares for the children would be 
for her to have definite hours, as long as she 
knows she has some time off in which to make 
engagements. We now have girls that take 
care of children by the hour, afternoon, or 
stated evening periods. They could take care 
of very young infants at night; and the basis 
would have to be that of a nurse where it is 
impossible to leave the home every night, 
but where she leaves it a portion of the day 
instead. That would result in a class of workers 
whose work would be on an entirely different 
hour ‘shift.’” 


UPPOSE during the two hours that the 

maid is off during the day the front-door 
bell or the telephone bell rings? Who is going 
to attend to it?”’ asked the friend. 

“What happens now,” asked Mrs. Fred- 
erick, ‘‘in a home where there is one servant 
and she is changing her dress or has her after- 
noon or day off? Doesn’t the mistress herself 
or some member of the family answer the bell? 
Of course, I know, as a housewife, that certain 
conditions must be met in every home that 
make it impossible to reach perfect institu- 
tional results, but I say emphatically that in 
case after case conditions, methods and hours 
of work in the average home can be standard- 
ized to a much greater extent. I have myself 
so standardized them in many cases for others, 
and especially in my own home, where we have 
two children, a large country house and six at 
meals every day. 

‘‘Katy need not drop the roast at 6 P. M., 
but she should have a definite, punctual after- 
noon ‘rest period’ before starting on the ‘sup- 
pershift.’ By improved methods, astep-saving 
kitchen layout and the use of labor-saving 
equipment, housework can be so standardized 
as to be done with less effort and waste of time 
and in more definite hours. So I say bluntly 
that unless we women first solve this ‘mistress 
problem’ we need not expect either to secure 
trained workers or to hope that more women 
will be willing to enter domestic service.” 








Suction for Dirt 
Brush for Litter 





Service 
is what you 
get with a 


A WEEPER 


It is built in the most sub- 
stantial manner. Actual 
tests have proved it will 
clean 12,222 room size rugs 
and still be worth keeping. 


It is easy to use, costs 
nothing to operate and it 
gathers the dirt instead of 
making dust fly around to 
be wiped up later. 


Write for Booklet 


For a dozen years we have 
made the NATIONAL CARPET 
SWEEPER, thousands of which 
are in daily use. The excellent 
reputation they have built up for 
us is behind the Torrington, which 
has been making good for three 
years. 

Satisfy yourself by examining a 
Torrington at nearly any Depart- 
ment, Furniture, Housefurnishing 
or Hardware Store. 

Made in three grades. Prices 
range from $6 to $12 















National Sweeper Co. 
4 Laurel Street 

Torrington, Conn. 

or 52 Bruce Ave. 

Westmount 


Montreal 
Canada 





























CARE FREE 
Let LABLACHE stand guard against the sharp 
winds of Autumn. LABLACHE perfectly protects 
the complexion from sudden changes in tempera- 
ture. It bothenhances and 







preserves beauty. LA- 
BLACHE is rightly 
termed the “Queen 
of Toilet Powders.”’ 





Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sed 10c. 
Jor a sample box. & 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. A 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


















How to 
Dry Clean 
White 


Gloves 


Wash them in a mixture of Putnam Dry-Cleaner 
and gasoline, using a stiff brush. Rinse in clear 
gasoline. This quick, easy and inexpensive method 
pate gloves look like new. 

Putnam Dry-Cleaner can be used for laces, fine 
waists, silks, embroidery, furs, suits and skirts, 
curtains, etc. Cleans as well as the professional and 
at one-eighth the cost. 

Your Druggist sells Putnam Dry-Cleaner—25c and 
50c bottles. If he can’t supply you, write us—we 
will send bottle, postpaid, for 25c. 


Don't accept substitutes — demand the genuine. 
FRE booklet —“The Secret of Dry Clean- 
ing’’—als ers, calendd 


—also blotters, calendar or fan. 


Monroe Drug Co., Dept. E, Quincy, Ill. 
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ve | § EASILY Done! ||} 
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of Every curler 
ped 2 . 
electrified. 





use. 


name with money or stamps. 
Money willingly refunded. 


guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way—far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 







Fifty million in daily 
Guaranteed unbreakable 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
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HOHsON 


Timely models are always 
offered to you in the 
latest Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting’ 


(TRADE MARK, REG.) 


Corsets. ‘‘ Timely” mod- 
els are the ones that are 
just right, right now— 
not guesses at what the 
styles will be—not radical 
—not absurd. Thomson’s 
“*Glove-Fitting’’ Corsets have, 
for 60 years, seen others come 
and go while they stood solidly 
on the rock of popular demand; 
always guaranteed as to the 
satisfaction they will give in 
style and wearing comfort. 


At all dealers’, $1 to $5 
GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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DALSIMER SHOES< 


Comfort with Style ‘ce 


Fall and Winter Catalog / ; 
FREE Upon Request / 


HIS illustrated, instructive cata- 
log shows our full line of smart, comfort- ™ 
able shoes for Women, Men and Children, in all 
lengths and six widths. It also contains an au- 
thoritative article, ‘Care of the Feet’’, by Leon S. 
Dalsimer, M.D., which has helped many foot sufferers 
Most foot troubles come from poor fitting. For 
36 years Dalsimer Shoes have been recognized for 
their exceptional Quality, Style and Absolute Fit. 
he Dalsimer “‘Nurses DeLyte’’ Shoe is de- 
signed for women with tender feet. Made of 
soft Duree Kid, flexible soles, rubber heels, no 
seams to hurt—for house or street; oO 3} 
lace, high or low, 1% to 10, 
AAto F. Postage prepaid . $3.09 
Dalsimer Shoes are Absolutely Guaran- 
teed. If you are not fully satisfied, we 
Refund your Money. Write for Free 
Catalog NOW. 


S. DALSIMER & SONS 
1201 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
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We Dye Them and Weave 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy 


any size—totally different and far supe 


Money back if not satisfied. 
order completed in three days. 


no matter how badly w 


> OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. C-32 


= FREE —w rite for book of 
designs in color, our liberal freight 
payment offer and full information. 


40 Laflin St., Chicago, 


Old] Carpets 
NM Velvety Rugs 


or 


ys ’ Oriental patterns—any color you want, 


rior 


to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Every 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 


orn. 


tl. 
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THIS REMARKABLE BLOUSE 
Model V 118 
Special at $1.00 prepaid 
Will convince you that we supply more 
exclusive ped ard better values by 
» doing a strictly mail-order business. 
if = .  All-over woven embroidered 
j v7) White Cotton Voile, panel front 
, | formed by hemstitching, revers 
/ by vertgoatioct, hemstitched roll col- 
i - lar, long sleeves, deep cuffs 
L 4, 


A) hemstitched attop,withtum- 
over hhemetitched < edge. 
ree is va Mo, Orde promptly filled, money refund- 
‘ ed if not satisfied in every particular. 
FREE OFFER—Send for our Port- 
folio of sketches of Advanced Blouse Models. Contains 
latest mh at wonderfully low prices. 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


Immediately Stuart was presented to Doctor 
Craig, who, looking intently into the young 
man’s questioning face, said straightforwardly: 
‘Mr. Stuart and I have met before under quite 
different circumstances. He knew me as a 
writer of books and may be surprised to find 
me here—as I am surprised to find him.” 
‘My niece, Miss Warne, Doctor Craig,’ 

said Aunt Olivia; and Georgiana was glad of 
all the preparation the minutes had given her, 
for here indeed was need for all her powers of 
self-control. Her eyes had no sooner looked 
into those which met them with such a keen and 
searching glance than she was stirred to the 
depths. She had thought she had known what it 
would be to feel those eyes upon her again, but 
she had not reckoned with the effect of absence. 


E MADE no effort to conceal the situa- 
tion. ‘“‘When your daughter sees me, 

Mrs. Crofton,” he said, without turning from 
Georgiana, ‘‘she will know me, as Miss Warne 
and Mr. Stuart do; for I spent last winter in 
Miss Warne’s home, under the name of Jeffer- 
son alone, to find time to work at a book I am 
writing. I gave it up sooner than I had ex- 
pected because my work here would not be 
denied.” 

“Didn’t Jean know you when she saw you 
before the—the operation?” cried Rosalie, full 
of curiosity at this unexpected turn of affairs. 

‘She did not see me before she was anes- 
thetized,” explained Doctor Craig; and Doctor 
Westfall added, patting Rosalie’s hand: ‘It’s 
rather like a story, isn’t it, Rosy? Doctor 
Seaver, of the staff here, was telling me this 
morning how Doctor Craig tried to take a year 
off to rest and write, but how they got him 
back—and glad enough to have him too. And 
yet we want that book. It’s rather hard to 
have a reputation so big it won’t give you time 
to rest. He needed the rest, Seaver told me.”’ 

“T had it. Six months in the country did 
more for me than a year in town,” said Doctor 
Craig. He turned at the sound of a light 
knock upon the door. He gave the impression 
of a man whose senses were every one alert. 

An apologetic interne came in with a mes- 
sage for Doctor Craig, and he left them, with 
a final word of confidence and the request that 
they all retire to rooms at the near-by hotel 
where they were staying. 

Georgiana found Rosalie at her side. ‘‘Oh, 
George, is he really the man you had in your 
house all this year? You lucky thing! Didn’t 
you fall in love with him instantly? Why, he’s 
perfectly wonderful! 

‘You think so now, child, because you know 
he’s distinguished. If you had seen him qui- 
etly working at his book you probably wouldn’t 
have looked at him a second time.’ 

Rosalie studied her cousin’s face so intently 
that Georgiana had some difficulty in main- 
taining this attitude of cool detachment. The 
young girl shook her head. ‘He couldn’t have 
changed his face,’”’ she insisted. ‘‘He’s not a 
bit handsome, but he’s stunning just the same. 
Oh, how astonished Jean will be when she finds 
out who’s saved her life! When do you sup- 
pose he’ll let Jimmy Stuart see her? He’ll die 
if he doesn’t make sure she’s alive pretty soon.” 

XV 
T WAS not many hours before Doctor Craig 
himself led Georgiana and James Stuart 
together into the room where Jeannette lay. 
She had asked to see them together, he said, 
and they might remain for precisely five min- 
utes. He immediately left the room again and 
took the nurse with him. 

The five minutes were spent by Stuart with 
his cheek next to Jeannette’s. She lay without 
a pillow under her head, and he had to kneel to 
effect the contact. 

Jeannette’s eyes met Georgiana’s. “‘Is it all 
right?” she said very low. 

“Of course it’s all right, dear; and I’m 
perfectly happy over it,’”’ whispered Georgiana. 

Jeannette smiled. ‘‘I couldn’t be happy 
till I was sure,” she breathed. “TI thought — 
I might die, even yet—and I wanted it like 
this—first.”’ 

An inarticulate murmur from Stuart an- 
swered this, but Georgiana assured her very 
gently: “‘You’re going to be happy with Jimps 
for years and years, Jean darling.” 

They were silent then, as they had been 
bidden, but the silence was eloquent. Doctor 
Craig, coming in to put an end to the little 
interview, saw the unmistakable tableau. As 
Stuart, catching sight of him, rose slowly to 
his feet, the surgeon’s fingers closed upon his 
patient’s pulse. He nodded. 

“As a heart stimulant you have done very 
well, Mr. Stuart,” he said. ‘‘But frequent 
small doses are better than large ones.”’ 

Jeannette’s hand weakly caught his. ‘‘Isn’t 
it queer, Georgiana,”’ she murmured, “‘that it 
should be your Mr. Jefferson who has saved 
my life?” 

In spite of herself Georgiana could not pre- 
vent the rich wave of color which swept over 
her face. She knew, without venturing to look 
at him, that Doctor Craig’s eyes flashed to- 
ward her with a smile in them. She stooped over 
Jeannette with a gay reply: ‘‘And he began 
his acquaintance with you by snowballing you 
till you almost had need of his surgery!”’ 

Then she and Stuart were out in the wide, 
bare hospital corridor, and Stuart was saying 
with a shiver: ‘‘ Does she look all right to you, 
George—sure?”’ 

‘‘Of course she does, Jimps. You never saw 
her before with her hair down in braids; and 
any face looks pale against a white bed.” 

He shook his head. “I shall not stir out of 
this town till she looks like herself to me.” 

“‘Of course you won’t. I wish I needn’t, but 
I must go back to father tonight.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 





suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Autumn and Winter 
Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


AUTUMN MILLINERY NUMBER 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers— 
see list below) you will receive the most com- 
plete presentation of styles ever offered American 
women. During the very period when these 
numbers appear you will be selecting your Fall 
and Winter wardrobe and paying hundreds of 
dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., you select. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the 
really expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, 
that miss being exactly what you want are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
may save you $200 





MUNA 





Why take chances again this year when by 
simply sending 1 in the coupon, and at your con- 
venience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss 
on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can 
insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe ? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowl- 
edged authority on what is worm by well-dressed American 
women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


IML 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions* (See Special Offer) 
The earliest and most authentic forecast of Winter mode 


Autumn Millinery Sep. 15 Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 


. Vogue's solution of the Christ- 
5 — Pere aries mas gift problem. A new idea 


Christmas Number Dec. 15 
Oct. 1 ore gifts and practical ideas 
The Fall exhibitions of the 


= for holiday entertaining 
= leading dressmakers of Paris 
= weeks ahead of other maga- 





The Paris Openings 


oa I Jan. 1 
zines. Superbly illustrated ie use and 
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“OuR SPECIAL OFFER 


F you enclose the $2 with the coupon 

below, we will send you with our com- 
pliments the Forecast of Autumn Fash- 
ions—the most complete and authentic 
forecast of the Winter mode, presenting 
forty models specially designed by the 
best couturiéres of Paris— now ready. 

Or, if more convenient send coupon 
without money. Your subscription will 
then start with the Millinery Number, 
and continue through the next eleven 
numbers, 


¢ 
Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 Motor and Southern Jan. 15 + Sah 
Working models for your en- The new fashions in motor cars y 4 $ 
tire Winter wardrobe SS ae for the “se oS 
a ‘ ¢ by So S| 
Winter Fashions Nov. 1 Forecast of re SKS 
Showing the mode in Winter Spring Fashions Feb. 1 Pi SS Pn © os 
culmination—charming m Earliest authentic news of “5 om ‘ Ses 
els smart couturiéres evolve for Spring styles. Fully illustrated “x5 Ks Si 
their private clientele * aoe ie Mee = 
Spring Millinery Feb. 15 2168 od eS 
Vanities Number Nov. 15 —_ Hats, bonnets and toques from as & SS fy i 
hose graceful little touches the famous milliners of Paris e > Pay oS Ce 
that make the smart woman Spring Patterns Mar. 1 tw EKO ca 
smart, where to get them and orking models for your + ex PSA > £. > Cg 
= how to use them Spring and Summer wardrobe 2 ¢ .o *. 5K & ng eS 
= + oT KX SSD x ; 
= Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does; 7 Lass” a oe 
= the tenth is a reader of VOGUE” Pa Rey oF , > > 
= SIMS SF & " 
EY Fewer s co rs a oe 





Marmalade 
Jar and Cover 


East of Missouri River, 
$1.00 each, delivered. 
West of Missouri River, 
Canada and Maine, 
$1.25 each, delivered. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


A. H. HEISEY & Co. 


_ Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 
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* Should Be Kept Warm With 
Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irritation and 
suffering. 


without the ruinous teaseling process 
Therefore, 
| weakening of yarn, and no disappoint- 
ment after washing. We sell direct to 
mothers. 

imitations. 


NOT SELL TO DEALERS. 
Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive sample books as illus- 
trated. 
nels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separa 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Bas- 
kets, Bassinettes, and hundreds of nec- 
and the new baby. 
wrapper. 
a complete set of modern Paper Pat- 
terns for babv’s first wardrobe that 


Write 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 
| | 345 Summit Street 
Sole Distributors Non-Nettle White Flannels 




















Born Babies 
Your 


{NON-NETTLE 
IWATE FLANNEL 





Non-Nettle Flannels are i 
soft, smooth and long wearing |/; 


no irritating nettles, no 
Be ware of substitutes and 


“*Non-Nettle’ 
half yard on selvage. 





is stamped 
DO 


Also catalogue showing 50 
of white Embroidered Flan- 






articles for expectant mothers 
No advertising on 
For 25 cents we will include 


cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
at once or save this advertisement. 


‘PERSIAN 
LAWNS 


Toledo, Ohio 
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up if the roller is 


how often, too, 


these annoyances. 

10,000,000 homes. 
for valuable book, 
Your Shade Rollers.”” 
always look for this name in script: 


No tacks are necessary. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
E. Newark, N. J. 





Pull! Pull! The shade won't go 


OW often has this happened in your home? 
have you had shades which couldn’t 
be made Zo stay down? Hartshorn Shade Rollers avoid 
That is why they are now used in over 
FREE. Send 
**How to Get the Best Service from 
To be protected in buying rollers, 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


not right 
And 
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The Crowning Achievement 


in the Evolution of Bedding 
N the ‘“‘long road” from the blanket by 


the campfire to the modern “four poster,” 
no contribution to sleeping comfort has been 
more appreciated than the light, warm bed cov- 
erings made with Crown Jewel Cotton Batting. 
Only the choicest, long fibre southern cotton 
is employed in making this wonderful bedding 
material. No chemical bleaches touch it. 





The Indian 
in his 
Blanket 


















Thoroughly cleaned, free from all dust and 
odors, snow-white, light, soft, fluffy, elastic, it 
is the delight of the housewife who recognizes 
the advantages of having her bedding ‘‘home 
made.” 


C2Own, JEWEL 
(TTON BATTING 


Quilts and comforters made with Crown Jewel 
Batting are much lighter, softer and more sanitary 
than those in which heavy, bleached, short fibre, 
or shoddy cotton is used. Crown Jewel Batting 
is easy to work with, too— no stitching or sewing 
layers together necessary. 


If your dealer does not handle Crown Jewel 
Cotton Batting send us his name. Descriptive 
booklet on request. 
One Roll Free. Send us ten Crown Jewel 
trademarks cut from wrappers of Crown Jewel 


Cotton Batting and we will furnish you one full 
sized roll free. 








































Fur- lined 
= i = ROCK RIVER COTTON COMPANY 
Louis XVI Dept. 10, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Fairer c07 rON Company 
Cc RO, 


weet 
Modern Bed 


with Crown Jewel Batting Comforter 
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— ) educate your 
: children, sup- 
port a family, pay 
off a mortgage, buy a 
home, or dress better? 
Then do as thousands 
of others are doing. Make 
money selling World’s Star 
Hosiery and lean - Knit 
Underwearin your hometown. 
No previous experience is nec- 
essary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
profitable way. Twolady represent- 
atives began in their home townin 
California and each made over 


$3,000 FIRST YEAR 


We sell direct from the mill tothe 
home, thereby giving better value 
for the money. Our lines for men, women 
and children are famous the world over. 
We have in 18 years grown to be the larg- 
est concern in the world manufacturing and 
selling knit goods direct to the consumer. 

Representatives wanted in every town. 
It is a permanent, pleasant and profitable business 
Write today for our free catalog. We protect represent 
atives in territory and make prompt delivery. 


\JORLDs sem myit TING ( | 


Dept. 38 BAY CITY, MICH. 





tender, juicy ham, fried with fresh, country 

eggs and served with rolls and coffee— 
there's a breakfast you can’t beat in October, or 
any time. Make you hungry? 


A tender jie bacon, sliced wafer-thin, or 


There’s no ham or bacon anywhere just like 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand. There can’t be. The 
choicest meat of young, milk-fed pigs gives 
Hormel’s its individual flavor. 

If your dealer hasn't Hormel’s Dairy Brand, 
send a money-order and we'll express direct, 
f. o. b. Austin. 20c a pound for ham—30c for 
bacon. Order some right now. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 













































































Have you ever used 
a soap prepared by 
a skin specialist? 





If not, you do not know how bene- 
ficial a soap can be. 














| For thirty years John H. Woodbury 
|| made a constant study of the skin and r = | 
its needs. He treated thousands of | | 
obstinate skin diseases, made countless 
skin tests, until he evolved the formula 
for Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 











ten days or two weeks your skin should || | 
showa marked improvement—a promise || 
of that lovelier complexion which the 
In the booklet wrapped around every steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. 
cake of this soap, are given the causes 
for all common skin troubles—conspicu- 
ous nose pores, oily skin and shiny nose, 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is suffi- 
cient for a month or six weeks of any of thetreat- |} 
ments given in this booklet. It is for sale by 
dealers everywhere throughout the United 
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tender skins, etc.,—and the proper treat- States and Canada. 


ments to relieve them. 


Write today for sample—For 4c we will send 
a ‘‘week’s size’’ cake. For 10c, samples of Wood- 
bury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 209 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. In Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 209 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 





If there is any condition of your skin 
that you want to improve, get a cake of 
Woodbury’s today and follow carefully 
the directions given in the booklet. In 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


They all tried to dissuade her from this 
course, but she was firm. She knew well 
enough that all Jeannette had wanted of her 
was to assure herself that she possessed a clear 
right and title to Stuart’s love. Evidently 
Jeannette had guessed more at Stuart’s past 
relations with Georgiana than either of them 
had imagined, and she would not allow herself 
to be happy without the assurance that she 
was not making her cousin miserable. 

One brief conversation was all the visit 
vouchsafed Georgiana with Doctor Craig be- 
fore she left the city, and that took place in 
the presence of others, in Aunt Olivia’s apart- 
ment. It was clear enough how busy a man he 
was in this his own world, for when he came 
into the room he explained to Mrs. Crofton 
that it had been his only chance since they 
arrived to make a brief social call upon the 
family of his patient. It was but an hour before 
Georgiana’s departure, and when he learned 
this Jefferson Craig came over to her, where 
she sat upon a divan at one end of the long 
private drawing room of the suite. 

‘Please tell me all about your father,” he 
began, and the tones of his voice, low as are 
habitually those of his profession, could not 
have been heard by one across the room. 


EORGIANA told him, unconsciously letting 
him see that the fear of her probable loss 
was ever before her, though she could not put it 
into words. She knew as she spoke that his 
eyes did not leave her face. She had no possi- 
ble idea how alluring was that face of hers, as 
the light from the sconces near by fell upon it. 
She was conscious that the small hat she wore 
was made over from one of Jeannette’s, and 
she did not think it becoming. 

Though it was November she still wore her 
summer suit, for the reason that since her 
return from abroad Jeannette had not found 
time to pack and send off the usual ‘‘Semi- 
annual,’’ and last year’s winter suit, being a 
season old when it arrived, had as yet defied 
successful alteration according to the present 
mode. Altogether, with many times mended 
gloves upon her hands, and shoes which to her 
seemed disgraceful, though preserved with all 
the care of which she was mistress, Georgiana 
felt somehow more than ordinarily shabby. 

Doctor Craig asked her several questions. 
He spoke of the rug-making, watching her 
closely as she answered. He asked how often 
she went to walk and how far. He asked what 
she and her father were reading. 

He would have asked other questions, but 
she interrupted him. ‘It’s not fair,”’ she said. 
‘Please tell me about the book. Does it get 
on?” 

‘Do you care to know?” 

“Very much. I’m wondering if your copyist 
makes those German references any clearer 
for the printer than I did.” 

‘“Nobody has copied a word. I have not 
written a word. The book is at a complete 
standstill. I see no hope for it until another 
vacation—under the name of E. C. Jefferson.” 

“And that you will never take,” she said 
positively. 

“‘T never shall—in the same way. There are 
reasons against it. The book will have to be 
written as the others were—on trains, on 
shipboard, in my own room late at night.” 

“Ts it right to try to put two lifetimes into 
one?’’ she asked, and now she lifted her eyes 
to his. 

Before, she had managed to avoid a direct 
meeting by those many and engaging little 
makeshifts girls have, of glancing at a man’s 
shoulder, his ear, his mouth, and off at the 
floor, the window—anything not to let him see 
clearly what she may be afraid he will see. 
And Georgiana was intensely afraid that if 
Dr. Jefferson Craig got one straight look with 
those keen eyes of his he would recognize that 
her whole aching, throbbing heart was betray- 
ing itself from between those lifted lashes. 
But now, somehow, with her question she 
ventured to give him this one look. 

The interview might end at any moment; 
she must have one straight survey of his face, 
bent so near hers. He gave it back, and until 
her glance dropped he did not speak. Then, 
very low, but very clearly, he said deliberately: 

‘When may I come?” 


oe room whirled. The lights from the 
sconces danced together and blurred. The 
floor lifted and sank away again. And Chester 
Crofton chose this moment—as if he were not 
after all really of that highly intelligent class 
which knows when to pursue its own conversa- 
tions and when to break into those of others— 
to call across the room: 

‘‘Oh, I beg pardon, Doctor Craig, but when 
did you say Jean might have something real 
toeat? Rosy says it’s tomorrow and I say it’s 
not yet at all.” 

Doctor Craig turned and answered, and 
turned back again. He was not of the com- 
position of those who are balked of answers to 
their questions by ill-timed interruptions. But 
the little diversion gave Georgiana an instant’s 
chance to make herself ready to answer like 
a woman and not like a startled schoolgirl. So 
that when he repeated, his voice again dropped: 

‘“When, Georgiana?” 

She was able to reply as quietly as she could 
have wished: ‘‘Do you want to come, Doctor 
Craig?” 

“T want to come. 
anything so much.” 

‘*Then—please do.’ 

“Very soon? As soon asI can get away for 
afew hours? Perhaps next week? It is always 
difficult, but if I plan ahead, sometimes I can 
manage to make almost the train I hope for.” 

She nodded. ‘‘Any train—any time.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 101 
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Safety for 
Children 


(boys or girls) 


You can’t watch 
your children every 
moment to see that 
they don’t get over- 
heated, cool off too 
quickly, and get colds 








and other troubles 
that follow. 


But you can get 


Duofold 


Underwear 


and they’ll be warm and comfortable, 
indoors or outdoors, in all kinds of 
weather. Duofold doesn’t irritate. 

Duofold is altogether ‘‘different’’ 
underwear. It is two separate fabrics— 
woolandcotton—withair-space between. 
Fine cotton (next the skin) absorbs per- 
spiration, is soft and comfortable. Wool 
(outside) keeps out the cold. The air- 
space ventilates. Thetwolayerstogether 
weigh about half as much as any single 
garment that will keep the childas warm. 

Duofold does not shrink. 

Write for free sample of Duofold 
fabric, Book on Proper Underwear for 
Children, and name of a Duofold dealer. 

Get Duofold for the whole family. 










Soft Cotton 


—absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 


ing skin. 
Air Space 


—dnes; ventilates; pre- 
vents sudden chill. 


Warm Wool 


—retains the heat of 
the body. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 
50 Elizabeth Street Mohawk N Y 
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She turns 
her spare time 
into money 


Miss Jessie L. Parcher, of 
Missouri, one of the thousands 
of women who have taken the 
Curtis way of earning money 
in leisure hours, writes: 


“The easiest money I ever 
made was the profit on my 
first subscription order for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It was 
: earned so much more pleas- 
-| antly than by giving an hour’s 
_| piano lesson at the same price 
that I gave up teaching and de- 
voted my time to taking orders 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 
Since that day my commission 
and salary have paid my gro- 
cer, my dress bills and many 
other expenses.”’ 

If you want an occupation for 
your leisure hours that will lead you 
out of doors, bring you in contact 
with interesting people and pleasant 
experiences, and that will supply 
you with all the spending money 
you need, address a letter to 

Agency Division, Box 23 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Add ease to 


walking, grace 
to dancing, 





and safety 
e to every 
FRENCH HEEL ee 
eele 
coster RUBBER eee] shoe. 


The Foster 
Friction Plug 
absolutely pre- 
vents slipping. 


Ladies will appreci- 
ate what this means 
on the street and on 
the polished dancing 


floor. 


Cat’s Paw Heels are 
made to fit every sized 
French Heel Shoe. 


They cost no more 
than the ordinary 
kinds. 50 cents 
attached—alldealers’. 
In black, white or tan. 








Foster Tred-Air Heel Cushions 
Wear these ‘‘cushions of air” 
inside your shoes. They pro- 
tect the stocking and heel from nails—improve 
the fit of the shoe. Add to your height and 
prevent fatigue. Get them at your dealer's or 
repair shop or send us 25 cents and your dealer's 
name. Mention your shoe size. 
We will send you a pair. 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
118 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originatorsand Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 
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Picture-Hanging 
Simplified 
no wire pictures 
alwaysstraight—walls 
made attractive. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, 10 
etc. Two sizes, 14 dozen Cc 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the twist. Brass fin- 
ished with tool-tempered steel nail— -_ 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 
For mirrors, hall racks, 4g Four v 
sizes, No 24 (10 lbs.) 10 for 10c, No. 25 (20 
Ibs.) % doz. 10c, No. 27 (SO Ibs.) \% doz 
10c, and No: 28 (100 Ibs.) 14 doz. 10c. Aft sta- c 
tionery, hardware, photo-. saaely, Woolworth and “ cpfet 
department stores or by mail. Send 10c for dis 
and illustrated booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 


(0Ne.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 170 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


gently neutralizes and prevents 


all bodily odors 


whether from perspiration or any other 
natural causes. 


A great all-the-year-’round comfort — 
especially for women. 

25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 
*“*MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for ‘*‘ How 
I Becamea Nurse’”’—248 
pages with actual ex- 
periences. 48 illustrated 
lesson pages free. 


The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


Fourteenth Year 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


M.Hanson-Bennett MagazineAgency is the larg- 
— in the world. Youcansave money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


\ Ts Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists morethan3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. IT’SABIG MONEY SAVER. Send us 
your name and address on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. Dohtnew. 
t 
Agents Wanted. Write for full 


——= J.M.HANSON- BENNETT Magazine Agency 


200 Brooks Building Chicago, Iilinois 
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THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


There was an instant’s silence. It seemed to 
her that she could hear one or two deep-drawn 
breaths from him. Then: ‘Would you mind 
looking up just once more? I must go in a 
minute; I can’t even take you to your train.” 

But she answered with an odd little trem- 
bling of the lips: ‘‘Please don’t ask me to. 
I’m—afraid!”’ 

A low laugh replied to that. 
said Jefferson Craig. 

He rose, and she rose with him. The others 
came around and he took leave of them. His 
handclasp was all that Georgiana had for 
farewell, for when she lifted her eyes she let 
them rest on his finely molded chin. But she 
knew that in spite of his expressed fear it was 
not her round little chin he looked at but the 
gleam of her dark eyes through their sheltering 
lashes, and that his hand gave hers a pressure 
which carried with it much meaning. It told 
her that which as yet she hardly dared believe. 

Since the journey home was made up of 
changes of trains, no sleeper was possible, and 
Georgiana sat staring out of her car window 
while those about her slumbered. She did not 
want to sleep, she wanted to live over and 
over again those five minutes with their in- 
credible revelation. And as the wheels turned, 
the rhythm of their turning was set to one 
simple phrase, the one which had sent her world 
whirling upside down and made the stars leap 
out of their courses: 

“When may I come?” 


XVI 


Hope to reach Elmville at seven tonight. 
E. C. JEFFERSON. 


“So am I!” 


HIS was the first of them. When Georgiana 

received it she had been waiting eight days 
for this first word. She had known well enough 
that until Jeannette was entirely safe Doctor 
Craig would not leave her. Georgiana had not 
minded that she had had no word. She had 
not really expected any. A man who was too 
busy to come would be too busy to write, and 
she wanted no makeshift letters. And she had 
not minded the delay in his coming; rather, 
she had welcomed it. To have time to think, 
to hug her half-frightened, wholly joyous 
knowledge to her heart, to go to sleep with it 
warm at her breast, and to wake with it knock- 
ing at the door of her consciousness—this was 
quite happiness enough for the present. 

Meanwhile, what pleasure to put the house 
in its most shining order, to plan daily little 
special dishes, lest he come upon her unawares; 
to sit and sew upon her clothing, shifting and 
turning her patchwork materials until she had 
worked out clever combinations which con- 
veyed small hint of being make-overs. 

For the first time in her life she said nothing 
to her father of her expectations. She could not 
bring herself to put into words the memory of 
that brief interview, in which so much had been 
said in so few simple phrases. And if Father 
Davy read—as it would have been strange if 
he had not—the signs of his daughter’s singing 
lightness of heart, he made no sign himself; 
he only waited, praying. 

Georgiana received her first telegram at 
noon. For two wonderful hours she had flown 
about her kitchen, making ready, when the 
dispatch was followed by another: 

Unavoidably detained. Will plan to get away 
Thursday. 


This was Tuesday. Georgiana put away her 
materials and swept the house from attic to 
cellar, though it needed it no more than her 
glowing face needed color. What did it matter? 
Let him be detained a week, a month, a year 
he would come to herinthe end. Now that she 
was sure of that, each day but enhanced the glo- 
rious hope of a meeting, that meeting the very 
thought of which was enough to take away 
her breath. On Thursday came the message: 

Cannot leave this week. Will advise by wire 
when possible. 

No letter came to explain further these 
delays. Georgiana felt that she did not need 
one, yet admitted to herself that the ordinary 
course in such circumstances would be to send 
a letter, no matter of how few words. Toward 
the end of the following week a telegram again 
set a day and hour, and as before another fol- 
lowed on its heels to negative it. The last one 
added, ‘‘ Deep regret,”’ and therefore bore balm. 


ND then, after several more days, came a 
message which was all but a letter: 

It seems impossible to arrange for absence at 
present. Will you not bring your father and come 
to my home on Wednesday? Will meet train arriv- 
ing seven-fifteen. Journey will not hurt Mr. 
Warne, and visit here will interest him. Please do 
not refuse. E. C. JEFFERSON. 

Well! What girl ever had a suitor of this 
sort—one too busy to come or write, yet who, 
on the strength of a few words spoken in the 
presence of others, ventured to send for the 
lady of his choice to come to him, that he might 
speak those other words so necessary to the 
conclusion of the matter. Georgiana sat re- 
reading the slip of yellow paper, while her 
heart beat hard and painfully. For with the 
invitation had come instatitly the bitter 
realization—they could not afford to go! Her 
recent trip on the occasion of Jeannette’s ill- 
ness had taxed their always slender resources 
and, until the money should come in for the 
last bale of rugs sent away, there was only 
enough in the family treasury to keep them 
supplied with the necessaries of life. 

The time had come—undoubtedly it had— 
when she must confide in her father. Not 
that he would be able to see any way out, but 
that she could not venture to refuse this urgent 
request without his approval. 
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A Dainty Garment 


For Slender Women 
An exquisite bit of lingerie 
a ag that produces the beauti- 
ea ful contour and graceful 
, curves of Nature without 
“ suggesting its presence. 
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BUST FORM 
Entirely new 
models for Spring, of 
unsurpassed style and 


Q fit. 
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THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, O. 








—the magic name that 
brings latest Style, 
old-fashioned Quality, 
and two seasons Sat- 
isfying Wear in Silks. 


See the stamp on the selvage; 
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The L-V Dust Cloth is made of our new 
fluffy fabric, Crepette, and is treated with 
Liquid Veneer, the world-famous polish and 
cleaner of pianos, furniture and woodwork. 
It is unsurpassed for picking up dust and dirt, 
and for imparting a beautiful high luster. 
When soiled it is easily cleaned and renewed 
with Liquid Veneer. 

Cut out the coupons now. Use one for 
yourself and give the other to a neighbor or 
friend. Take advantage of this remarkable 
offer NEXT FRIDAY. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
U.S.A. Canada 








25c Dust Cloth 


Present one of the coupons printed below to your grocer, druggist, hardware, 
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Free L-V Dust Cloth Coupon 
This coupon, when signed by you and presented to a 
Liquid Veneer dealer on any Friday before November 
ist, is redeemable for an L-V Dust Cloth with the 
purchase of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


Name 


Street Town 

Mr. Dealer: If you have no Dust Cloths, sell the bearer 
a bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send usthe coupon and you 
will receive a Dust Cloth free for your customer. 

_ BUFFALO SPECIAL re tame Buffalo, N Y. LuHyj-6 


"Free L-V Dust Cloth Coupon 
This coupon, when signed by you and presented toa 
Liquid Veneer dealer on any Friday before November 
ist, is redeemable for an L-V Dust Cloth with the 
purchase of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 
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Street Town 

Mr. Dealer: If you ‘ou have no Dust Cloths, sell the bearer 
a bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us the coupon and you 
will receive a Dust Cloth free for your customer. 
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Victor achievement 





J Victrola XVIII, $300 Dy 
Matched mahogany cabinet with 
paneled moulding, swell front and 

sides, 
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Victrola XVIII $300 
Victrola XVIII electric $350 
Victrola XVI electric $250 


LE en 


See and hear these new Victrolas. Any 
Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them 
and play any music you wish to hear. Other 
styles of the Victor and Victrola $10 to $250. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 









. “HIS MASTERS VOICE 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNALS FASHIONS 


her nuptials comes the bride. ‘‘ When is 

a veil not a veil?Y you may ask; and 
the conundrum is easily answered: “When it 
is worn by a bride.”’ For no longer does the 
bride hide her blushes under a protecting face 
veil—this superfluous bit was whisked away to 
oblivion with the “obey” in the marriage cere- 
mony, tradition notwithstanding. So this year 
it is not, How will she wear her veil? but, How 
will she dress her hair? 

Sectarian principles permitting, the veil may 
droop from the back, gloriously revealing her 
tresses, unadorned save for a wreathlet of orange 
blossoms. Let her bouquet be of lilies of the 
valley, orchids, roses or a favorite flower which 
sentiment may tempt her to carry—yet her 
veil, however evanescent, is confined by a few 
sprays of the traditionary bridal flower. 

Diaphanous and shimmering, the veil reaches 
out to the hem of the train, and often oversteps 
it. If one’s head must be covered, only a wisp 
of gathered tulle lightly carries out the needed 
requirement, often arranged as pictured on the 
demure bride below, whose sleeves measure the 
length of her arms to her wrists, and there, 
pearl-banded, ripple beyond, covering without 
concealing under their transparent filminess. 

However long the sleeves, cut away must be 
the neck, whether rounded or square or in the 
pointed “V” which is so becoming. 

Only once may a bride wear a veil, so if a 
second time she weds, from the shoulders the 
tulle veil may be suspended, as worn by the 
charming matron in the lower right-hand corner. 


i oo VEILED, demurely coifed for 


\ 


Edited by HENRY T. FARRAR 


ANGING low in back from a bandeau, the new drapery 

of the bride’s veil makes possible either a high or a low 
arrangement of the hair. Possessing a beautiful forehead, the 
hair may be closely brushed back in a pompadour, with here 
and there a lingering ringlet, and rolled into a soft puff 
encircled with a fillet of orange blossoms, as the inquisitive 
little bride at the left has arranged hers. When a cap is worn 
the hair should always be arranged flat underneath or low in 
back, so as to keep a well-rounded outline, as shown in the 
graceful arrangement on the left-hand side of the page. 

The timid young person just below, with her hair parted in 
the center, drew her wreath across the center of her brow, just 
as she might have worn it at her first party, while in back a 
flat, round coil girlishly disposed of the rebellious curls. 

In soft puffs and natural waves the matron in the lower 
corner arranged her hair high, adding inches and dignity. 

A little booklet telling how to arrange the hair like these 
illustrations, and how the veils are made, will be forwarded 
upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope sent to Ida 
Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LaprEs’ HomE JourNAL. 









































“THEY WILL SAY OF YOU, MY GENTLE LADY, | hr SEEN 
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For Women | ~ 
I Black Cat Reinforced Silk Hosier, 
for Women, has all the rich lustre of 
} purest Japan gum-silk. Correct ankle 
|} tension ensures permanent, smart fit. 
High spliced heels and reinforced soles 
and toes protect against wear. Hems 
f are snug fitting. Thirty stvles to match 
' any color. 
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ARIS knows that the eyes of the 

feminine world are focused upon her; 
that the air is full of insistent voices 
one question utmost in the babble: 
‘*What kind of fashions has Paris made 
this autumn?”’ Paris answers bravely, 
with just a note of pride most deservedly 
hers, that all is well. She has not for- 
gotten that the world needs her fashions. 
A splendid array of fine new clothes is 
the result of her effort, convincing proof 
of this being the smart frocks illus- 
trated here. Simple frocks, because thev 
are devoid of eccentricity of cut, un- 
marred by garish trimming. Practical 
models, because of their adaptability to 
several different materials or combina- 
tions of materials. The kind of frocks 
that one can make at home or give out 
to a small dressmaker with a certain 
assurance of successful results because 
they are not unnecessarily difficult to 
develop. Dresses, too, that are correct, 
according to the materials, chosen for 
most of the purposes of the average 
woman—shopping, calling, church, club, 
tea or matinée. 
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WARS may COME and WARS may GO, bur 
STYLES (from Paris) GO on 


FOREVER 






























EEP-YOKED, 





before seem at first 

lance to be the chief 

\ points of interest in 
the frock above (No. 9082), but 

\ the quaint sleeve finish, simple 


belt fastening and transparent 
underset skirt hem come i1 


for attention. The skirt is ir 
t ee piece eT rate I 
e trimr effect, a 
r € av be ide 
rit mut the } ect 
} re cCnarmeuse 
and [ele é@ hervre nu 


were the material 
bodice embroidered 


Wy) oold 


QuUuli POI. 


Wt ) can question the service 
of an all-cloth dre , one so 


] 
planned that fi 





chemisette 
and cuffs are easily adjusted: 
Such a dress is both a luxury and 
a necessity; first, because it hel; 
to make a busy woman’s life eas\ 
and then because it is a real essen- 
tial of every woman’s wardrobe. 
No. 9091 is such a dress, made of 
blue serge, trimmed with heavy 
silk stitching and buttons, and 





worn with a chemisette and cuffs 
of organdie; ki with it: 
panel front and band trim- 
ming, being a minder 
fashion of other da not ver fir 
removed. 

Theoverblouseorsu pendert pe 
f dress is a real joy to the woman 
who gives her clothe hard usage 
or who must make one dress serve 


two purposes. Two guimpes or 
blouses — presto, change! Milady 
is ready for the business of the day 
or for a little pleasuring. Use No. 
9084 for this general utility dress, 
and make it of serge, soutache 
braided, to wear with a chiffon 
blouse, in cream or color, having 
Georgette crépe collar edged with 
kolinsky or other fur. 


Styles for all the Family— P ITERN , iding Guide-Charl in be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-/ree 9080, 9O82 and 909] come in sin ctzes: 32 
} , \ ( , eT) , - ? sack he . ; . , 4 sh 
Chiciadtadin Mies Ge.: Keccie Oe. ais h , : “uw ” \ 9084 comes in seven sizes: 32 to #4 i nches bust measure tterns may be had rom the Home Pattern Comp 
ities A Ww tees OO Saas 114 Fifth A ie, N York City, or by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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“TA ERE’S no PLACE /J/eke 
yp |\Mat tractive GOWNS, says 
LR 


















r cial frie 
ner cnc 
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€ Vomel! iwa l 
the moment in more formal gowr most fickle 
tte ( I 1ilr n the traine ainner vere ilk 

m «alt«at and tir mak ther I tt 
e f n velve an ati make the 1 , an ter 
t r nav be f | > abl } 
1 € lisite pieces ma ve Tound reasona whi 





combined with chiffon, Georgette crépe. tulle or lace. 














Y, h brocaded satin in obus gray, with poppy designs, forms the trailing skirt of the 
ful dress above (No. 9123) in three pieces and slightly gathered, extending also 
_ e surpliced pointed sections of the draped bodice. Delicately transparent is the 
e of n yoke in a warm rose, with pointed sleeve openings covering without conceal- 
AVY 1} d edged with large smoked-pearl beads. From the yoke falls the 
and ng to a point just above the hem with a dull silver tassel. 
tt 
| AP ¢ formality by the length and width of its Japanese sleeve 
u e ce r No. 9120) ab e, made enchantir t ts deli ate cora 
¢ é I er a three-piece white it Kl! G 
fh r e flowe Ke € ¢ area é t t ¢ 
Vayw € I € r Ove Kl At 
€ ble irre ark t of ¢ +y + 
ur A € 8 Nit i st t Greek € ine N } el H 
ipe acetu od drape! Of tra irent mauve < I e the CPE VE 
rve stones adorn the rale wn itself 1s made of tw laye ( 
or 5 1uve over azure blue, giving a tful opalescent effect 
idy h the delicate leevele chiffon coat of the home dinner gown in the uppe 
< er No 9118-9117 revealed the pale-blue taneta 1] at 
th its quaintly plain bodice. In three pieces is the skirt, repeating at its hen 
SS, filmy texture of the coat and gathered ever so slightly round the waist. Of 
‘he ir fullness is the fluttering ruffle of the coat, all one-toned in pale wistaria, 
on ng at the neck the pointed collar of the coat, which is made of silk. 
ng 
ith 
17 1 / RN 5 Lp ludineg Gutide-Cdari for the designs on this page In he s ip plied li fifteen ni ? ich num , in in 
me in six si 34 to 44 inches bust measure, and No. 9117 mes in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measur If ther 
Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the pri The Ladies’ Hom 
iny, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington A 
, Ontario, Canada 
l 1ulumn number of the Home Book of Fashions is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns for twenty-five cents 
Vew York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage The book contains a coupon which may be used for any 
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WELL FITTE 


iy one should not 


ihe result is obtained when one knows 
generous proportions requires, 
intelligent sense of color and 
he insiste nee that one ’S ( lot he s be fitte d prope rly. 


correct lines the 
to this knowledge ar 


those that tend to equalize the 
proportions between 
ny accentuation of 


a 





riped patterns 
, and the colors of such 


light-fitting clothes do not 


they increase the appear by giving an ugly effect 


~ rae 





D in their PROPER ATTIRE 


of the garment not having been made for the wearer. An 
easy, comfortable fit keeps the construction and trimming 
lines in correct balance and makes the stout woman less 
conscious of her clothes—this last an essential point if she is 
to appear at her best. 

A word about the texture of materials is opportune. Do 
not purchase those of a wiry character. Soft, pliable weaves, 
light in weight, are best. Pictured here and on the opposite 
page isa rare collection of especially designed clothes for the 
stout woman; clothes very carefully planned; good-taste 
clothes that are new and up-to-date, yet with such excellent 
features that one can wear them until they wear out, with 


no tear ot t 


elt becon ing hope lessly out ot stvle 


ge stout woman who chooses the evening dress (No 
9095) shown at the left-hand side of this page will truly be 
the envy of her slender sisters, so stunning an appearanc« 
W 


ll she pres¢ nt.’ Black tulle is posed over a toundation of 
soft black satin, this overskirt being cut away in front and 
finished with a ruffle of tulle. Similar ruffles of the tulle trim 
the short sleeves. A softly draped girdle of satin completes 
the waist, and the entire gown is enriched by beautiful black 
bead and jet embroidery. Ecru lace forms the sleeves and 
is draped at the center front and back. 


\ wrap suitable for many occasions is far more to be 
desired than one that may be worn in the evening only. No. 


9099 is such a double-service coat, being equally good for 


page can lt upplied al fifteen cents for each number, post-free P 
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‘ ierns 
hist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, pat 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 F 
1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 































afternoon or evening wear. 
Yama”’ was the material of which this coat was made; 
color a silvered black resembling Oxford gray, 
a collar of skunk fur. The vogue for fancy linings is evi 
in the silk of royal blue and black, the stripes 
inches and a half in width. Of particular interest 
struction of this comfortable coat, its panel back 
ous skirt and sleeves making it particularly easy 
over a frail dress without thought of crushing it 

especially designed for stout figure s the mode is equally 
for figures of medium size 


Bolivia cloth, similar 


just described, but lighter 


tailored suits, was used 
with velvet collar edged 
exceptional lines for full 
figures, the side-front 
and back seams and thx 
cutting under the arms 
at the waist making this 
garment especially easy 
to fit for the stout 
woman. The three-piece 
skirt is gathered at the 
top and has inset se 
tions forming pockets on 
the hips. 

















Vos. 9095, 9096, 9099 and 9108 come in eight sizes: 
erns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal » 
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TRE The ENVY of their SLENDER SISTERS 


alled **Y N ESSENTIAI requisite of everv woman's wardrobe 1s figures to pertection Dusky dull ores moha 











as made; popularly known as an “afternoon gown,’ the sort of was the material-used, with green bone buttons, worn wit] { 1 er belt were us¢ 
topped A dress that she can wear to all those special afternoon 1 hat of green velvet crowned with bers ostrich teathers the neck rw ol rke! ( 
ngs Is evi fairs that now form so interesting and enjoyable a part of the costume completed by a beaver muff The skirt 1s necl 1 sleeve frills. A convertibl t short sleer 
es being r busv life two-piece, the set-in sections at the hips insuring a good fit i ve substituted if one pre e one-piece 
st is the No. 9108. shown at the right-hand side of the opposite and the waistline slightly raised. Suit-weight serge, wit! be completed | i st ght t and witl 
ck and ge oe. fits many needs and may be made very smart or very — velvet or fur-edged collar, is a pleasing change of material section in back. Marquiset ver taffeta w 
isy to slij nservative, according to the materials and colors chosen \ many-occasion dress is No. 9103, suitable for luncheot p | 
ng it. W \s pictured on page 106, it exploits the present vogue fot teas, theaters and evening affairs where a décolleté gowt 
equally ¢ k-and-) te « binatio1 not necessary Most exquisite is the col rangement bY, Va 
Yama « overdre = tte : taf \\ i? | ' -¢ { j , “re ; { 
t suitable e trit the eev 1 fe e me tloweé ‘ ‘ { ( \ , | 
9(096—9( eresting nt line beit lefned ' e inser nds in ¢ lated widt fC +h, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ih iit ( \ ‘ 1 te eig 09 
( kK. t ( yy t 
4 Le. wr, gam lor high neck if one t hie ft velvet hat bi gh ene ow g 
i) T T » f refers 9 1, 1, of { led Ly , ~ ‘ a ; j 
p \N\ ¢ ali bh ) f HA\ /] Line lar in ¢ ) id tr e front of the w i ( 
\ ry N 2 pay | AM ry , thoss show! on the coat cront ind n a be m de with high 1 If ; 
r y , | suit on the opposite page leeves are desired I | t 
\ —— ! form the most interest pattern, to be used in place of the circular cuffs which ar v be e withou 
ai Li \ ing features of the sult illustrated her« ; re organdie ot k vill re jeve the mberne 
| \ itt | | \ (Nos. 9101-9102) illus An attractive side-plaited dress 1s Nos. 9105 9106, which nd white washable kid g eS W ae ys 
_ Ht { an 11 i) : an Wy —— trated above These can be worn tor afternoon or evening, according to the color carrie | rk furs Choos " ec’ c ne oft the 
06 On 7 wn 9103 0105 "0002 lines are identified with chosen Here pictured, durk neutral gray chifton, over a newest ot whicl i blue, shig rat 
109 9102 0106 Callot, and suit stout foundation of self-colored messaline, wasemployved. Thebelt, grayed in tone, called id ) 
34 to 48 in YWATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown en this page can be supplied at fifteen cent r each number. post-fre rns N ] O10] ( ” } j 
ne Journal » bust measure, and Nos. 9102 and 9106 come in eight sizes: 24 to 38 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town r? ny number n i? 
ind 116 F Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia r ny } ’ Home l ’ 
niario, Cana 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Fra », California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mi “uw 36 South Clinton C} Illin 183 George S , 
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SCORNING even ankle LENGTH, thes: e 


























| LIRTS d AUDACIOUSLY 
= “> iu fed), 5 ) | | 
retreating SK CS widen Si) 
< 
I] "ITH but aminimum of length, 
the maximum of trimming and 
‘ material is in the skirt whether for the 
| Siibinttantiteaie dance or for the less frivolous hours, as 
\| these pretty frocks prove. Be ginningat 
e e Py . ” ,° 
| S t i t W the scantily furred collar of the white 
ausracto J ear broadcloth afternoon gown on the left 
i G t d a (No. 9112), the soutache briefly zigza 
uaran ee by its tntricate course down the center of 
1 , het the waist, appl ving itself more ltberall ear) 
Inferior, adulterated silksmade > , § z 


' ' , . . ’ 
below the belt, where wt stmulat wha 


to sell, but not to last, have had ' this one-piece circular-sh ried gown 
their day. Women no longer | 
take chances. They go to the 


store that protects its Customers 


‘ ° 1. 
lacks—a rounded hi p yore. 





by selling Belding’s “ Guaran- 
teed” Pure Silk Fabnecs. 
A\ppearance, wear, style, and 
lasting satisfaction are absolutely 
guaranteed, and this guarantee 
is backed by the financial re- | 
sources of the largest pure silk | \ COMECAS WO TRE PY EerY should 
i 





PEGI NNING below an airy 
} 


! tulle voke. which verl 





: : \ the right (No. 9110), the pointec 
manufacturers in America — ‘ 


Belding Bros. & Co., established + | 


sash centering tn bdCR and OVCTHANGIN 


, p , , o. 
the three-piece galhered iri. It 


plice of asure-blu taff la ends 
over 52 years. 


RDN a Aine NTR NETO 9 





Chis name o BELDING's@ woven in ; reminiscent the early Victorian 
1 the selvedge identifies fine silk and is | mod wre ru fil all 
: your assurance of satistaction. hoar 1” } 
Belding’s Silks have beautiful, soft, ; , - 
lustrous texture; up to-date « olorings; } ; 
har war } ) ) 
smart designs and broad range of | ‘ 
; | ir nl 


weaves and we ights. They will dry 
clean without damage. The white 
washes like muslin. 

You will find a Belding Silk Fabric 
to sult your every purpose, Retail 
prices $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 per | InN i 
yard (36 inches wide). : | \b? ‘ manu 

& . ¥ T . ‘ 
a 5 , FF SHIMMERING . 
i | tf; eae a Ptvpe h 


- ‘ \ O77? . at 
i a , th tl 





rset 
lt you want to | 


1oT) 


idly 


ure of the li ling In your 
ready-to-wear garment 
see that the Belding 
Guarantee Bell Tag or 
I abel is attac} ed to gar 
ment It guarantees 


(sossa 

nost 
, VOUr § 

3 / Insist 





the li ing—assures style 


and service 


Belding’s Lining Silks 
are also best for your , eer 
lestl 
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made-to-order and 


made at home VY ar- 


ments 
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Petticoats re 
ceive hard usage. 


-- Shin 


Yours is guaranteed 








not to mp, split, or 
tear if made of 
Belding’s Petticoat 
Silk. You can pur 
chase this silk by 


t 
; 
4 


‘ the yard or made an 
1 up in petticoats. All ( aa 
i latest shades. {¢ ict 
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ihe pecullar rie h- 






ness and stre neth of 
BRelding’s Messalines, 
l affetas, | -oplins and 

Satin de Chines 
commend them to 


discnminating mo 
list mode! 


ing up-to 


MOT 
vith 


late Qowns and wab5sts 
FREE—Booklet “Story of a 
Silk Mill” if y 1 s 
uw U hicag Branct 
W. Monroe St 


: a ; ! a ely ? | a 2 | $2 oa | , F r aa ’ Ke 2 ae 7. ' f : die ) - Bi By. : . os p i i ; 1 | 
Belding Grek CG re ee oe ee lcci os hoe aioe emg dean bomen Company ti4 snd 
f J ‘ . | s7 1 . j r 3 ’ 127 ‘ { ‘ y issouri: 36 th linton 

New York Ch Louis » J I li] 1 r 1 
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St \ } | n Str San Fran ( r if , 1 ie, St. Lou Vf v 30 South Clintos 
cago “ 
Philadelphia ston Cincinnati Sir Hy l [TN 3 ( , Sireet. ZToron Untar Canada 
San Francisco St. Paul Baltim ore e : . } i k hior 3 ; Po , } Ho» ; 77 ad nt py: or it may be 
5 1lso Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks x! , r yn rome the Flon Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth A nu \ J rk ( \ r thiriy-thr ne tht incl f lage Th OR 
d } > i ; r ’ 
~ nd Belding’s Embroidery Silks ¢ nia? } ‘ hich may ased r any een-cent paltern illustrated init or in The La Tlom Jourrta 
| rN 
~ 22h) 
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heavy figure Short heavy figure lall slender figure 






Full hust figure Curved back figure Short waist figure 


kor Every Figure 


here Are Many Front-Lacing 











(SOSSARD Corsets 


HERE are 9 general figure 

types among women—they 

are illustrated on this page. 

In thirteen years we have 

manufactured millions and millions 

corsets. Every conceivable figure 

pe has been analyzed, so that to-day, 

ith the guidance of this classification, 

1 can ask any trained Gossard 

rsetiere 1n your city tor the models 

i7ned for your figure and she will 
ladly fit you. 


Gossard Corsets and Brassiéres are 
nost always fitted — just the same as 
ur suits, dresses and shoes are fitted. 

Insist on a fitting, because it’s part of 

Gossard Service. ‘There is never any 
lestion about your corset comfort, 
earing service and style, when cor- 
ctly fitted to the Gossard designed 
r your figure. 


rr every one of the nine figure types 
ere are many Gossard models. You 
we your choice of materials, finish, 
tvle and price. Some Gossard models 
st but $2.00, others are $3.50, $5.00, 
$6.50, $8.50 up to $25.00 and $40.00. 


irassiéres are 5() cents to $6.50. 


\t any price you are assured wearing 
‘rvice, comfort, perfect fit, and style 
iat is distinctive. ‘The personal satis- 
iction enjoyed is worth more than the 
rice of the garment. 


t is recognized, now, that most 
;ossard wearers are not only healthy 
vomen—Zhey are beautiful because of 

rhealth. Doctors and trained nurses 
o more than suggest Gossards—they 


ctually prescribe them. 

lo be sure you are getting the origi- 
al, look for the blue Gossard label 
ewn inside the corset or brassiére. 


tores Selling Gossard Corsets will join 
vith us in our 


TOU c 


Raat YY 
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Watch for the Gossard 
Style Shows 








Beginning September 25th and con- 
tinuing up to November 15th, Live 
Model Demonstrations and Fashion 
Shows will be given wherever Gossard 
Corsets are sold. Wat for these 
events 1n the Store sellir as sare 
LV « The \ 


1. SEVIES: 7 


Corsets 1n your c1 
in determining t 


y 
~ 


The great advantage of front lacin: 


gr, 
the economy, comfort, ease of adjust- 
ment, long wearing service, fre- 
markable beauty and outstanding 
style of Gossard Corsets will be dem- 
onstrated. 


In most stores where Gossard Corsets 


are sold vou will tind a Graduate 
Gossard Corsetiére—a Woman trained 
In our own school. You can depend 
on her judgment. She knows each 


model, and the Cas\y, quick Wavy to ft 
you. She doesn’t waste your time or 
try your patience. 


If you should miss the Live Model 
Demonstration, be sure to see the 
motion pictures of how Gossard Cor- 
sets are fitted. It will undoubtedly 
be shown in your city some time this 


Fall or Winter. 


Save this page for future reference. It 
is the first step toward permanent and 
complete corset satisfaction. Remem 
ber, also, what we have SO often said: 


‘*'There IS a Csossard C rset 
hgure and a price for ever' 

; , , 

Be htted to-day. Insist On a gel 
Gossari e 


Lhe H.., W]e Gossard Co. 
Largest Ma / ( 


CHICAGO..U. 8. A 


6t Semi-Annual Proclamation 





of Authoritative Corset Styles—Fall and Winter 1915-16 
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As Daint y as 
a Rose Joecaf: 


HE Lady Elginisa 

watch of the most 
perfect mechanical pre- 
cision. As an example 
of accuracy in timekeep- 
ing it fully measures up 
to the famous Elgin 
standard. 


But what is perhaps even 
more wonderful, the de- 
signers of the Lady Elgin 
Bracelet Watch have 
succeeded in fashioning 
all this accuracy of 
mechanism into a piece 
of jewelry of exquisite 
refinement. 


Even more remarkable, 
the Lady Elgin Bracelet 
Watch, of marvelous 
accuracy and as dainty 
as a rose leaf, is a syno- 
nym for sturdiness and 
durability. It is a prac- 
tical watch that will 
give long, long years of 
service. 


Ask your Elgineer 


No gift for young women 
going away to school could 
be more useful. No present 
for the charming bride could 
be more tasteful. 


LGIN 
atches 
E p ME 


"S 


Send for “Time Taking, Time 
Keeping,” a little book that 
tells how Elgin time is taken 
from the stars. Send stamped, 
addressed envelope for set of 
Elgin Poster Stamps. 


EKLGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois 
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STYLE and NEWNESS are DEPICTED 
| in these CHARMING SUITS 


Designed especially tor tHe Betwixt-avzd-Between Girl 


S IF to make up for what they lack in length of skirt th 
coats of the winter suits snuggle up to the chin and the ear 
lobes, and, not satisfied with being merely mufflers of the warn 
est type, by the simple releasing of a snap or a button convert 
themselves into open-at-the-front affairs for coolness, displayin; 
linings of velvet or perchance quaintly patterned flowered silk 
“*Not a trace of militarism will you see; we are done with it,”’ 
say the makers of clothes; and yet they fit even these ver 
young fledgling coats with military snugness around the shoul 
ders, with movable ease the length of the sleeves, slyly stop th¢ 
belt at the side fronts or underarms, and add a deceptive scallo; 
here and there to interfere with the orderly precision of th« 
much-buttoned front, biatantly soldierlike in appearance! 
“But look at the backs,’’ they will say; ‘‘they are very differ- 
ent!’’ And so they are, as you will see by the well-thought-out 
uit (Nos. 9109-9111), in the upper left-hand corner, of blac 
velveteen, krimmer trimmed. Closely lapped and short yoked, th« 
fullness begins just where fullness is needed on a slender, girlis} 
form; and, widening even more at the underarms, it asserts it 
unusualness by being plaited under and above a side belt. 


3 “ 
\ me >| 
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H! YWEVER snug the collar, widely flares the coat —and proportion- 
ately wider flares the hem of the skirt. Of a nice degree of cir- 
cularness is the skirt above (No. 9111), with a shapely yoke trimly 
dividing the length in back. 

If for school, of service-giving all-wool serge, broadcloth or gabardine 
hould the modish suit above (No. 9090) be made. In /ouire (the new 
oft otter tone), raccoon or dyed squirrel (brown) would be smart 
banding the cuffs and encircling the soft crushable collar which hold: 
its height by means of three buttons. Snug but not tight is the 
trim coat which, rippling below the belt, hides the shapely yoke line 
of the graceful circular skirt which, gradually expanding, leaves no 
doubt as to the fact that, whether you skip, run or walk, all movements 

will be unhampered this winter. 

Being without curves, nothing is more becoming to a girlish, unde- 
veloped figure than well-placed fullness, and for this purpose gathers 
are set under the straight yoke in the most youthful design (Nos. 
9092-9094) on this page. Essentially a suit which a young girl will 


want for the matinée, satin-finish broadcloth, which is again utilized 
11 clothes, velours de laine, peau de iis or velveteen would 

] ‘ 
be satisfactory materials to use. In Italian green, Garibaldi, the new 


1 or flag blue, nutria or fitch fur would make an 


effective contrast used for the high collar, cuffs and banding. 
Natural opossum and cross fox are charming furs for young people. ‘ | 


White fox is always lovely, and white rabbit is exceedingly effective. 

‘weeds, mixtures and big, vaguely defined plaids in cashmeres and 
Y = ee " y *¥° ° 

cheviot like Nos. 9104-9107) make splendid durability suits for 


irls. With fullness given by four circular gores and plaits, the skirt <— Cliabett Lisedr | is 
is amply wide, and warmth is assured by the buttoned-to-the-chir v 
it, belted for trimness and pocketed for youthfu’ convenience. 
} PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns Nos. 9090, 
9111, 9094 and 9107 come in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 9109 comes in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure; No. 9092 comes in six sizes 
» 42 inches bust measure; and No. 9104 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, 
patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to “ny of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
17 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George 
| Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The autumn number of the Home Book of Fashions is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents 
1 cot r it may be ordered by mail from the Home Patter: Company for thirty-three cents (this includes postage The book contains a coupon which 
may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or ix The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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( When “Palmolive” 
Was Young 


3,000 years ago the women of ancient Egypt, skilled in 
toilet arts, learned the wonderful cleansing qualities of 
Palm and Olive oils. 

While their “Palmolive” was necessarily a crude combination 
of these oils in their natural state, modern women, inheritors of 
this invaluable discovery, enjoy their combination in PALMOLIVE 
SOAP, made of the famous Palm and Olive oils. 

Thus the fame of the first Palmolive has survived the centuries, 


handed down from generation to generation — 
From the time when Cleopatra ruled to the present day popular- 
y of the “PALMOLIVE Doctrine of Soap and Water.” 

Next in popularity comes PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO, the liquid 
Palmolive prepared to make the proper care of the hair easy. 

Ask, also, for PALMOLIVE CREAM, a delightful cold cream which 
sottens and invigorates the skin. 

To make the acquaintance of all three accept our 

THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER.—A miniature cake of PALM- 
OLIVE SOAP, bottle of SHAMPOO and tube of CREAM, attractively 


packed, mailed on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


Address 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











This IO package 
makes these 
halt-size tablets 
for tea and coffee 


a convenient. 






economical 


purchase fine Here isa package 


cane sugar for 
everyone — 
Y every twusehold 
evexywhere 
requirement— 
the convenient 
and economical 
way of using 
— sugar 


~ “St the source aneetoct ot the sourney send 
. 
Weight gua ranteed 


American Sugar Refining Company 





















This girl 
made a career 


for herself 


S! 1E. is Miss Millicent Clark, now appearing as a success- 
\J ful concert singer in Eastern cities. Muss Clark had the 
ambition, but not the means, for a musical education. She 
turned to the Curtis Scholarship Plan—the same plan that 
during the last ten years has opened the doors of educational 
opportunity to hundreds of young menand women. She writes: 


‘*T secured my appointment as a Curtis Scholarship worker 
five years ago. | found that it was easy and pleasant work to 
secure new and renewal orders for The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Evening Post. In a single month I earned a 
scholarship in the New England Conservatory of Music, for 
special courses in Voice, Piano, French, Italian and Concert 
Deportment. In two months more I had earned the money to 
pay for my board, room and incidental expenses.’’ 


Any girl can secure a Curtis Scholarship. In exchange for a little 
pleasant work in spare time, we offera scholarship in any conservatory, 
Or, we will pay for pri- 
Let us tell you how hundreds of 
others have obtained these scholarships. 


college or business school in the country. 
vate lessons in your home town. 


Educational Division, Box 975 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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| $18.00. Pri : $28.50 wn $16.50 
| : « 
ITH our beautiful Fur Book, “The Theatre of Fur Fashion,” | 
in your hand, you stand on the threshold of Furland. It 
tells all about Furs, illustrates the latest les and points out hi | 
to distinguish genuine furs from trashy imitations. 
A fine set of Furs is mors ewe which m 
offend by their flash. Fur, however, expresses the truest tast 
and the deepest distinction, and never goes out of fashion 
You can’t think of Furs of Quality unless you think of Lamson & ys 
y 
Hubbard. For generations, this house has been in the lead, 4 
piling reputation upon reputation and establishing a name 
that girdles the globe. We get our pelts right from the 
trappers and manufacture the garments ourselves, 
| saving you all in-between profits. F 
} -: A 
Send for ‘‘The Theatre of Fur Fashion.” Simply fill out and Jf 
mail in the Coupon... —... ——. .. —— —— —. ——. ==> fF ro 
| a / f f Fa 
| méon &/(ubbar 
302 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS 
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MONG all the Art Productions of the 
the WALK-OVER Girl stands 
out as an achievement, 

Expressing the freedom and vigor of the great outdoors, i it is 
destined to brighten the walls of hamieds of American 
Homes. It is a surprisingly faithful reproduction of Lester 
Ralph’sde lightful study, w ith all thec harm of an original — 
the Photogravure process retaining all the tone qualities. 

If you want to be sure of a copy FREE, ask your WALK - 
OVER dealer at once, or send 25c to Geo. E. Keith Company, 
Campello, Mass., Makers of Walk-Over Shoes for Men and 


Women, and a copy will be sent you immediately. 
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no waste, no dyes and 
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| n if bed vers ar 
th wn t 
Send cou write w for the free book, Meals 7 7 , ‘ 
That Cook Fieunaaiions : 0c to $1.10 
The Sentinel Manufacturing Co. Soft. Elastic. Durabl 
Dept. 2 New Haven, Conn. oft, astic, ura=ce. 
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‘ ‘ DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
. 5 701 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
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VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., , 916- c Main ‘St, Ric hoond, Va 








Free Book 
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unbroken sleep. 


Do Not Shrink. 








Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 


Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and give you 
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TOLD im NEW YORK 


to the 
FASHION EDITOR 


, per sonally 


From Paris 


With Messages 
recetve d, 


| JAVING kept ourselves warm the past 

summer with furs we are to put them to 
the same use for winter, and in many of the 
collars and cuffs of today one recognizes the 
foxes of yesterday. Certainly no garment 
which wishes to be known asa coat would have 
the temerity to appear without a suspicion of 
fur, even though it only edged a draped hood 
suspended in back—and undeniably without 
purpose— suc h as I saw on a long coat of the 
new “‘golf ware”’ fabric. But this was an ex- 
ception, for if one can judge by the abundance 
in which furs are used we are going to have a 
very cold winter. 

The long coats of monkey-skin cloth, chan 
nel cord and other soft, velours-finis hed . ate 





rials that are warm and almost weightless have 
bands from four to twelve inches deep at ‘the 
lowe r edge: cults are oiten eight inches dec Pp, 
and ear-h > the great swaddling collar 


making mu ich a the neck and little of colds 


this winter. 


A Beautiful New Fur Cloth, known as 
“nutria,’’ in the natural animal tone, imitates 
its name so cleverly that one feels there will 
be a lack of interest in the natural skins. It is 
particularly desirable as a trimming, har 
monizing beautifully with deep Italian green 
or Mocha brown, and looking startlingly furry 
when making a whole coat, and being trimmed 
with raccoon, kolinsky or dyed musquash seal 
Beaver, too, being a fashionable tone and 


combining with the new brown and green 
tones, will be among the furs of the season 


With her usual fickleness, Fashion gives in 
one place only to take away in another, and the 
praia’ ete has gone forth for the passing of 

> pillow muff. Call it what you will—a bi 
or a barrel—it is hese fingerful, this funny littl 
round ball of fur which is the last word in 
mufidom this winter. 


As to Hats, they may be as large as you can 
support them and so small as but to cover your 
head, with many pleasing new ones in betwee 
but worn quite, quite differently; for no longer 
are we to have only one visib 2 ear and 
these hats must sit straight and y 
gone for the moment is the coquettish til t! 

The old-fashioned ‘“‘bowler’’ hat, with it 
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1 the whole hat. 








However Snu& the Body of the Coat I 
ples with fullness below t Waistline Ther 
is a decided estion of fitt ess In the re 
1 i” { iny ott ‘ te t 
W he r ot ive l the 
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1 ‘ ‘ 
) ‘ peal 

Suit t le t twenty-five 
il he to just ibove the hem, altho 
it be ed that hip-length coats will be most 
WOI 


Skirt W idths, in the heavier suiting materia 














like glovesk in, kitten’s ear, moufiionne, cheviot 
and tweed, measure two yards and three 
quarters and wider, but often less when fur i 
ed Much shorter they « not be, many 
leaving the vor by ni inche These f 
( | | ir 1< t { vi er kirt I 
matt have lengthene somewhat. Wi 
{ are give to these ew skirt | 
inserted sections, goring, plaits and ci lat 
ess in cut, bu variably the yoke is plai 
fitter nd fancifully cut. ly it and « 
ce tr Rosina Seca he green, navy blue 
any tones with war names, féle de négre, otte! 
and beaver tones, dark claret and black are 
ndoubtedly most seen 
Though Princesse in name there is astonis! 
i! ly littl remind I the tvle that ha 
e be l these \ re The st | 
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cents n, *‘ Hat-Frame Making,’ is 
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\. Hyrieneonress f “ Shriek, 
Mother 3 bounded { 
J le / , 
| y telephone 
| manded an 
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in a voice that spelled 
the experiences 
vaited, she 
burned to it. 

**Oh, Mr. Hanford, Baby 
a-dying—if he aint dead thi 

They came flying down the 
Hanford in the lead, Madge’s pret 
Hloating behind her, Amy Busby 
strained look on her usual! 
Jace, and Grandpa Han 
clasping the five-dollar bill whe 
penditure in the cause of charity had 
interrupted by the dread summons, 


Hanford to baby 


emereen 
Ctr~, } / 
Central’’; then 


Aung upon the wire 





queer, 
mobile 


2k one look at the 


Have you read this fascinating b: 
by Mrs. Richardson? From the 
page straight through to the 
full of just the thing 
prospective mother wants to know, 


know, for the health and | 





end it : 





severy mothe 


her baby and herself 
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*Making Motherhood Easy”’ w 

ent you postpaid without charg Get 

vour copy and keep it near you. ¥ 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO 
429 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


JAMES C. CRANE, SOLE AGENT 
108 N FULTON sT NEW YORK, N. * 
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Malloch Knitting Mills 
Guaranteed Dept. 2017, Grand Rapids, Mi 
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PERFECTION IN MUNSINGWEAR 




















MUNSING UNION SUITS 
- fine in quality, non-irritating, 
- long wearing, perfect fitting, 


-in every way satisfactory. 


Wen 


SUITS EVERYBODY 
- those who are hard to please 
-those who are hard to fit 
- those Yihs tthe fine quality 


- those who seek real economy. 


Offered in seventy-five dif- 
ferent light, medium, and 
heavy weight fabrics, in 
eNESIT every required style and size, 


ELCAYA | for men, women, children. 


CAYA 
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seas More Than 9,000,000 Perfect Fitting Munsingwear Garments Sold Annually. 
‘To Mak4@ 

Mone} 

pt, fair dea DON’T SAY UNDERWEAR — ALWAYS SAY MUNSINGWEAR 

kk Hose 


For samples of fabrics, style, illustrations, and name of Munsingwear dealer in your town, address 


salina THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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out harm 


Mew Gork 
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Attached to this letter is a clipping from one 
of our advertisements. 


This is the platform of Ribbon Dental Cream, and 
its importance to your dental safety warrants 
the emphasis we give it. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleans thoroughly without 
injury to the tissues. No dentifrice can sterilize 
the mouth. An attempt to do so would require such 
strong chemicals as to injure the tissues, A nor- 
mal mouth needs only to be thoroughly cleaned; any 
other continued treatment is harmful. 


No other dentifrice is more widely endorsed and 
prescribed by dentists than Ribbon Dental Cream -- 
and no other dentifrice is more generally liked 
by their patients, 


Children care for their teeth willingly and faith- 
fully with Colgate's because its delicious flavor 
appeals to the normal taste. With both children 
and adults it makes cleaning the teeth a pleasure- 
which a “druggy” tasting dentifrice can never do. 
It is the family dentifrice just as it is the den- 
tist’s dentifrice. 


Yours very truly, 


U > a AP al 4 
Dictated Ss. M. G. es, fa te P C., 


September 20, 1915 A 


Sold everywhere, « 
sent for 4c in slumps. Addre 





